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INTRODUCTION. 


Arist6pha^nls, son of Philippus, was born in Athens about 
the \car 444 J^efora Christ, and lived probably to the age of 
about seventy-six. He mflde social as well as political use of 
his w It, and wrote (I3.t. 427) his first comedy, “ The Banquetters,"* 
when he was yet a youth below the legal age for competing for a 
prize. Thrt «omedy was the satire of one fresh from the schools 
upon Jhe sophistries that had crept into the Athenian system of 
education. There was a father whose two 5 bns had l:)een edu- 
cated, one in tne good old way, the other in the new way, and 
the chorus, which }^avv? its name to the play, was of a party who 
had been feasting"* in the temple of Hercules. That play is 
known only by tradition ; and the next play, “The Babylonians,” 
produced in the rtext year in the ilame of Callistratus, is also 
lost. It obtained the first prize, and was a political caricature 
of the system of appoint^ig to public offices by lot. Next fol- 
^ low’ed, and in the next year (B.C. 425), also produced in the name of 
* Callistratus, “ The Acharnians,’*the first play in th^ volume, pro- 
duced wlien the poet’s age was about nineteen. “The Knights” 
— the second play here given — ^followed a year lattr, and was the 
first play pr'aduced by Aristophanes in his own name. Each of 
these plays won the first prize in competition. TJhe other plays 
•—omitting those which have been lost and are known only 
by tradition — were : “ The Clouds ” fB.c. 423) ; “*The Wasps 
(b.C. 422) ; “Pence” (b.c. 419); “The Birds” (B.C. 414) ; “Lysis- 
trata ” (B.C. 413 ?;“ Plutus ” (B.c. 408) ; “ The Frogs ” (b.c. 405) ; 
“ Ecclesiazusas (B.c. 392). But Aristophanes is said to have 
^written in all fifty-four plays. three sons, Philippas, Araros, 
and Nicostr^tus, were all poets of w^iat is called the Middle 
Comedy; Aristophanes himself being the only one of many 
writers of the Old Comedy of whom any complete work is left. 

Frere’s translations of some of the plays of Aristophanes have 
a pejjmaneflt place in English literature, and ar 5 entitled to wide 
popularity, iys^hn Hookham Frere was not only a fine scholar, 
but a man of genius, with wit and humour of his own, whose 
writings are too^ood to be reserved for the enjoyment of a few* 
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He was born in May 1769, of a fahilly that had lived for son‘»e 
lime at Thwait Hall, near Finningham, in Suffolk, before it 
changed its seat to Roydon Hall, near Diss, in Norfolk. The 
father of John Hookham Frere was a John Frere, who was 
second wrangler at Canibriflge in 1763, when the senior \\ rangier 
was William Paley. In 1^68 John Frere married a lady wh<' 
had been unusually well educated, Jane Hookiiam, only child of 
a rich London merchant ; and in the following yea*/ John H ook- 
ham Frere was the first child of the marriage, lohn f rerc s 
sister, who was also a very accomplished \Noman, mariied Sir 
John Fenn, editor of “ The Paston Letters.” 

Hookham Frere ^^as sent to Eton, from a school at Putne\, 
when sixteen years old ; he established there a close,anj^ lifj^-long 
friendship with George Canning. In November 1)80, in his 
second year at Eton, f'rere was with Capning, among those 
Eton boys who started ‘‘The Microcosm,” perhaps the most 
famous of school magazines. From Eton, 'Frere went to Cains 
College, Cambridge, and he was a freshman there in 1790, when 
there appeared in Ellis’s “ Specimens of the Early English 
Poets” a metrical vision of the Anglo-Saxon poem on the Rattle 
of Brunanburgh, of which James Mackintosh said in his History 
of England, “ it is a double imitation* unmatched perhaps in 
literary histor)’, in which the writer gate an earnest of that 
faculty of catching the peculiar genius and^ preserving the 
characteristic manner of his original, w hich, though the specimens 
of it be too few, places him^lone among English translators.” 
Frere wrote it when at Eton. Scott spoke of it also in his 
“ Essay on Imitation of the Ancient Ballads ” as the only poem 
he had met w'ith which, if it had been produced as ancient,, 
could not ha^e been detected* on internal evidence.” Frere 
graduated B.A. in 1792, Canning in 1793. Frere took his M.A. 
in 1795 J and^vas made a Fellow of his College. He then 
entered the Foreign Office, and in 1796 became r»cmber for a 
Cornish pocketoborough. 

In 1797 Joljn Hookham Frere joined Canning, George Ellis, 
and others in establishing the “ Antijacobin,” and in the poetrs 
of the “Antijacobin” contributed his full share to the light 
battery of wit with which it assailed what it tool, to be revolu- 
tionary extravagances. 

In 1799 ^ rere became Undef-Secretary of State in the Foreign % 
Office, succeeding Cannii%, who went to the Boaf.d of I’rade. ' 
In October 1800 he was appointed Envoy Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to Portugal: and in September 1802 he was 
transferred fron^ Portugal to Spain. He remained there as 
British Minister at Madrid till August 1804, when ht wai suc- 
ceeded by the Marquis Wellesley. The Minij^ry at home 
made him a Privy Councillor and gave him a pension. Walter 
Scott’s “Sir Tristrem” was published in that }ear 1804: 
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Frere ,* who delighted in old ballad and ronj^ance, spoke with 
admiration of it to George Ellis. Ellis reported this to Scott, 
who replied, “ Frere is so perfect a master of the ancient style 
of composition that I wduld rather have his suffrage than a 
whole synod of your vulgar antiquaries.” Frere’s contact with 
Spain caused him to translate parts of the “ Poem of the Cid,^' 
and Southey in t\pril 1808 wrote to Scott : “ 1 saw Frere in 
LoRdon, and he has promised to let me print his translations 
from the‘ Pocma del Cid.’ They are admirably done. Indeed, 
I never saw anything so difficult to do, and done so excellently, 
except your supplement to Sir Tristrem ” In 1807 Frefe’s father 
died, and he inherited the family estates ; his mother and an 
un marric jd sister, Susan, maintaining home for him at Roydon 
HaiTT“^r?^ i*So8 Hookham Frere was sent to Spain again, accre- 
clited as Britjsh Epvoy and Plenipotentiary to the Central Junta, 
The King of Sj)ain recognised Frere’s services in ciitical times 
by conferring on li 4 m a Castilian title of honour — Marquez dela 
Union. In 1809 he returned, and withdrew at ih2 ageof forty, from 
active political life. In September 1816 he married the Dowager 
Countess of Erroll, to whom he was strongly attached, and who 
liadT beyond beauty, wit and wisdom of h^ own for the appre- 
ciation of his genius. It was she who urged him to print his 
first part of the “M^nks and Giants,” as ‘‘prospectus and spe- 
cimen of an intended national work by William and Robert 
Whistlecraft, of Stowmarket, in Suffolk, harness and collar 
makers, intended to comprise tSe most interesting particulars 
relating to King Arthur and his Round Table.” This piece of 
pure and delightful plavfulness was published in 1S17. Byron 
— who recognised Frerfs hand — wrote of it : “ Mr. Whistlecraft 
has no greater admirer than ifiyself. I have written a story in 
eight>'-nine stanzas in imitation of him, called *Bep^o.’ ” And 
again he wrote of “ Beppo ” to Murray : “ The st)iie is not English, 
it is Italia® : Berni is the original of all ; Wlxstlecraft was my 
immediate model.” Southey afterwards wrote^of poems in this 
manner ; “ Frere began it ; what he produced was too good in 
itself and too inoffensive to become popular, Tor it attacked 
nothing and nobody.” 

In July i8#»o appeared in the “ Quarterly Review ” an article 
on “Aristophanes” that attracted much attention. It was 
Frere’s only contribution to the “Quarterly,” an^ it included 
doctrine a»d illustration of his ownwprincip’es applied to such 
translation. Frere had been translating Aristophanes from time 
to time for his own pleasure and the entertainment of friends. 
In June 1817, when Coleridge at Highgate wanted somebody 
to meet fhe German poet Tieck, he wrote to^ Crabb Robinson : 
“ ishould ^ most happy to make him and that admirable man 
Mr. Frere acquainted. Their, pursuits have been so similar ; 
and to convin«e Mr. Tieck that he is the man among us in whom 
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taste at its maxin^m has vitalized itself into productive pdWer-^ 
Genius. You need only show him the incomparable translation 
annexed to Southey’s ‘Cid/ and I would finish the work oflf by 
Mr. Frere's Aristophanes.” • 

In 1820 the failing health of Lady Erroll caused Frere to 
quit England, and he settled with his wife and sister at Malta in 
J821. His best friend, Canning, died in 1827 ;fhis wife died* in* 
January 1831. In the November of that year, Sir \Valter Soott, 
on his way to Naples, when his life was ebbing, was affectionately 
received by Frere at Malta. Coleridge, w'hom F^re held in 
high esteem, died in 1834 ; and to Mr. Gillman, who had watched 
over his iast years, he said in his will : “ As the most expressive 
way in which I can only mark my relfltion to hinv and in 
remembrance of a great and good man, revered bytls .-.^h, I 
leave the manuscript volume lettered ‘Arist. Manuscript — Birds, 
Acharriians, Knights,’ presented to nrt by my deSr friend and 
patron, the Right Hon. John Hookham Frc^e, who, of all men 
I have had the means of knowing during my life, appears to me 
eminently to deser\'e to be charactei ized as 6 *coXtJK<iya^of, « 
(fjiXoKaXotJ* Frere’s sister and house companion died in 1839, 
and was buried by tfTe side of his w ife. He also was laid bSside 
her in the English burial-ground at Maha in January 1846. 

The present edition of Frere's translation«f “ The Acharnians,” 
“The Knights,” and “ The Birds ” has been jTrinted direct from 
copies printed for himself at Malta in 1839, •and published 
by Pickerirg in 1840. “The^Works of John Jlookham' Frere, 
in Verse and Prose, now first collected, with a Prefator}' Memoir 
by his nephew's, W, E. and Sir Bartle Frere,” were published in 
1872, in volumes of which a handsome {lopular edition would be 
a delight (p miyiy readers. • , 

ll. M. 
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The Acharnians. 


>H. 10PCI.IS, whose name may ]sc interpreted as conveying the idea of 
lionest policy, is the prmcij^al character in the play. He is repre- 
sented as a humorous, shrewd countryman (a sort of Athenian 
iSancho), who (in consequence of the war, and the invasion of Attica 
by ihe^ Peloponnesian army) had been driven frgm his house and 
j)roperty to t.ake shelter in jhe city. Here his whole thoughts are 
<»ccupied with regret for the comforts he has lost, and with wishes 
for a speedy peace. .The soliloquy m which he appears in the 
first scene, represents him seated alone in the place of Assembly, 
having risen early tp secure a good place, his constant practice (he 
says), in order to bawl, to abuse and interrupt the speakers,’* with 
ihe exception of those, and those only, who are arguing in favour of 
^an immediate peace. Put the magistrates and men of business, 
not having so miftch leisure on their hands as the woi^jhy country- 
man, are less punctual in their attendance, and he is kept waiting, 
to his great discomfort ; their seats are empty, and the citizens in 
the market-pI4ce are talking and idling, or shifting about to avoid 
a most notable instrument of democratic coercion — nimiely, a cord 
coloured with ochre, which the officers stretch across itie market- 
place in order to drive the loiterers to the place of Assembly ; those 
that are overtakfji by the rope, being marked by the ochre, besides 
the damage to their dress, becoming liable to a nominal fine. To 
*avoid the sense of weariness, he is in’^he habit (as he tells t^j), upon 
such occasions^ of giving a forced directiort-to his thoughts ; and he 
gives a sample of his mode of employing this expedient, in the very 
first lines : he is tasking himself to recollect and sum up all the 
things that Ijpd occurred of late either to gratify or^o annoy him. 
At length, however, he is relieved from the pursuit of this unsatis- 
factory pastinAf The magistrates arrive and take their scats — the 
place of Assembl)^is filled, and silence is proclaimed — when a new 
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personage enters hastily. Here we have'an instance of Ihe pcculi.n 
character of invention which belongs to the ancient comedy ; in 
which a bodily form and action is given to those images which have 
no existence except in the forms of«animated or fanciful language. 
“ If a deity were to come down among the Athenians and propose 
to conclude a peace for/hem, they would not listen to him ’ — this 
phrase is here exhibited in action ; for the pjrsonage above men- 
tioned is a demigod (descended immediately from Ceres herself, as 
he proves by a very rapid and confident recitation of^his genealogy), 
but his offer of his services as a mediator are veiy ill received, and 
he very narrowly escapes lieing taken into custody. 

The next persons who present themselves, to the A>sembly are two 
Envoys returned from a mission to the Court of ■f'u they 

have contrived to piolong for several years. 'J'hey relate all the 
hardships which they had undergone in luxurioifb entertainments 
and in tedious journeys with a splendid e4»uipage : they moreover 
had been detained by an unforeseen circumstance on their anival at 
the capital. The state of things was such as Autolycus desciibes: 
**The King is not at the palace, he is gone to ))urge melancliply and 
air himself but the King of Pcisia was not gone, like the King 
of Bohemia, **on board a new ship he wns gone wdth a magnifi- 
cent military retinue to the Golden Mountains, where, according to 
the Ambas.sadors’ report, he continued for e^.ght months in an 
unremitting course of catha tics. On his retiirp to the capita), they 
had the honour of being presented, and entertained at a most 
singular and marvellous banquet ; finally, they had succeeded in 
their mission, and had brought with them a c mfidential servant oC 
llie Crown />f Persia (a noblemSn of high rank, ilkough rather of a 
suspicious name), Shamartabas, commissioned to declare lli'^ 
Majesty’s iAention to the people of Athens, Shamarianas holds 
the distinguished office and title of the King’s Eyef of cour-e the 
mask wdiich<s assigned him is distinguished by an eye of enormous 
size, the appearance of whicli and the gravity of gesture suited t(» 
such an exalted personage excite the rustic republican spleen of 
honest Dicaeopolis. The communications of ^ile great Persian 
courtier, being in his own language and consequently unintelligible, 
are variously interpreted. Dfcaeopolis takes upon liimself to ques^ 
tion him peremptorily, ind in the course of the e^smination dis- 
covers a couple of effeminate Athenian fops, disguised as eunuchs, 
in his train ; this discovery, however, creates no sensation. The 
King’s Eye i| invited with the usual honours to a banquet in the 
Prytaneum ; buf when Dicaeopolis sees these impostors and enemies 
of his country upon the point of being rewarded w’itl^a good dinner, 
the indignatififf which is excited in his independent spirit decides at 
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onct Fiis futjire destinies and the conduct of alj the scenes which 
folloMT. In that tone which a person is apt to employ when he 
fancies that the zeal of his friends gives liim a right to command 
Iheir service-, he calls outf very peremptorily for Amphitheus, and 
without any }»reamble or prefatory request, directs him to proceed 
to Sparta without loss of time, aaid to* conclude a separate peace for 
him (Dicxopolis^, his wife and family, advancing to him at the same 
ti)ne the piAicipal sum of eight drachmns for that purpose. 

Another Enwy now apj^ars, returned from a Court of a different 
description. He has not, like the former, any complaints to make 
of having been overwhelmed with an excess of ostentation and 
and jirofusion from the Grand Monarque of those times ; he has 
a sort of contemporary Czar Peter, the Autocrat of 
Thrace, having liv^d (of course according to his own account) in a 
most jolly barbarous intimacy with that rising potentate, and inspir- 
ing him with the siftcerest hearty zeal in favour of the polished state 
of Athens, His son, the heir apparent, had been admitted by the 
Athenians to the freedom of their city, an honour which, in their 
opi#.ion (as well as in that of Mr. Peter Putty in Foote’s farce), any 
prince ought to be proLvd of ; and the Assembly are accordingly 
informed of the deligh<.and enthusiasm vith which the compliment 
had been accepted. "They are piesented moreover v ith a specimen of 
the auxiliary troops, somewhat singularly equipped, which their new 
ally is willing Ic^cmploy in their sendee, but at a rate of pay wliich 
Dicseopolis exclaims against as scandalous. He lias soon other 
causes of complaint ; fu^ attracted by the pa‘;sion for gnilic, which 
it seems is predominant amongs^ them, the Odomanlians (for tliat 
u th^name t)f the tiibe to which the new wai rior? belong) begin 
their operations by plundering the store which {|>icaeopolis had 
piovidetl for his own luncheon; outrageous at this injury, after 
reproaching the magistiates with their apathy in sufitring it, he 
takes, what it seem- was an effectual mode of dissolving the 
A--einbIy, by declaring that a storm is coming on, and affirming 
that he has felt a drop of lain. This sort of Polish veto nullifies 
the proceedings of the Assembly, which is accordingly dissolved. 
Dicaeopolis is left lamenting over the pillage of his provisions, but his 
spiiits are soon revived by the appearance of Amphitlielk, who has 
lelurned wifli samples of treaties of peace or truces. Tlicse treaties 
or truces are typified by the wines employed in the libations by 
which they Vere ratified ; a conceit, which in the language of the 
original appears less extravagant, the Greeks havihg only one and 
th#same W'ord by W'hich they expressed the idea of a truce and 
that of the iSation by which it was rendered valid. Amphitheus is 
in a hurry, havjng been (as he says) discovered and pursued by a 
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number of old lustics of Acharnw, who sinte tjje ruin of vine- 
yards of their «.illage by ihe invading army, had become ^furious 
against a peace. Dicseopolis tastes and discusses the qualities of 
the wines, and having fixed upon a sample of thirty years’ growth, 
goes away with a determination to avail himself of the cliange 
in his affairs, by keeping tli^ Feast of Bacchus once more in his own 
village ; while Amphiiheus runs off to avoid the Acharnians whom 
he bad outrun, but who are still in quest of him. 

Scene. — The Pnyx, 

Dic.eopolis. 

How many things there are to cross and vex me, 

My comforts I compute at four precisely. 

My griefs and miseries at a hundred thousand. 

Let’s see what there has happened to rejoice me 
With any real kind of joyfulness ; 

Come, in the first^place I set down five talents, 

Which Cleon vomited up again and refunded ; 

There I rejoiced ; I loved the knights fo/ that ; 

Twas nobly done, for the interests of all Greece. 

But again I suffered cruell/ in the theatre * 

A tragical disappointment — There was I 
Gaping to hear old Aeschylus, when ’the Herald 
Called out, ‘«Theognis,* brin^ your chorus for*vard.” 
Imagine what^my feelings must have been ! 

But then Dexitbeus pleased me coming forwarc^ 

And singing hes Boeotian melody ; 

But next came Chaeris with his music truly, 

That turned me sick, and killed me very nearly. 

But never in my lifetime, man nor boy, 

Was I so j'exed as at this pr^ent moment ; 

To see the Pnyx, at thi^ time of the morning, 

Quite empty, when the Assembly should be full.^ 

There are our citizens in the market-place, 

Lounging and talking, shifting up and down 

, « 

* A bad tragic poet, ridiculed in this play. 
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To escape the painted twine that ought to sweep 
The shoal of them this way ; not even the Il-esidents 
Arrived — they’re always last, crowding and jostling 
To get the foremost seat ; but as for peace 
They never think about it — Oh, p#or country ! 

As for myself, I’fh always the first man. 

Alone in the* morning, here I take my place, 

Here I contemplate, here I stretch my legs ; 

I think and think — I don’t know what to think. 

1 draw conclusions and comparisons, 

I ponder^I reflect, I pick my nose, 

I make a stiak — I* make a metaphor, 

I fidget about, aiK^ yawn and scratch myself ; 

Looking in vain to the prospect of the fields, 

Loathing the city, longing for a peace, 

7 o 1 eturn to my poor village and my faruf, 

That never used to cj)' ‘‘ Come buy my charcoal I ” 

Nor, “ Buy my oil*! ” nor Buy my anything ! ” 

But gave me what I w^anted, fregly and fairly, 

Clear of all cos!, with never a word of buying, 

Or such buy-words, ^o here I’m come, resolved 
I To bawl, to abuse, to interriypt the speak ers, 

Whenever I Iiear a A»'ord of any kind * 

Except for an immediate peace. Ah there ! • 

The Presidents at last ; see, there they come ! 

All scrambling for their seats — I told you s(f ! 

Herald. Move forward there 1 Move forward all of ye 
Further I wi^^in the consecrated ground. 

Amphitheus. Has anybody spoke ? 

Her. * Is anytody 

Prepared to speak ? 

Amp. Ves, I. 

Her. • Who are you and what? 

-Smp. Amphitheus the demigod. 

Her. 


Not a man? 
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AiMP. No, I’m immortal ; for the first Aipphitheu^ 

Was born of Cefes and Triptolemils, 

His only son was Keleiis, Kelcus married 
Phaenarete my grandmother, Lykinus 
My father, was their son ;« that’s proof enough 
Of the immortality in our famil3^ • 

The gods moreover have dispatched me here 
Commissioned specially to arrange a peace 
Betwixt this city and Sparta — notwithstanding 
I find myself rather in want at present 
Of a little ready money for my journey. - 
The magistrates won't assist me. 

Her, ConstaVles ! 

Amp. O Keleiis and Triptolemus, don’t forsake me ! 

Dig. You Presidents, I say ! you exceed your powers ; 
You insult the Assembly, dragging off a man * 

That offered to make terms and give us peace. 

Her. Keep silence tliere. • 

Dig. By Jove, but I won’t be silent. 

Except I hear a motion about peace. * 

Her. Ho there I the Ambassadors from the King of 
Persia. ^ 

Dig. What ^Cing of Persia ? what AmbassadTors ? • 

I’m sick of foreigners and foreign animals, 

Peacocks* and coxcombs and Ambassadors. 

Her. Keep lienee there. 

Dig. * What’s here ?. What dress is that ? 

In the name of Ecbatana I f What does it me^n ? 

t 

• Peacocks had been introduA^d at the public charge, and #Bre exhibited 
monthly. It is to be supposed that the exhibition had become rather 
stale. 

t The name of an ^nknown and extraordinary place is sometigies used to 
express wonder. In New England a thing is said to be ’‘Jerusalem fifte.** 
Flanders in the time of Philip HI. served the Spaniards ftt* a phrase of 
aronder, “ No bay mas Flandes.'* 
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Am13. You s«nt fis when Euthymenes was Archon, 
Soiii^ few years back, A'mbassadors to Persia, 

With an appointment of two drachmas eacli 
For daily maintenance. 

Die. Alas, poor drachmas ! 

^ AxMb. 'Twas*no such easy service, I can tell you, 

No trifling inconvenience to be dragged 
Along those dusty dull Caystrian plains, 

Smothered with cushions in the travelling chariots, 
C)^liged to lodge at night in our pavilions. 

Jaded and hacked to death. 

Die. • * My service then 

Was an easy oik?, you think ! on guard all night, 

In the open air, at the outposts, 011 a mat. 

Amu. . . At our reception we were forced to drink 
Strong luscious wine in cups of gold and crystal .... 

Die. O rock of Athens ! sure thy very stones 
Should mutiny at such open mockery ! 

Amb. [/;/ continuation^ ^ 

.... with tfie barbarians 'tis the test of manhood. 

I'here the great drii4:ers are the greatest men .... 

Die. As debauchees an^ coxcombs are with us. 

A*ib. [/;/ continuation\ * 

.... In the fourth year we reached the rc^^al residence, ' 
But foun3 the Sovereign absent on a progress, 

Gone with his army to the Golden MountSins, 

To take his ease, and purge his royal person ; 

There he ij^mained eight months. 

Die. When did he close 

His coupe of medicine ? 

Amb. With the full of the moon 
He rose, and left his seat, returning homeward ; 

There he admitted us to an audience, • 

.^nd ent^tained us at a royal banquet 
With a service of whole oxen baked in crust 
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Die. Oxen in crust I what lies, what trumpen' ! 

Did ever any mortal hear the like? 

Amb. Besides they treated us witfi a curious bird, 

Much bigger than our own Cleonymus. 

Tis called the Chousibus. * 

Die. Ay, by that same token 

We're choused of our two drachmas. 

Amb. Finally, ; 

We’ve brought you here a nobleman, Shamartabas 
By name, by rank and office the King’s Eye. 

Die. God send a crow to pick it out, I say, 

And yours the Ambassador's into the bargain 1 
Her. Let the King's Eye come forward? 

Die. Hercules ! 

What’s here ? an eye for the head of a ship ! what poii\t, 
What headland is lie weathering? what’s your course? 

What makes you steer so steadily and so slowly ? 

Amb. Come now, Shamartabas, stand forth ; declare 
The King's intentions to the •\thenian people, 

[Shamartabas here utters some 7uords, which Orien- 
talists have supposed to be ('he common formula 
prefixed to the edicts (f the Persian ^Monarch — 
lartaman exarksan apissonai satra.] 


* The imaginative spirit of antiquity had transformed tlie head of a ship 
into the likeness of human face ; the keel served for a nose, a painted eye 
being inserted on each side, and a portion of the convex projections of the 
bow was coloured red, to represent a pair of cheeks, wheijpe the epithet 
“red-cheeked" is applied to ships in Homer. The face thus produced was 
appropriated to Medusa b)' the additionf.of two snakes diverging from it, 
and running alotg the gunwale (according to Hipponax’s dest^iption “as 
if they were going to bite the heaS of the steersman"). The whole vessel 
was thus converted into the form of a protecting amulet. It appears by 
what Herodotus says of the oracle addressed to the Siphnians, that the 
“red cheeks " must h^^e gone out of fashion in his time ; but thea“ eye" is 
still universal in the Mediterranean, and the writer of this note has seen Ae 
snake in its proper position and direction, on the gunwale of sAall craft itt 
Ibe harbour ot Valletta and in the Bay of Cadis* 
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AMb. You understand it ? ^ 

Dfc. No, by Jove, not I. 

Amb. \to DiCiEOPOi.ig] He says the King intends to 
send us gold. 

[A? Shamartabas] Explain abo*ut the gold; speak more 
, distin(jtly. 

Shamartabas. Sen gooly Jaonau aphooly chest. 

Die. Well, that's distinct enough ! 

Hkr. What does he say ? 

JC. ^'hat it's a foolish jest for the lonians 
To imagine that tlic King would send them gold. 

Amb. No, no I — He’s telling ye of chests full of gold. 
Die. What chests ? you’re an impostor. — Stand away 
Keep off; and let me alone to question him. 

^ \to Shamartabas] 

You Sir, ygu Persian I answer me distinctly 
And plainly, in presence of this fist of mine ; 

On pain of a royal purple bloody nose. 

Will the King^end us gold, ormvill he not ? 

[Shamartabas shakes his head] 

Have our Ambassadors bamboozled us ? 

[SHAM.JRTABAS fiods] • , 

These fellows nod to us in the Grecian fashion ; 

They’re some of our own people, Til be bound. 

One of those eunuchs there I’m sure I kno;^ : 

I’m positive it’s Cleisthenes the Siburtian. • 

How durst you, you baboon, with such a beard, 

And your designing wicked rump close shaved. 

To pass yourself upon us for^ eunuch ? 

And who’# this other ? Sure eno\*gh it’s Strato ^ 

Her. Silence there ! Keep your seats ! 

The Senate have invited the King’s Eye 
Tj feasfwith them in the Prytaneum. 

Die. There — 

An*!; it enough to drive one m^d? to drive 
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^To hang himself?, to be kept here in attenddnce, 

Working myself into a strangury ; 

Whilst every door flies open to thestf fellows. 

But ril do something desperate and decided. 

Where is Amphitheus got to ? 

Amp. Here am I. 

Die. There — Take you these eight drachma* on my 
part, 

And make a separate peace for me with Sparta, 

For me, my wife and children and maidservant 
And you — Go on with your embassies and fooleries. 

Her. Theorus, our ambassador into Tlirace, 

Returned from King Sitalces ! ^ 

Tiieo. Here am I. 

Die. More coxc^ibs called for ! Here’s another coming. 
Theo. We should not have remained so »* long in 
Thrace .... " ^ 

Die. If you hadn’t been overpaid I know you wouldn’t. 
Theo. But for the snow, which covered all the country, 
And buried up the roads, and froze the rivers. 

'Twas singular this change of weather Hippened 
Just when The^gnis here, our fr<5sty poet, r 
Brought out hisjtragedy. We passed our time 
In drinking with Sitalces. He’s your friend, ^ 

Vour friend and Jpver, if there ever was one, 

And writes the ciame of Athens on his walls, f 
His son, your new-made fellow-citizen, 

Had wished to have been enrolled in proper forfc 
At the Apaturian festival ; and meanwhile, 

During his aSsence, earnes^y desires 

* 'rtieonis is noted in the ^'Wasps’' as a flattering, super*civil, parasitical 
person. See his efforts at reconciliation in the next page. 

t The common pradfice of lovers both in ancient and modern tfbes ; l^it 
in this instance there is probably an allusion to some public^onuments 
which recorded tlie king’s alliance with th^ Athenians in tcrmg flattering to 
their national vanity. 
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That Jhe Apdturian sausages may be sent him. 

He is urgent with his father to befriend 
His newly adopted counft-ymen ; and in fine 
Sitalces has been so far worked ugon, 

He has sworn last his solemn Thracian oath, 

Stsfnding before the sacrifice, to send 

Such an aftny, he said, that all the Athenian people 

Shall think that there’s a flight of locusts coming. 

Die. Then hang me if I believe a word about it, 

E?ti.pt Sidr being locusts ; that seems likely. 

Theo. Apd now he has sent some warriors from a tiibe 
The fiercest in al[ Thrace. 

Die. Well, come — That’s fair. 

Her. The Thracians that came hither with Theorus 1 
Letnhem come forward 1 ^ 

Die. • What the plague are these ? 

Theo. The Oclomantian army. 

Die. I'he Odoniantians? 

Thracians? aiKi what has brought them here from Thrace 
So strangely eqiiipt, disguised, and circumcised ? 

Theo. These are ^ race of fellows, if you’d hire ’em, 
Only^t a couple of drachm'is daily pay ; • 

With their light javelins, and their little buglers, 

They’d w’orry and skirmish over all Boeotia. 

Die. Two drachmas for those scarecj-ow^s I and our 
seamen • 

What would they say to it ? — left in arrears, 

Poor fellows, that are our support and safeguard. 

Out, out upon it I I'm a plundered man. ^ 

I’m robb?d and ruined here with*the Odomantians. 

They're seizing upon my garlic. 

Thec^ [/(? fAe Thracian's] Oh, for shame, 

Lft the nian's garlic alone. You shabby fellow'', 

You countryman, take care what you're about ; 

Don't ventufe near them when they’re primed with garlic. 
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Die. You magistrates, have you the face to see it, * 

With your owii eyes — ^your fellow-citizen 
Here, in the city itself, robbed by barbarians ? 

But I forbid the Assembly. There’s a change 
In the heaven ! I felt a'drop of rain ! Tin witness ! 

Her. The Thracians must withdraw, to atte,nd again* 
The first of next month. The Assembly is closed. 

Die. Lord help me, what a luncheon have I lost ! • 

But there’s Amphitheus coming back from Sparta. 

Welcome Amphitheus ! . ^ ^ 

Amp. I’m not welcome yet. 

There are the Acharnians pursuing me ! 

Die. How so ? * 

Amp. I was coming here to bring the treaties. 

But a parcel of old Acharnians smelt me out, ^ 

Case-hardened, 3Td, inveterate, hard-handed 
Veterans of Marathon, hearts of oak and iron, 

Slingers and smiters. Tliey bawled out and bellowed : 

You dog, you villain ! nor the vines arc rijined, 

You’re come with treaties, are you ? ” Then they stopj^ed. 
Huddling up handfuls of great slinging stones 
In the lappets of their cloaks, and I ran off, 

And they canJe driving after roe pell-mell, 

Roaring and shouting. ^ 

Die. Aye, why let them roar ! 

You’ve brougljt the treaties ? 

Amp. Aye, three samples of ’em ; 

This here is a five years’ growth, taste it and tty. 

Die. Don’t like it ! ^ 

Amp. • « 

Die. Don’t like it ; it won’t do ; 

There’s an uncommon ugly twang of pitch, 

A touch of nava^ armament about it. 

Amp. Well, here’s a ten years’ growth, maj^" suit you 
better. 
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Die* No, neither of theon. There’s a sorUof sourness 
Here in this last, a taste of acid embassies, 

And vapid allies turning t» vinegar. 

Amp. But here’s a truce of thirty ^ears entire, 

Warranted sound.. 

Die. • O Bacchus and the Bacchanals ! 

This is yourgsort ! here’s nectar and ambrosia ! 

Here’? nothing about providing three days’ rations ; 

It says, “ Do what you please, go where you will.” 

I ch#nse i^ and adopt it, and embrace it, 

Eor sacrifice and foj my private drinking. 

In spite of all the Acharnians, I’m determined 
To remove out of the reach of wars and mischief, 

And keep the feast of Bacchus in my farm. 

AMg. And I’ll run off to escape from thos^ Acharnians. 

« 

Masses of men, when in a §tate of exciteme’..t, whatever may be their 
collective character * a ' pufpo<;e, are apt to separate into two divi- 
sions ; those of a m’diler and more reasonable temper taking the 
one side, and the,^nore ardent and inH’actable taking the other. This 
is exemplified in two Seniichoriises. The fust are upon tlie point of 
abandoning their pursui^ while the second j)ersevere in it with 
unabated eagerness, indefatigable and (as tliey afterwards show 
themselves) intplacable. The first, on the contrary, aie by degiecs 
pacifieS and induced to listen to reason. ^ 

This difference of feeling finally pioduces a struggle between them, in 
which those ^ho are of “milder mood” obtain the advantage ; and 
their opponents are obliged to call for assistance fro*iii Lainachus, a 
romantic, enthusiastic military character, and, of couAe, as decided 
an advocate for war as Dicaeopolis (the poet’s diamatic representa- 
tive) is for p«ace. Lamachus appears in his gorgeous armour. 
Dicaeopolis, under the affectation of extreme tenor and simplicity, 

’ contrives to banter and provoke him. Lamachus )Ttoceeds to 
violence, an® is foiled ; after which a di5))ute is carried on for some 
time between them upon equal terms; and they finally separate 
with a declaration of their respective determinations ; tlie one 
looking fogward’to military achievement, and the egher to commei- 
cial^rofit and enjoyment. 

It may be necefsary to say something of an attempt that has been 
mgde in the translation of the following Chorus to convey to tbe 
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English readier some notion of the metrical characfcr of th^ original. 
The poet himself has described the metre as bold and manly, 
expressive of firmness and vehemei^e, and, as such, suitable to the 
persons of whom his Chorus is composed. The Cretic metre (for 
that is its name) consists of a quaver between two crotchets 
( — — ), and may be considered as a truncated form of tlie Trochaic, 
differing from it only hy the subtraction of a shoit or^juaver s) liable ; 
the Trochaic itself consisting of four syllables, a crotcjiet and quaver 

alternately ( — '). In consequence of this affinity, we find 

that the two metres frequently pass into each other. 

In the instance Ijefore us, the Chorus begins with the Trochaic, but after the 
first four lines parses into the Cretic; the second CrQti(^ine erMbits 
a vaiiety of frequent occurrence in the Greek, the last crotchet bein^ 
resolved into two quavers ( — ^ ^ Mbreove?^ the altercation 

between Dlcaeopolis and the Chorus is kept up for some time in 
Trochaics and Cretics alternately. 

Chorus. 

Follow faster! all together! search, inquire of-every one. 
Speak, inform us, have you seen him? Whither is the rascal 
run ? 

Tis a point of public s^vice that the W-aitor should be 
caught 

In the fact, seized and arrested vfith the treaties that he 
brouglit. • 

Semi CHORUS 1. 

c 

He’s escaped, lie^s escaped — 

Out upon it ! ^ut upon it ! — 

Out of sight,* out of search. 

O the sad wearisome 
LfOad of years ! 

Well do I^remember such a burden as I bore 
Running with Fhayllus^ wuih a hamper at my Ifeck, 

Out alack, 

Years ago. 

1 • 

* An eminent conqueror in the foot-race at Olympilt There was. 
probably some story of his having been matched (under certain disadvajp- 
tages) against an active man who had l>een used to nm dnder a burden. 
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But, alas,/ny sixfy winters aixi my sad rheumatic pain 
Break my speed and spoil my riHining, — and that old 
unlucky sprain. 

He's escaped — 

• Semichorus II. 

• • 

But wf’ll pursue him. W'liether we be fast or slow, 
He shall learn to dread the peril of an old Acharnian foe. 

O Supreme Powers above, 

Mercifcl Fat^ec Jove, 

Oh, the vile miscreant wretch ; 

How did he dare, 

How did he presume* in his unutterable villany to make a 
peace, 

Peace wjth the detestable, abominable Spartan race. 

No, the war must not end — 

Never end — till the whole Spartan tribe 
Are reduced, trampled* down, 

Tied and bound, l^nd and foot. * 

Chor. Now we must renew the search, pursuing at a 
steady pace. • 

Soon or late w^ shall secure hitn, hunted down jrom place 
to place. ^ 

Look about likg eager marksmen, ready with your slings and 
stones. 

How I long to fall upon him, the villain, and to«smash his 
bones ! 

# 

Enter DiCiEOPOLis, his Wike amt Daughter, a 
• Slave, • 

Die. Peace, Peace. 

Silence, Silence. 

Cho*. Stand aside! Keep out of sight ! •List to the 
sacrificial fries ! 

There be comes, Jhe very fellow, going cut to sacrifice. 
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Wait and i^atch him for a minute, we shall haye him by 
surprise. 

Die. Silence ! move forward, the Canephora ; 

You, X^nthias, follow close behind her there. 

In a proper manner, with your pole and emblem. 

Wife. Set down the basket, daughter, and begin • 

The ceremony. • 

Daughter. Give me the cruet, mother, 

And let me pour it upon the holy cake. 

Die. Oh, blessed Bacchus, what a joy it ft ^ • 

To go thus unmolested, undisturbed, • 

My wife, my children, and my family,^ 

With our accustomed joyful ceremony, 

To celebrate thy festival in my farm. 

Well, here’s ,s]jccess to the truce of thirty years. • 

Wife. Mind your behaviour, child ; carr/the basket 
In a modest proper manner ; look depiure 
And grave ; a happy fellow will he be 
That gives more than aif eye to ye. — Come, move on. 

Mind your gold trinkets, they’ll be stolen else. 

Die. Follow behind there, Xanfhias, with the pole, 

And I’ll strike up the baccHknalian chant. • , 

AVife, you qiust be spectator ; go within, 

And mount to the housetop to behold us pais. , 

Die. 

Leader of the revel rout, 

Of the drunken roar and shout, 

Crazy mirth and saucy jesting, 

Frolic and intrigue clandestine ! 

Half a efozen years artf passed,* 

Here we meet in peace at last. 


• This comedy was produced in 42^ B.c , the sixth ye^r of the t*elopon- 
pasiai) war. 
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All my wars and fights are o'er : 

Other batries please me more* 

With my neighbour s nVaid,^the Thracian, 

Found marauding in the wood ; 

Seiaing on the fair occasion, 

With a quick retaliation 
Making an immediate booty 
Of her innocence and beauty. 

•If a drunken head should ache, 

Bones and heads we never break. 

If we quarrel overnight ; 

At a full carousittg soak, 

In the morning all is right ; 

And the shield hung out of sight 
In the chimney smoke. 

CHOK.*That’s^ the man. Mind your aim ; 

Pelt away — Pelt away. 

Die. Heaven and Earth! what's here to do? You’d 
break the pitcher, have a care ! , 

Chor. We’ll break your head, 

^Ve’ll break your bones, , 

We’ll pummel you to death with ftones. 

Die. Teft me, most serene Acharnians, wherefore, uj on 
what pretence ? ^ 

• Chor. Impudence I Insolence I 
Infamous traitor, do ye dare to ask ? 

In despite 

Of duty and righV— 

Du^ to the state, , 

Duty to the lav^, — 

You’ve presumed to separate 
Your private cause, 

With the villainous abuse 
Of a treasonably truce. 
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And you dare, 

Standing there, 

V^oid of shame, void of grace, 

To look us in the face. 

Die. But my motife — Once again, let me be heard, and 
I’ll explain. 

Chor. No reply. You shall die, 

Stoned and buried all at once, 

Buried in a heap of stones. 

Die. Have patience, do ! forbear a bit I 

You’ve never heard my reasons yet. 

Chor. We’ve forborne, long cnoii^n ; • 

Say no more. IVash and stutf ! 

We detest you worse than Cleon, him that, if he gets his 
dues, 

We shall cut-up into thongs to serve the knights for straps 
and slioes. 

We’ll not hear ye \ your alliance with the worst of enemies, 

Witli the wicked hated#Spartans, we’ll avenge it and chastise. 

Die. Don't be talking of the Spartans; ’tis another 
question wholly, « 

All my guilt or innocence depends upon the treaty solely.* 

Chor. Don’t imagine to cajole us with your* arguments 
and fetches ; 

You confess you made a peace with those abominable 
wretf-hes. 

Die. Well, the very Spartans even, — I’ve my doubts and 
scruples whether ^ 

They’ve been totally to blame, in ev’ry instance, altogether. 

Chor. Not to blaque in every instance 1 Vijlain, vagabond, 
how dare ye, 

lalking treason to our faces, to suppose that we should 
spare ^ 

Die. Not so totally to blame ; and I nvould show tha^ 
here and there. 
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The treatment they received from us has not been abso- 
lutely fair.* 

Chor. What a scandal ! what an insult ! what an outrage 
on tlie state ! 

Are yc come to plead before us as tke Spartans’ advocate ? 

Die. I’m prepaied to plead the cause, and biing my neck 
here for a pledge, 

Placed upon*' the chopping block, ready to meet the axe’s 
cclge. 

CiiOR. Don’t be standing shilly-slially, comrades, let the 
traitor die. 

Pummel him 4\'itli atones to pieces, pound and maul him 
utterly, 

Mash the villain to a jelly, like a vat of purple dye. 

Die. Pm astonished at your temper. Won’t you give me 
lc5ve to say 

Something in my own defence, my good Acharnians? Hear 
me, pray 1 

Chor. We’re determined not to hear ye. 

Die. That will be severe indeed. 

Chor. We re determined. 

. Die. Gopd Acharnians, give me time 

and Jiear rrie plead, 

Chor. Death awaits you, death this instant. 

• Die. ® Then the quick resolve is taken. 

Know that I’ve secured a hostage destined to redeem my 
bacon.* 

He, your homebred kindly kinsman, he with me shall live 
or perish. 

Chor. What’s the matter ? Is there any child dr infant 
that you cherish, 

Missing here amongst you, neighbours, whom he keeps 
confined in durance ? 

• 

* The extravagant burlesque which follows, turns upon the occupation 0/ 

Ihc Acharnians as charooal-bumers. 
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What can else inspire the man with such a confident 
assurance’ ? 

Die. Strike, destroy me then, while I shall act in turn 
the assassin’s part. 

If the native love of fcharcoal moves not your obdurate 
heart. 

[DiCitoPOLis discovers a hamper of thar coaly and 
stands over it in a menacing theatrical attitude ^ 
. linth a sword dragon i\ 

Chor. O forbear ! see there ! 

See the poor natural Acharnian hamper ‘of oui Own, 

Ready to be overthrow’ll. 

Spare it, I beseech thee, spare.* 

Die. Ill not hear ; the ivord is passed. Poor thing, this 
instant isrirs last. 

Chor. Spare it as our only joy, 

Our solace and employ, 

The staff of our d^lining years. 

Die. You, when I besought a hearing, armed )Our hands 
and shut your ears. ^ 

Chor. Yes, but now w’e’ll permit, 

Well dispense, we’ll allow 
Your defence. 

Our beloved 
Darling is at stake. 

We submit 
Wholly for his sake. 

i) . 

* A burlesque of some scene in a contemporary tragedy in which the 
actors were “brought to a dead-lock,” It should seem as if in the original 
here parodied, the assailants had been kept at bay by tlie counter-menace 
of destroying son|f royal infant in a cradle, which suggested dhe substitute 
of a hamper of charcoal. In one of the existing tragedies of Eiftlpides 
there is an instance of a dead-lock quite as decided as the Sne which setml 
to be parodied herei 
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Die. Before we yftirley or compound, cast me those 
pebbles to the ground. 

Chor. See there, all’s fair. 

But keep your worci, sheath the sword. 

Die. Other pebbles may be lurking in the lappets of your 
jerkin. • 

Chor. Never fear, never doubt; 

See them here shaken out. 

There’s none behind : only mind, 

Keep your word, sheath the sword. 

And here \ fling stone and sling, 

Sling and stone, both away. 

Both in one ; both ^re gone. 

Die. Well now, will you please to have done with your 
noise and nonsense, 

And fling them away, too, both. Fine work “you’ve made, 
A pretty business ! Look there at your hamper. 

What a taking the poor creature has been in. 

Voiding its coal-dust, like a cuttlg-fish, 

For very fright ;* nearly destroyed, in short, 

Merely from a want of temper and discretion 
.On the part of its own friends^* ’Tis passing strange, 

That hiwnan nature should be so possessed 
With a propensity to pelt and bawl ; 

When gentle •easy Reason might decide 
All their debates with order, peace, and law ; 

When I myself stand here resigned, and ready 
To plead my ^use before a chopping-block, 

To vindicate the Spartans and myself. 

^Vet I, forsooth, can feel the fear of death, 

And hold my life as dear as others do. 

Chor. Bring the block ! Bring it here ! 

Rogue, for I long to hear • 

Parody of the rhetorical style of Euripides. 

b 
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Speedily^ whatever you can. have to say. 

Speak' away. 

Semichorl's. 

Twas your own choice, your own appointed pledge. 

Bring forth the chopping-block, and speak away. 

Die. Well, there it is. See, there^s the choppjng-block 
And little I myself am the defendant. 

Depend upon it, I’ll fight manfully, 
ril never hug myself within my shield ; 

I'll speak my mind, moreover, about the Spartans. 

And yet forsooth a secret anxious fear ' - 

Appals me ; for I know the turn and teiijper 
Of rustic natures, tlien delighted most 
When from some bold declairner, right or v»rong, 

They hear their‘counir>*s praises and their own \ 
Delighted, but deluded all the while, 

•Unconsciously bamboozled and befooled. 

And well I know the mind? of aged men, 

And the malignant pleasure that they feel 
In a harsh verdict or an angry vote. 

And well I recollect my suft'erings past 
From Cleon, for my comedy last year ] * 

And how he dragged me to the senate liouse, 

And trod me down, and bellowed over me, 

And licked n^e with the rough side of his tongue ; 

And mauled me, till I scarce escaped alive, 

All battered and bespattered and befouled, t 
Permit me, therefore, first to clothe myself 
In a patheVical and heart-rending dress. 

Chor. It’s no use 1 mere excuse ! 

Mere pretence ! 

Take what youcvill for your defence, 


• The Babylonijms. 
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Anything you think of use, « 

Even the invisible huge hobgoblin helmet 
Of the learned Hieronymus,* if you choose. 

I care not, I ; 

You may try 

The tricks *and turns of Sisyphus in the play \ t 
AVe grantVree leave for all, but no delay. 

Die. Well, I must try then to keep irp my spirits, 

And trudge away to find Euripides. 

Hollohf ‘ 

Servant# Who’s there? 

Die. • Euripides within? 

Serv. Within, yet not within. You comprehend me } 

Die. Within and not within! why, what do ye mean ? 
StRV. I speak correctly, old sire I his Outward man 
Is in the garret writing tragedy ; 

AV hile his essential being is abroad, 

Pursuing whimsies in the worlc^of fancy. 

Die. O liappy Euripides, with such a servant ; 

So clever and accomglished ! — call him out. 

Serv. It’s quite impossible. 

Die * But it must b*e done. 

Positively and absolutely 1 must see him ; • 

Or I must^tand here, rapping at the door. 

Euripides ! Euripides ! come down, 

If ever you came down in all your life ! 

Tis I, *tis Qicaeopolis from Chollidae.t 
Eur. Vm not at leisure to come down. 

Die. ^ * Perhaps — 

But here’s the scene-shifter can wlieel you round. 

♦ A lyrical and tragic poet particulaily .studious of the terrific. 

J This .Tpl^y is lost, but_ Sisyphus had been rep»sented in old poetic 
le^iids as s^artful a person, that he had persuuded Proserpine to consent 
to his release from the infernal regions. 

} A mark of rusticity. Dicaeopolis mentions his deinus in addition to 
bis name* 
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Eur. It canijot be. 

Die. But however, notwithstanding. 

ErR. Well, there then I’m wheeled round ; for I had not 
time 

For coming down. 

Die. Euripides, I say ! 

Eur. What say ye ? < 

Die. Euripides I Euripides ! 

Good lawk, you’re there ! upstairs 1 you write upstairs, 
Instead of the ground-floor ? always upstairs. • : 

Well now, that’s odd ! But, dear Euripides, 

If you had but a suit of rags that you could lend me. 

You’re he that brings out cripples in your tragedies ; 

A’nt ye ? You’re the new poet, he that writes 
Those charact^s of beggars and blind people. . 

Well, dear Euripides, if you could but lend me* 

A suit of tatters from a cast-off tragedy. 

For mercy’s sake, for I’m obliged to make 
A speech in my own defence before the Chorus, 

A long pathetic speech this very day ; 

And if it fails, the doom of death betides me. 

Eur. Say,, what do ye seekf is it the woeful garb 
In which the jvretched aged CEneus acted ? 

Die. No, ’twas a wretcheder man than CEnevs, much.* 
Eur. Was it blind Phoenix? 

Die. ‘ No, not Phoenix, no, 

A fellow a great deal wretcheder than Phoenix. 

Eur. 1 wonder what he wants ; is it the ra^s 
Which Philoctetes went a begging with ? 

Die. No, ’twas a beggar worse than Philoctetfcs. 

Eur. Say, would you wish to wear those loathly weeds. 
The habiliments of lame Bellerophon ? 



* This and the names which follow refer to personages iit those dramas 
of Enripides in which his object had been (what in poetry, as in reaj Ijf?,' is 
the meanest of all), to excite compassion. 
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Did. Twa§ not Bellerophon, but very like him. 

A kinti of a smooth, fine spoken character ; 
xV beggar into the bargaig and a cripple, 

With a grand command of words, bothering and begging. 
Eur. I know your man ; *tis TOephus the Mysian. 

Die. Ah,^7''elephus ! Yes, Telephus ! do, pray, 

Give me tlje things he wore. 

E.ur. Go fetch them there. 

You’ll find ’em next to the tatters of Thyestes, 

Ju^t ove^Ino’s. 7^ake them, there, and welcome. 

Die. O Jupiter, what an infinite endless mass 
Of eternal holes and patches ! Here it is, 

Here’s wherewithsd to clothe myself in misery. 

Euripides, now, since you’ve gone so far. 

Do ^ive me the other articles besides 
Belonging these rags, that suit with them,* 

With a little Mysian bonnet for my head. 

For I must wear a beggar’s garb to-day, 

Yet be myself in spite of my disguise ; 

That the audience all may know me ; but the Chorus, 

Poor creatures, must liot have the least suspicion 
Whilst I cajole them with my rhetoric. 

Euif. I’ll give it you ; your scheme is excellent, 

Deep, subtle, natural, a profound device. 

Die. “ May the heavens reward you ; and as to 
Telephus,* , 

May they decide his destiny as I wish ! 

Why, bless n»e, I’m quite inspired (I think) with phrases. 

^ I shall want the beggar’s staffs though, notwithstanding. 
Eur. H^re, take it, and depart /orth from the*palace. 
Die. O my poor heart ! much hardship hast thou borne, 

And must abide new sorrows even now, 

• — 

• fn the plaj which is here burlesqued, Telephus had been speaking in 
an assumed character, and had appeared, with a similar ambiguous form, 
to be imprecating evil upon hiros^. 
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. * ^ 

Driven hence in want of various articles. 

Subdue thy natilre to necessity, 

Be supple, smooth, importunate,’ and bend 
Thy temper to the level of thy forttine. — 

Vet grant me another boon, Euripides ; 

A little tiny basket let it be, 

One that has held a lamp, all burnt and battered. 

Eur. AVhy should you need it ? ' * 

Die. Tis no need, perhaps, 

But strong desire, a longing, eager wish. 

Eur. You’re troublesome. Depart. * 

Die. Alas, a^as I 

Yet may you prosper like your noble mother.* 

Eur. Depart, I say. 

Dig. Don’t say so I Give me first, 

First give me a^ipkin broken at the brim. * 

Eur. You’re troublesome in the mansion. Take it, go I 
Die. Alas, you know not what I feel, Euripides. 

Yet grant me a pitcher, good Euripides ; 

A pitcher with a sponge plugged in its mouth. 

Eur. Fellow, you’ll plunder me a whole tragedy. 

Take it, and go. ^ 

Die. ' Yes ; aye forsooth, I’m goiifg. 

But how shall ‘1 contrive ? There’s something more 
That makes or mars my fortune utterly ; 

Yet give them, and bid me go, my dear Euripides ; 

A little bundle of leaves to line my basket. 

Eur. For mercy’s sake ! . . . . But take tjjem, There» 
they go ! 

My tragedies and all ! ruined and robbed ! 

Die. No more ; I mean to trouble you no more. 

Yes, I retire ; in truth I feel myself 
Importunate, in^ding on the presence 


* His mother was of very low condition. 
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Of chiefs and princeS, odious and unwelcome. 

But ottt, alas, that I should so forget • 

The very point on which my fortune turns ; 

I wish I may be hanged, *niy dear Euripides, 

If ever I trouble you for anything^ 
except one little^ little, little boon, 

A single lettuce from your mother's stall. 

Eur. This stranger taunts us. Close the palace gate. 
Die. O my poor soul, endure it and depart, 

Anjd take thy sorrowful leave, without a lettuce. 

Yet, knowest thou yet the race which must be run, 
Pleading the»causc* of Sparta : and here you stand 
Even at the goal \ .time urges, arm yourself ! 

Infuse the spirit of Euripides, 

His quirks and quibbles, in thine inmost heart I 
^Tis \tell. Now forward, even to the place • 

Where thou must pledge thy life, and plead the cause 
As may befall thee. Forward, forward yet ; 

A little more. I'm dreadfully oyt of spirits. 

StMK'HURUS II.'*^ 

• 

Speak, or are^’e dumb, 

Thou rogue in grain, 

Iron brain 1 
Heart of stone ! 

Villain, are ye come, , 

Venturing your head alone, 

Singly to support a treason of your own. 

Semichorus I. 

He's resolved, 

Confident, 

Firm in his intent, 


See p. 23, for the characters of the two Semichoruses. 
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t 

Ready to the day. 

— Well, my man ! 

Since that's youi; plan, 

Speak away I 

[/;/ the foUo7vfng tines there is an mtentional imi- 
tation of the dry drawling style of Eurip^es’ 
harangues i] , 

Die. Be not surprised, most excellent spectators, 

If I that am a beggar, have presumed 
To claim an audience upon public matters, e 
Even in a comedy ; for comedy 
Is conversant in all the rules of justice, * 

And can distinguish betwixt right and w^rong. 

The words I speak are bold, but just and true. 

Cleon, at least, cannot accuse me now, , 

That I defame the city before strangers. 

For this is the Lencean festival, 

And here we meet, all by ourselves alone ; 

No deputies are arrived ai yet with tribute^ 

No strangers or allies ; but here we sit 
A chosen sample, clean as sifted corn, 

With our o\yn denizens as a kind of chaff. , 

First, I deftest the Spartans most extremely ; ‘ 

And wish, that Neptune, the Tsenarian deity, ^ 

Would bury them in their houses with his earthquakes- 
For I’ve had losses — losses, let me tell ye, 

Like other people ; vines cut down and injured. 

Blit, among friends (for only friends are her6), 

Why should we blameThe Spartans for all this? 

For people of ours, sonpe people of our own, • 

Some people from amongst us here, 1 mean ; 

But not the people (pray remember that) ; 

I never said the people — ^but a pack 
Of paltry people, mere pretended citizens, ^ 

Base counterfeits, went laying informations, 
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And mttking a ponfiscation of the jerkins 
Imported here from Megara ; pigs moreover, 

Pumpkins, and pecks of salt, and ropes of onions, 

Were voted to be merchandise from Megara, 

Denounced, and seized, and sold ujTon the spot. 

Well, these might pass, as petty local matters. 

But now, behold, some doughty drunken youths 
Kidnap, and carry away from Megara, 

* The courtesan Simaetha. Those of Megara, 

In hpt retahation, seize a brace 
Of equal strumpets, hurried force perforce 
From Dame A^pasia’s house of recreation. 

So this was the beginning of the war, 

All over Greece, owing to these three strumpets. 

For Pericles, like an Olympian Jove, 

With all his tljunder and his thunderbolts, 

Began to storm and lighten dreadfully, 

^Alarming all the neighbourhood of Greece ; 

And made decrees, drawn up like prinking songs, 

In which it was enacted and concluded, 
riut the Megarians shoijd remain excluded 
From every place where comm^ce was transacted, 

With all rtieir ware — like “ old care ” — in the ballad : 

And this decree, by land and sea, was valid.* 

Then the Megarians, being all half starved, 

Desired the Spartans, to desire of us, , 

Just to repeal those laws ; the laws I mentioned, 
Occasioned by dae stealing of those strumpets. 

And so they begged and prayed ps several times ; 

• And we refused ; and so they went t<j war. * 

You’ll say, “ They should not.” Why, what should they 
have done ? 

• The rhymes iiPtbe text are intentional. The Scholiast tells us that the 
original contains an allusion to the words of a well-known drinking song. 
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Just make it your own case ; suppose the Spartans , 

Had manned* a boat, and landed on your islands, , 

And stolen a pug puppy from Seriphos ; 

Would you then have remained Vt home inglorious? 

Not so, by no means \ ,at the first report. 

Vou would have launched at once three •hundred galleys. 
And filled the city with the noise of troops ; * 

And crews of ships, crowding and climouring * 

About the muster- masters and pay-masters ; 

With measuring corn out at the magazine, 

And all the porch choked with the multitude ; 

With figures of Minerva, newly furbished, , 

Painted and gilt, parading in the streets ; 

^Viih wineskins, kegs, and firkins, leeks and onions ; 

With garlic crammed in pouches, nets, and pokes ; 

With garlands, singing girls, and bloody noses. • 

Our arsenal would have sounded and resounded 
With bangs and thwacks of driving bolts and nails ; 

M ith shaping oars, and holes to put the oar in ; 

AVith hacking, hammering, clattering, and boring ; 

Words of command, whistles and pipes and fifes. 

Such would have been your conduct. Will you say, ^ 
That Telephus should haveVeted otherwise? , 

2ND SE^f^CH. Really! is it come to that? You rogue, 
how dare ye, • 

A beggar, here to come abusing us. 

Slandering* us all, inveighing against informers ? 

1ST .Semich. By Jove, but it^s all tru| ; truth, every 
word \ 

All true#; not aggravated in the least. 

2ND Semich. And if it is, what right has he to say so ? 
None in the world ; and he shall suffer for it. 

1ST SEMigi. Hands off there ! what are ye after? Leave 
him go ! ^ 

ril grapple ye else, and heave ye neck and crop. 
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2KD Semich. Lsfinacbus ! Lamachus ! 

• Lamaclius arise ! 

Let the gaze, 

Of thine eyes, 

In a blaze, 

Daun! and amaze 
Thine enemies. 

Bring along 
All the throng, 

Hardy comrades, bold and strong, 
i'or assault or standing fight ; 
flasten afid assist the right. 

Lamachus. Whence came that nbise of battle on mine 
ears? 

Where am I summoned ? whither must I rush ? 

To the fescue or assault ? what {jingry shout 
Bouses the slumbering Gorgon on my shield ? 

Die. O lamachus, with your glorious crests and con- 
quests! ^ 

2 ND Semich. 0*Lamachus ! if there an’t this fellow here 
Abusing us and all the St^te this long while 
. Lam. How dare ye, sirrah, a J^eggar to talk thus ? 

Die. O mighty I,amachus, have mercy upon m*e, 

If, being a beggar, I prated and spoke amiss. * 

Lam. What were your words ? repeat them, can't ye ? 
Die. I can't. 

I can't jemember ; I’m so terrified. 

The terror of that crest quite turned me dizzy ; 

Do take the hobgoblin aw'ay from me, I beseech you. 

Lam. There then. ^ 

Dic^ . Now turn it upside down. 

Lam. See there. 

Die. Now give me one of the feathers. • 

-Lam. Here, this plume. 

Take it. 
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Die. No\v clasp your hands across my forehead,* ' 

For I feel that I shall strain in vomiting. 

Those crests turned me so sickj 

Lam. What are you doing ? 

You varlet, would you* use my plume for a vomit ? 

Die. A plume, do you call it ? What do^s it belong to ? 
Lam. To a bird — 

Die. To a cock lorrel, does it not,? 

Lam. Ah, you shall die. [A scuffle^ in which Lamachus 
is foiled?^ 

Die. No, Lamachus, not so fast. 

That's rather a point above you, stout as ydu are. 

Lam. Is this the sort of language fdr a beggar 
To use to a commander such as me ? 

Die. A beggar am I ? 

Lam. ** Why, what else arf you ? 

Die. ril tell ye ! an honest man ; that's what I am. 

A citizen that has served his time in the army, 

As a foot soldier, fairly ^ not like you, 

Pilfering, and drawing pay, with a pack of foreigners. 

Lam. They voted me a commaj;id. 

Die. • Who voted it ? 

• • 

A parcel of cuckoos ! Well, Tve made my peactf. 

In short, I* could not abide the thing, not 1^ 

To see grey-headed men serve in the ranks. 

And lads Jike you despatched upon commissions ; 

Some skulking away to Thrace, with their three drachmas ; 
Tisamenus’s, Chares’s, and Ceres’s, 

Cheats, coxcombs, vagabonds, and Phaenippus’s, 

And Tfieodorus’s sepf off to Gela,* 

And Catana, and Camarina, and the Catamountains. 


* The Scholiast mentions all these persons as disraputable intriguers. 

The Athenians were already extending their views to Sicily. 
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Lam.* I t passed by a vote. 

Die. * But what's the reason, pray, 

For you to be sent out with salaries always, 

And none of these good people ? You, Marilades,* 

Have you been evej sent on an embassy ? 

You’re old enough. He shakes his head. Not he ! 

Yet he’s a haiid-working steady sober man. 

And you, Euphorides, Prinides,* and the rest, 

Have you ever been out into Chaonia, 

Or upr to E(i)atana ? — no, not one of ye. 

But Megacles, and Lamachus, and such like, 

That, with their*debts and payments long since due,t 
Have heard their friefids insisting and repeating, 

‘‘Get off,” — “Keep out of the way;’’ like the huswife's 
wai^ping, ^ 

That empties ar nuisance into the street at night. 

Lam. And must we bear all this, — in the name of 
• democracy ? 

Die. Yes, just long as Lamaclfhs draws his salary. 
Lam. No matter ! Henceforth I devote myself 
‘\gainst the Peloponnesiaffs, whilst I live, 

T6 assault and liarass them by Ifnd and sea. • 

Die. And I proclaim for all the Peloponnesians 
And Thebans aud Megarians, a free market ; 

Where they may trade with me, but not with Lamachus. 

• 

The Parabasis, in which the Chonis wa> biougiit rorwaicl to speak in 
praise or defenos of the author, was a portion of the primitive 
satirical undramalic comedy. In the times of the ancient or (as we 
» %hould call it, from the name of tEe only author whose^remains 
have reached us) the Aristophanic coined^ it seems to have been 
i^cgarded as nearly superfluous ; and is seldom introduced without 
some alleged motive, as in the instance befoie us ; sometimes a 
buile;:que one, as in “The Peace.” • 


* Names allusive to their occupation as charcoal-burners, 
f Monthly paympp^ tp their club. 
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The present, \^ich is the oldest of the existing plays of Aristophanes, 
was, as he tells us, tlie first in which he had introduced a Parabasis. 
Since his alleged, and probabl\\his real, motive was the circum- 
stance to which he had already alluded when speaking in the 
assumed character of Ricaeopolis, he had reverted to his 

“sufferings past 

From Cleon, for my comedy last year ” (p.'sa). 

Th s comedy (“The Babylonians’*) seems, as far as we can judge of it 
from the few fragments that remain, to have been intended, in the , 
first place, as an exposure of existing malpractices and abuses, and, 
secondly, as a reduclio ad absurdum of the extravagant scliemes of 
Athenian ambition ; assuming them to be realized, and exhibiting 
tlie result. * • 

The progressive aggrandizement of Athens Ijad been marked, from the 
beginning, by the extortion and oppression practised (w’ith a few 
honourable exceptions) by her military commanders ; Themistoclcs 
himself having set the first example. In process of lime, as the 
inferior Mlied States became gradually subject to the more imme- 
diate dominion of Athens, they became exposeef to the additional 
pest of professional informers and venal demagogues, subsisting or 
enriching themselves by extortion and bribery. Tliis state of thingc, 
odious and offensive to^lhe whole Grecian race, disgraceful tp"the 
Athenian people, and profitable only to the most worthless and un- 
principled among them, was the filial unsatisfactory result oT their 
vast efforts and indefatigable activityHuring two generations, the con- 
summaUon of the ambitious projects of the mo^t able statesmen 6iA 
former age. Meanwhile, at the time when tliis play (•* The Baby- 
lonians ”7 was produced, the same scandals and abuses continued to 
be perpetrated in the subject States, undei the of the Athenian 
supremacy ; while the avidity for further conquest and dominion 
still renviined predominant in the minds of the Athenian people. 

The poet then, in the fervour of youthful patriotism and the pride of 
conscious genius ; not as he was soon afterwarc}^ tempted to become 
and to constitute himself, a professional playwright, the poetical 
serf of the community ;* bnt with the option of active life.^tiU c|)e^ 
before him, comparatively therefore independent of his audience, 
and confident in his own wit and courage as a defence again^ • the. 

, resentment of the most powerful opponents; had ventofi^ ai\ 
appeal to the Athenian people against their whole system of 
imperial policy both internal and external, against the fricvMces 
- - • 

• These inference fprq distinctly Reducible from the Paratois pf “The 
Knights." * ' ’ * • . ' ‘ 
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which# tliey authorized or oveilooked, and againsf their insatiable 
avidity for empire, tending, if attainable, in its unavoidable results, 
to the wider extension and aggravation of a system of abuses 
disgraceful to the name and character of the Athenian ])toi le. 

With tins view therefore, taking for his ftinvas an imaginary einpiie, 
extending to the ftirthest limits to which the wildest ambition of 
his»countrymtfn would have aspired, he had Uaiisferred to its rem' ie 
localities th« piactices of the most notorious Athenian characters, 
and .the moot flagrant instances of existing oppression and coirun- 
tion.* The demagogues and informers of Athens (under this siip- 
pO'cJ unlimited extension of Athenian supremacy) were represented 
as tiansadling business on a larger scale, and extending to the 
richest and most distant regions of the East the practices which had 
hitherto been*limitet\ to the i'^lands of the Archipelago and the 
shores of Asia Minorj* 

Th ? poet, however, nuiot have been aware that lie had undertaken a 
lU'^k of extiemc difficulty and hazaid ; one in which, more than iu 
any <^her theatiical attempt, it was reccs-aiy for hjjp, at the first 
cutset, to seqire the sympathy of his audience ; or, more properly 
speaking, to excite an antipathy against the objects of his attack, 
similar to that by which he himself w'as animated. It seems proba- 

• ble, therefore, that the order of subjects in the comedy must have 
been the same a% that which is ohsefvable in the Parabasis which 
follow^, and which may be considered as an apolbgetical analysis of 
ihc pieceding play. It J^ad begun then with the least criminal 
pel haps, but to the feelings of the Athenians the most invidious and 
iintatin^ topic»of accusation — naniely, fiie occasional* instances of 
undue advantages obtained for a subject State, by thg hired agency 
of Athenian statesmen and orators, co-operating wuththe panegyrical 
cajolery of its deputies and envoys. A fragment has been preserved, 
evidently belonging to wdiat wms called a “ long rhesis, ” a nanative 
speech, in which a character of this kind is making S. triumphant 
report to his emjiloyers; describing his success in captivating the 
attention of an^Athenian auditory, and giving a ridiculous picture 
of the effect which his oratory had ^^roduced upon them.., 

* Then every soul of them sat open-mouth’cf, • 

Like roasted oysters, gaping in*a row.* 

But the general plan of the play must have included a picture of the 
abuses and insolence, under wWch the subject States^were suffering ; 
an qihibition of the processes of extortion and intimidation which 


• Ap. Athen. p. 86. Compare this with “ Knights,” v. 651, and the W'hole 
|iassage to which it belongSr , 
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were practised upon them ; an exposure of the persons most 
notoriously guilty of such practices, and probably also' of some 
flagrant instances which were known to have occurred, and whicli 
might have been represented on file stage with no otlier disguise 
than that of a remote fanciful locality assigned to them in the new 
imaginarj' universal Empire of the Athenian Commonwealth. 

This must have been the service, which, as he says, had excited the 
grateful feelings of the subject States, and their just admiration of 
the courage of the man “who had risked the penlOus enterpnse of 
pleading in behalf of justice, in presence of an Athenian auditory.” 
It is obseivable that the poet, after having, with a just feeling of 
pride and sel'-estimation, ventured in this way to assert his own 
merits, immediately after, as if alarmed at his own ^boldness (like 
Rabelais or the jesters in Shakespeare, when they are appre- 
hensive of having touched upon too tender a point) make? a sudden 
escape from the subject, and hurries off fnto a strain of transcen- 
<lental nonsense, about the high consideration with which his 
character and services to the country w^ere regarded by the Persian 
monarch, cfid how tiie Spartans in^i^ted Ufion obtaining >he island 
of iEgina, from no other motive than a wish to deprive the Athe- 
nians of the advantage wdiich they might derive from his poetical 
admonitions. 

Parauasis of the Chor’us. 

Our poet has never as yet 
Esteemed it proper ck fit, 

To (Jetain you with a long 
Encomiastic song, 

On his own superior wit. 

BuUbeing abused and accused, 

And attacked of late. 

As a foe to the State, 

He makes an appeai in his proper defence 
'fo your voluble humour and temper and sense, 

With the following plea ; 

Namely, that he 
Nevef attempted or ever meant 
To scandalize 
In any wise 
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^ Your mighty imperial government. 

'Moreover he says, 

That in various ways 

He presumes to ha^e merited honour and praise, 
Exhorting you still to stick to your rights, 

And no more to be fooled with rhetorical flights; 
• Sucli as of late each envoy tries 
• On the behalf of your allies, 

That come to plead their cause before ye, 

With fulsome phrase, and a foolish story 
Oi^violet crowns and A/henian glory ; 

With sumptuous Athens at every word ; 

Sumptuous Athens is always heard, 

Sumptuous ever ; a suitable phrase 
For a dish of meat or a beast at graze. 

• He therefore affirms, • 

In confident terms, 

That his active courage and earnest zeal 
Have usefully served your common weal : 

He has openly sliown 
The style and tone 
Of vour democracy ruling abroad. 

He has* placed its practices on record ; • 

'^riie tyrannical arts, the knavish tricks, 

That poison all your politics. 

Therefore \ve shall see, this year, 

The allies with tribute arriving here, 

Eager and anxious all to behold 
Their sfeady protector, the bard so bold : 

The bard, they say, that* has dared to speafe, 

To attack the strong, to defefid the weak. 

His fame in foreign climes is heard, 

And a singular instance lately occurred. 

It occurred in the case of the Persian fing, 
Sifting and cross-examining 
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The Spartan envoys. He demanded • 

Which of the rival States commanded 
The Grecian seas ? He a^ked them next 
(Wishing to see them more perplexed), 

Which of the two contending; powers 
Was chiefly abused by this bard of ours ^ 

For he said, “ Such a bold, so profound an adviser 
By dint of abuse would render them wiser, 

More active and able ; and briefly that they 
Must finally prosper and carry the day.” 

Now mark the Lacedaemonian guile ! 

Demanding an insignificant isle ! 

“ ^^gina,” they say, for a pledge of peace, 

As a means to make all jealousy cease.” 

Meanwhile their privy design and plan 
Is solely to gain this marvellous man — 

Knowing his influence on your fate— 

By obtaining a hold on his estate 
Situate in the isle aforesaid.. 

Therefore there needs to be no more said. 

You know their intention, and know that you know it. 
You’ll keep^to your island, and stick to the poet. 

And he for his part 
Will practise his art 
With a patriot heart, 

With the honest view^s 
That he now pursues, 

And fair buffoonery and abuse ; 

Not rashly bespattering, or basely beflattering, 

Not pimping, or puffing, or acting the ruffian \ 

Not sneaking or fawning ; 

But openly scorning 
All menace aftd warning, 

All bribes and suborning : 

He will do his endeavour on your behalf ; 
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He wilU teach you to think, he will teach you*to laugh. 
So Cleon again and again may try ; 

I value him not, nor fear him, I I 
His rage and rhetoric I defy. 

His impudence, his politics, 

His flirty desfgns, his rascally tricks 
No stain of abuse on me shall fix. 

Justice and right, in his despite, 

Shall aid and attend me, and do me right : 

With these to friend, I ne’er will bend, 

Nor descend • 

To an humble tone • 

(Like his own). 

As a sneaking loon, 

A knavish, slj^vish, poor poltroon. 

Strophe. 

Muse of old ^ 

• Many times, 

Strike the bold 
Hearty rlp^mes, 

New re\ived 
Finn energetical 
Music of Acharnx 5 
Choleric, fiery, quick, 

As the sparkle 
From the charcoal, 

Of the native evergreen 
Knotted oak, ^ 

In the smoke 

Shows his active fiery spleen. 

Whilst beside 
Stands the dish 
Full offish 
Ready to be fried : 
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Every face, in the place, 

Overjoyed, all employed, 

Junketing apace. • 

Muse then, fts a friend of all, 

Hasten, and attend the call. , 

Give an ear 
To your old, 

Lusty, bold 
Townsman here. 

Epirrema. ‘ 

We, the veterans of the city, briefly must expostulate 

At the hard ungrateful usage which we 'meet with from the 
State, 

Suffering men of years and service at your bar to stand 
indicted, 

Bullied by your beardless speakers, worried and perplexed 
and frighted ; 

Aided only by their staff,# the staff on which their steps are 
stayed ; 

Old, and impotent, and empty ; deaf decrepit, and decayed. 

There they stand, and pore, » and drivel, with a misty pur- 
blind gleam, 

Scarce discerning the tribunal, in a kind of waking dream. 

Then the stripling, their accuser, fresh from* training, bold 
and quick, 

Pleads in person, fencing, sparring, using every turn and 
trick ; t 

Grappline with the feeble cidprit, dragging him to dangerous 
ground, • 

Into pitfalls of dilemmas, to perplex him and confound. 

Then the wretched invalid attempts an answer, and at last, 

After stammering and mumbling, goes away condemned 
and cast ; « 

Moaning to his friends and neighbours, “ All the little store 
I have, 
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All is gone I my purchase-money for a coffin and my 
gfeve/' 

Antistrophe. 

Scandalous and shame it is, 

• Seen or told ; 

Scandalous and a shame to see, 

A warrior old ; 

Crippled in the war, 

Worried at the bar ; 

Him, the veteran, that of old 
Firmly stood, 

With a fierce and hardy frown. 

In the field of Marathon ; 

Running down 
Sweat and blood. 

There and then, we were men ; 

Valorous assailants ; now 
Poor and low ; 

• Open and exposed to wrong, 

From the young ; 

Ever)^ knave, every ass, 

Every rogue^like Marpsyas.^ 

The Thucydides mentioned in the following lines is flot the historian 
(ilie son of CWorus), but a much older man, and in his time of much 
greater personal eminence. In the scanty historical notices which 
have reached us respecting the period in which he hved, he is dis- 
tinguished from others of the same name, as the son of Milesius ; 
and it shoulc^seem that he must have succeeded to Cimon, as tlie 
leader of an unavailing opposition to that system of innovation in 
domestic and foreign policy which Pericles introduced, a^d by which 
he secured for himself, at the expenseaof posterity, a liie annuity of 
power and popularity. 

A very characteristic anecdote is alluded to in the seventh and eighth 
lines. Thucydides had been asked “ which of the two (himself or 
a...-. 

* Not known ^n history, but said by the Scholiast to have been noted by 
the contemporary comic poets as a troublesome contentious orator. 
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Pericles) was the best wresilcr ,” — i t*., tlie best debater. To \Aliich 
he aiiswcietl, I am the best wresikr ; Lut ^\lleu I have flung him 
he starts up again and peisuades the people that he was not thiuwn 
down.” 

ANrEPIRRllMA. 

Shame and grief it was to witness poor 'IVuic) duic^’s Lite, 
Indicted by Cephisodemus,* overwhelmed wi’h woriU an,! 
prate. 

I myself when I beheld him, an old statesman of the . iiy, 
Dragged and held by Scythian archers, f I was moved to 
tears and pity, 

Him that I remember once tremendous, terrible, and 
loud; 

Discomfiting th: Scytliiaii host, subduing the revolted 
crowd ; 

Uiidaunteclj desperate, and bold, that with his hasty grasp 
could fling 

A dozen, in as many casts, of the best wrestlers in the 
ring. 

d'lirce thousand archers df the guard, he bawled and roared 
and bore them down. 

No living soul iie feared or spared,’ or friends or kinsmen of 
hi‘j own. 

Since you then refuse to suffer aged men to rest in peace, 
Range your criminals in classes, let the p’^esent method 
cease. 

Give up elderly delinquents to be mumbled, mouthed, and 
wrung 

By the toothless old accusers ; but protect them from the 
youiig. 

• An orator famous, or rather infamous, as a IkiU and dangerous nccussr. 
t These were purchased slaves, the property of the Stale, employed by 
the magistrates ^ a police guard : see Thesm. v. looi. I'hcy were also 
employed to maintain order in the public assembly, and to force di“orderly 
speakers to descend from the bema. This part of their duties is alluded to 
c aewhere ; sec Eccles. v. 143, 258. 
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For the youoger class of culprits young accusers will be 
fdir, 

Prating prostituted fops, and Clinias’s son and heir. 

Thus we may proceed in order, all of us, with all our 
might, ^ • 

Severally, both youths and elders, to defend and to indict. 

DiC/EOPOLIS. 

Well, there’s the boundary of my market-place, 

Marked out, for the Peloponnesians and Boeotians 
And the Megarians. All are freely welcome 
To traffic and sell with me, but not with Lamachus. 
Moreover Pve appointed constables, 

With lawful and sufficient straps and thongs. 

To k^ep the peace, and to coerce and punish ^ , 

All spies aiTd vagabonds and informing people. 

Come, now for the column, with the terms of peace 
Inscribed upon it ! I must fetch it out, 

And fix it here in the centre of wy market. \_Exit 

A wi iter in the Quarterly J^cUao for July 1S20 (not a very clifTerent 
person from the writei of this note) ackluccs the Uvo scenes imme- 
diately following, as instances, ^amongst otliers, of liiat tendency to 
generalization which, as he contends, was no less predominant in tlie 
mind of Aristophanes than in that of Shakespeare. 

In reference to this piinciple it is observed of the following scenes, that 
the two country people who are introduced as attending Dicseo- 
polis’s market, are not merely a Mcgarian and a* Theban distin- 
guished by a difference of dialect and behaviour ; they are the two 
extremes of^iustic character — the one (the Megarian) depressed by 
indigence into meanness, is shifting and selfish, 'with habits of coarse 
fraud and vulgar jocularity. The Theban is the dire^ opposite — a 
primitive, hearty, frank, unsu 5 picious,^*asy-minded fellow ; he comes 
to market with his follow ers, in a kind of old-fashioned rustic triumph, 
with bis bag-pipers attending him ; Dicocopolis (the Athenian, the 
medium between the two extremes before descybed) immediately 
exhibits his superior refinement, by suppressing their minstrelsy ; and 
the honestVheban, instead of being offended, joins in condemning 
them. He then displays his wares, and the Athen an, with a bur- 
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lesquc tragical rant, takes one of his btst articles (a Copaic cel) ana 
deVivers it to b\s own attendants to be conveyed witbin doors. Tbe 
Theban, with great simplicity, asks l^ow he is to be paid for it ; and 
the Athenian, in a tone of grave superiority, but with some awkw'ard- 
ness, informs him that he claims it as a toll due to the market. The 
Theban does not remonstrate, but after some conversation agrees to 
dispose of all his warco, and to take other goods in return ; but .here 
a difhculty arises, for the same articles which the Athenian proposes 
in exchange happen to be equally abundant in Boeoiia. The scene 
here passes into burlesque, but it is a burlesque expressive of the 
character which is assigned to the Theban ; a character of primitive 
simplicity, utterly unacquainted w ith all the pests by wh’ch existence 
was poisoned in tlie corrupt community of Athens. A common 
sycophant or informer is proposed as an article w’bich the Athenian 
soil produced in great abundance, but which, would be considered as 
a rarity in Boeotia. The Theban agrees to the exchange, saying, 
that if he could get such an animal to take home, he thinks he could 
make a handsome profit by exhibiting him.” 

The scene which immediately follows (that of the Megarian) tas been 
slightly modified, without detriment, it mu^t be hoped, to the 
genuine humour of the original, perhaps even with advantage ; since 
the attention of the English reader is not distracted by that strange 
contrast of ancient and mo^rn manners, which strikes the reader o^ 
the original w'ith an impression, wholly disproportionate to the 
intention of the Author, and destructive of that general harmony 
and breadth of effect which he had intended to produce, and which, 
as far as ^lis contemporaries wire concerned, he had succeeded in 
producing. » 

Enter a Megarian with his Uvo little girls, 

Meg. Ah‘, there’s the Athenian market ! Heaven bless it, 
I say; the welcomest sight to a Megarian. 

I’ve looked for it, and longed for it, like a cfeild 
For its own mother. You, rtiy daughters dear, 

Disastrous offspring of i dismal sire, 

List to my words ; and let them sink impressed 
Upon your empty stomachs ; now’s the time 
That you must seek a livelihood for yourselves. 

Therefore resolve at once, and answer me ; 

Will you be sold abroad, or starve at home ? 
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Both. Let us be sold, papa I Let us be s»ld I 
Meg. I say so too ; but who do ye think will purchase 
Such useless mischievous commodities ? 

However, I have a notion of my owii, 

A true Megarian* !;cheme ; I mean to sell ye 
Disguised as pigs, with artificial pettitoes. 

Here, take them, and put them on. Remember now, 

Show yourselves off ; do credit to your breeding, 

Like decent pigs ; or else, by Mercury, 

If I’m obliged to take you back to Megara, 

There you shaU starve, far worse than heretofore. 

— This pair of mask^; too — fasten ’em on your faces, 

And crawl into the sack there on the ground. 

Mind ye — Remember —you must squeak and whine, 

And rabket about like little roasting pigs. 

— ^And I’ll call out for Dicajopolis. 

Ho, Dicaeopolis, Dicaeopolis I 
1 say, would you please to buy some pigs of mine ? 

Die. What’s thbre ? a Megarian ? 

Meg. Yes— We’re come to market. 

. Die. How goes it witli you ? 

Meg. • • * We’re all like to starve. 

Die. Well, liking is everything. If you hav^your liking. 
That’s all in all : the likeness is a good one, 

A pretty likeness ! like to starve, you say. 

But what else are you doing ? 

Meg. ^ What we’re doing ? 

I left our governing people all contriving 
To ruin us utterly without loss of time. • 

Die. It’s the only way ; it will keep you out of mischief) 
Meddling and getting into scrapes. 

Meg. Aye, yes^ 

• The Athenians could not claim the invention of comedy, which 
belonged to the Megarians : they therefore indemnified themselves by 
decrying the humogr of the Megarians, as low and^vulgar. 
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Die. Well, what’s your other news ? Ho\v’s corn ? What 
price ? * • 

Meg. Corn ? it’s above all price ; we worship it. 

Die. But salt ? YouVe salt, I reckon — 

Meg. • Salt ? how should we ? 

Have not you seized the salt pans ? 

Die. No ! nor garlic? 

Have not ye garlic ? 

Meg. What do ye talk of garlic ? 

As if you had not wasted and destroyed it, ^ 

And grubbed the very roots out of the ground. 

Die. Well, what have you got then ? TeH us ! Can’t ye ! 
Meg. \in the tone of a sturdy resolutt lie\ Pigs — 

Pigs truly — pigs forsooth, for sacrifice. 

Die. That’s well, let’s look at ’em. 

Mcg. Aye, they’re harndsome ones; 

You may feel how heavy they are, if ye hold ’em up. 

Die. Hey-day 1 What’s this ? What’s here ? 

Meg. g A pig, to be sure. 

Die. Do ye say so ) Where does it come from ? 

Meg. Come ? from Megara. 

AVhat, an’t it a pig ? 

Die. No truly, it does not seem so. 

Meg. Dui you ever hear the like ? Such an unaccc’mt- 
able 

Suspicious.fellow ! it is not a pig, he says 1 
But ril be judged ; I’ll bet ye a bushel of salt, 

It's what we call a natural proper pig. t. 

Die. Perhaps it may, but it’s a human pig. 

MEG.*Human ! Tip human ; and they’re mine, t'nat’s * 
all. 

Whose should they be, do ye think ? so far they’re human. 
But come, viill you hear ’em squeak ? 

Die. Aye, yes, by Jove, 

With all my heart. 
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Meg* , 'Come now, pig ! now’s the time : 
Rememi)er what I told ye -squeak directly! * 

Squeak, can’t ye ? Curse ye, what’s the matter with ye ? 
Squeak when I bid you, I say ; by Mercury 
I’ll carry you back to Megara if you* don’t. 

Daugh. Wee w?e. 

Meg. Do ye hear the pig ? 

Die. The pig, do ye call iO 

It will be a different creature before long. 

Meg. 1 1^ will take after the mother, like enough. 

Die. Aye, but this pig won't do for sacrifice. 

Meg. Why »ot ? Why won’t it do for sacrifice? 

Die. Imperfect ! here’s no tail ! 

Meg. Toh, never mind ; 

It will have a tail in time, like all the rest. 

But feel this other, just the fellow to it ; 

With a little further keeping, it would serve 
.For a pretty dainty sacrifice to Venus. 

Die. You warrant ’em weaned 4 they'll feed without the 


mother ? 

Meg. Without the mqfher or the father either. 

• Die. But what do they like to eat? 

Meg. • * Just what ye give ’em ; 

You may ask ’em if you will. 


Die. Pig, Pig ’• 

1ST Daugh. '^Vee 

Die. Pig, are ye fond of peas ? 

1 ST Daugh.# ^Vee w^e, Wee w4e. 

Die. Are ye fond of figs? 

* 1 ST Daugh. Wee w^e, Wee w^e, Wee w^e. 

Die. You little one, are you fond of figs ? 

2 ND Daugh. Wee w^e. 

Dic^ What a squeak was there I they’re ravenous for the 

figs ; • 

•Go somebody, fetch out a parcel of figs 
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For the little pigs ! Heh, what, they’ll eat ’I warrant. 

Lawk there, look at ’em racketing and bustling ! 

How they do munch and crunch! in the name of heaven, 
Why, sure they can’t (Jiave eaten 'em all already ! 

Meg. [sneah’f?^/y]. Not all, there's* this one here, I took 
myself. 

Die. Well, faith, they’re clever comical animals. 

What shall I give you for 'em ? What do ye ask ? 

Meg. I must have a gross of onions for this here; 

And the other you may take for a peck of salt*. 

Die. ril keep ’em ; wait a moment. ^ [Exif. 

Meg. ^ Heaven be praised ! 

O blessed Mercury, if I could but manage 
'I'o make such another bargain for my wife, 

I’d do rrto-morrow, or my mother either. 

Enter Informer. 

Inf. Fellow, from whence ? 

Meg. • From ^legara with my pigs. 

Inf. Then I denounce your pigs, and you yourself. 

As belonging to the enemy. • 

Meg. . • There it is !, 

The begijjning of all our troubles over again. " 

Inf. I’ll teach you to come Megarizing,here ; 

Let go of the sack there. 

Meg. Dicaeopolis ! 

Ho, Dicaeopolis ! there’s a fellow here 
Denouncing me. • 

Di(^ Denouncing is he ? Constables, , 

Why don’t you keepr the market clear of sycophants ? 

You fellow, I must inform ye, your informing 
Is wholly illegal and informal here. 

Inf. “V^at, giving informations against the eneivy ; 

Is that prohibited ? • 

Die. At your peril 1 Carry 

Your information to some other market. , 
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Meg.* \\1iat a, plague it is at Athens, this informing ! 

Die. O never fear, Megarian ; take it there,* 

The payment for your pigs, ^the salt and onions ; 

And fare you well, 

Meg. ^ That’s not the fashion amongst us. 

We’ve not been used to faring well. 

Die. No matter. 

If it’s offensive, I’ll revoke the wish ; 

And imprecate it on myself instead. [Exit, 

Meg. Th^ere now, my little pigs, you must contrive 
To munch your bread with salt, if you can get it. [ExU. 

The following soiig consists meiely of a satirical eninneialion and 
description of personS, now, for the most part, entirely forgoiten. 
An attempt has therefore been made to give some interest to it (an 
interest of cuiiosity at least) by a close imitation of the metre of ilic 
original. The Ciaiinus heie mentioned is not the celettfaAad comic 
author, but a* cotemporary lyrical poet, of whom nothing, I believe, 
is known. The name of llyperbolus is upon record, as that of a 
luibulent public speaker and accuser. Cleonymus is noted in this 
and other comedies (see p. l8, v. 87*8), asa grcit overgiown couard, 
and a voracious inV'usivc guest. •' 

Chorus. 

• 

Our friend’s affairs improve apatc ; his lucky speculation 
Is raising*liim to wealth and place, to name and reputation. 
With a revenue neat and clear, 

Arising witliout risk or fear, 

No sycophant will venture here • 

To spoil his occupation. 

Not Ctesias, the^dirty spy, that lately terrified him ; 

Nor Prepis, with his infamy, will jostle side beside him : 
Clothed in a neat and airy dress, * 

He’ll move at ease among the press. 

Without a fear of nastiness, 

^ Or danger to betide him. » 

Hyperbolus wW never dare to indict him nor arrest him. 
Cleonymus will not be there to bother and molest him. 
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Nor be, the bard of little price, 

Cratirus, with the curls so nice, 

Cratinus in the new device 
In which thn barber dressed him. 

Nor he, the paltry saucy rogue, the poor^and undeserving 
Lysistratjs, that heads the vogue, in impudc-nce unsweiving 
Taunt and oft'cncc in all he says; 

Ruined in all kinds of ^vays; 

In every month of thirty days, 

Nine and twenty starving. 

Enter a Theban 7vith his atiendanis, all (tearing burdens ; 
follo7vcd by a train of ba^ipipers. 

Theb. Good troth, I’m right down shoulder-galled; my 
lad?, * 

Set down your bundles. You, take care o' the herbs. 
Gently, be sure don't bruise ’em ; and now, you minstrels. 
That needs would follow us all the way from 'riicbes ; 

Blow wind i’ the tail of your bagpipes, puff away. 

I)[C. Get out ! what wind has brought ’em here, I 
wonder ? 

A parcel of hornets buzzing about the door I 
You humblo-bumble drones — Get out ! Get out f 
Theb. As lolaus shall help me, that’s wel' done, 

Friend, and I thank you ; — coming out of Thebes, 

They blew‘me away the blossom of all these herbs. 

You’ve sarved ’em right. So now would you please to buy, 
What likes you best, of all my chaffer here ; 

All kindf, four-footed things and feathered fowl, 

Die. {suddenly^ with the common trick of condescension^ as 
if he had not observed him before\. 

My little tight Boeotian I Welcome kindly. 

My little pu Elding- eater I ^Vhat have you brought? < 

Theb. In a manner, everything, as a body' may say; 

All the good cheer of Hiebes^ and the primest wares. 
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Mats, trefoil, wicks for lamps, sweet marjoram, , 

Coots, diSappers, and water-hens — what not ? 

Widgeon and teal. * 

Die. Why, you’re come here amongst us. 

Like a rxrth >\ind iy \Mnter, with your wild fuwl. 

Thkb. Moreover I’ve brought geese, and hares moreover, 
And eels from the lake Copais, which is more. 

Dig. O thou bestower of the best spichcocks 

* That ever yet w'ere given to mortal man, 

Permit me salute those charming eels. 

'Pheb. \aiidre$singihe eely and delivering it to Dic.eopolis]. 
Daughter, come forth, and greet the courteous stranger, 
First-born of fifty damsels of the lake ! 

Dig. O long regretted and recovered late, 

Welcome^ thrice w^elcome to the Comic Choir ; 

Welcome to m5, to Morychus,* and all. 

(Ye slaves prepare the chafing dish and stove.) 

Children, behold her here, the best of eels, 

The loveliest and tl^e best, at lengtli^returned 
After si.\ years of absence. I myself 
Will furnish you with charcoal for her sake. 

Satute her with respect, and w'ait^ipon 

Her entraifce there within, with due conveyance. ^ 

\thc eel inhere ca/ried off by DicvEoroLis’s ssfTants]. 
Grant me, ye gods ! so to possess thee still, 

While my life lasts, and at my latest hour. 

Fresh even and sweet as now*, w’ith .... savoury sauce. 
Theb. But hoW am I to be paid for it ? Won’t you 
tell me? 

• • 

Dig. Why, with respect to the eel, ii#the present instance, 

I mean to take it as a perquisite. 


* At th^close of play, a splendid supper was given by the choregus 
to the whole Comic Choir ; authors, actors, and judges. Morychus was a 
noted epicure. 
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As a kind of toll to the market ; you understand me. 

These other things of course are meant for sale. , 

Theb. Yes, sure. I sell ’em all. 

Die. •• Well, what do you ask ? 

Or would you take conmodities in exchange ? 

Theb. Aye ; think of something of your country produce, 
That’s plentiful down here, and scarce up there. 

Die. Well, you shall take our pilchards or our pottery. 
Theb. Pilchards and pottery ! Naugh, weVe plenty of 
they. 

But think of something, as I said before, 

That’s plentiful down here, and scarce up there. 

Die. [qf/er a momenfs refiection\ 

I have it ! A true-bred sycophant and informer. 

I’ll give you one, tied neatly and corded up, 

Like dll oil* jar. 

Theb. Aye ; that’s fair; by the holy twins ! 

He’d bring in money, I warrant, money enough, 

Amongst our folks at home, with showing him, 

Like a mischief-full kind of a foreign ape» 

Die. AVell, there’s Nicarchus moving down this way, 
Laying his informations. There he comes. 

'I’heb. \contemplaiitig him with the eye of a purchaser\. 

’A seems but a small one to look at. 

Die. Aye, but I promise ye, 

He’s full of tricks and roguery, every inch of him. 

Enter NieAReHus. 

Nie. \in the pert peremptory tone of his profession as an 
infQrmer\ • 

Whose goods are theSe ? these articles ? 

Theb. Mine, sure ; 

We be come here from Thebes. 

Nie. * Then I denounces them 

• • 

As enemies property. 
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Theb. \wM an immediate ouicry\ Why, what harm have 
they done, 

The birds and creatures ? • W’hy do you quarrel with ’em ? 
Nic. And I’ll denounce you too^ 

Theb. • What, me ? What for ? 

NiC. To satisfy the bystanders, I’ll explain. 

You’ve brought in wicks of lamps from an enemy’s country. 
Die. \ironkally\ And so, you bring ’em to light t 
Nic. I bring to light 

A plot ! — a plot to burn the arsenal ! 

Die. \ironically\ With the wick of a lamp? 

Nrc. ^ Undoubtedly. 

Dig. In what way ? 

Nic. \with great gravity\ A Bceotian might be capable 
of«fixing It 

On the back of a cockroach, who might float with it 
Into tlie arsenal, with a north-east wind ; 

'And if once the fire caught hold of a single vessel, 

The whole would-be in a blaze. * 

Die. [seizing hold ofhirji\. You dog ! You villain I 
vVould a cockroacli burn* the sh^s and the arsenal? 

Nic. Bear witness all of ye. • 

Die. There, stop his ftiouth ; 

And bring me a band of straw to bind him up ; 

And send him safely away, for fear of damage, ^ 

Gently and steadily, like a potter’s jar. 

The metre of llie iflllowing song is given as a tolerably near approach 
to that of the original ; in fact, the neatest which ha> b§en found 
• consistent with the necessity of rhyme. • 

Chur. To preserve him safe and sound, 

You must have him fairly bound, 

With a cordage nicely wound, 

Up and clown, and round and round ; 

Securely packed* 

p 
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Die. I shall have a special care, 

For he’s a piece of paltry ware ; 

And as you strike him, here— or there — [striking him 
The noises he returns declare — \the informer screamini 

He’s partly cracked* 
Chor. How then is he lit for use*'? 

Die. As a store-jar of abuse. 

Plots and lies he cooks and brews, 

Slander and seditious news, 

Or anything. 

Chor. Have you stowed him safe enongn? 

Uic. Never fear, he’s hearty stuff ; . 

Fit for usage hard and rough, c 
Fit to beat and fit to cuff, 

• ^ To toss and fling. 

You can hang him up or down,t 
By the heels or by the crown. 

Theb. Fm for harvest business bown. 

Chor. Fare ye well, my jolly clown. 

We wish ye joy. 

You’ve a purchase tight and neat ; 

A rogue, a sycophant complete ) 

Fit to bang about and beat, 

Fit to stand the cold and heat, 

And all employ. 

Die. I'd a hard job with the rascal, tying him up I 
Come, my Boeotian, take away your bargain. 

Theb. [speaking io one of his sere ant s\ 

Ismenias, stoop your back, and heave him up. 

There — softly and farly — so — now carry him off. . ‘ < 
Die. He’s an unluc];> commodity ; notwithstanding, 


* The soui^ness of an earthen vessel is ascertained by striking a smart 
blow upon it, and attending to the tone which it gives out. ^ " 
t 'I'he Informer being by this time fairly corded afid packed, is flung 
about and hung up, in conflrmation of Dicacopolis’s warmty. 
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If he earns you a profit, you can have to say, 

What^few can say, you’ve been the better for him, 

And mended your affairs by the informer. 

Enter a Si.avf. 

• 

Sf.AVF [/> a Imtd VO ice\ ]fo, Dicseopoli-^ I 
Die. Well, what’s the matter? 

Why need ye bawl so? 

SfeWE. Lamachus sends his orders, 

With a drachma for a dish of quails, and three 
For that Coj)aic eel, he bid me give you. 

Die. An eel for Lamachus ? Who is Lamachus ? 

Slave. The fierce and hardy warrior ; he that wields 
The Gorgon shield, and waves the triple plume. 

Die. And if he’d give me his shield, he should not 
have it : 

T,et him wave his plumage over a mess of salt llsh, 

W]iat’.s more ; if lie takes it amiss and makes a riot, 

I’ii speak to the clerk of the market, \oii may ttll him. 

But as for me, Wth this my preefous basket, 

Hence 1 depart, while ortolans and quails 

Attend my passage anct ]>artake the gales. [/Tav/. 

CHOKL'S. 

An r'lempi been here uuide 'a» lepiociuce in Kngii'd the peciiliai 
metre of llie*original, in nhidi (after an irregular beginning) each 
line is ma le to consist of four Ciedc measure^, of >vhich it is re- 
quisite that the thiee fiu-t should be of the foim already descr:l>ed 
in p. 24 (namely, a crotchet followed by three quavers). The 
difiicuhy arl^ug from the great scoicUy of short syllables in tlie 
Knglisli* language, as conipaied with the Greek, has led to some 
infractions of -this rule, in the unequal length of some W the line?, 
and the substitution of the common T^retic measure, in its usual 
unresolved form ; t not to mention one or two indefensible but 

* The whole of flie E^gli^h Liturg> gives only one instance ot five short 
^s^lab^s in succession. In the thr^ first linrs of IleRdotus we find a 
succession of and of five, 
t As may be seen in v. 8, 9, ro, and j x. 
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unavoidable false quantities, together uilh ceiiain hiatuses and semi- 
hiatuses, which in a less restricted metre it would not have been 
difficult to avoid. 

Epirrema. 

O behold, 6 behold 
The serene happy sage, 

The profound mighty mind, 

Miracle of our age, 

Calmly wise, prosperous in enterprise, 

Cool, correct, boundless in the compass of his intellect 
Savoury commodities and articles of every kind 
Pouring in upon him, and accumulating all avound. 

Some to be reserved apart, ready for dcJmestic use ; 

Some again, that require 

Quickly--^ be broiled or roast, hastily devoured and 
smoused, 

On the spot, piping hot. 

See there, as a sample of his hospitable elegance, 

Feathers and a litter of hif' offal at the door displayed ! 

War is my aversion ; I detest the very thought of him. 
Never in my life will I receive him^n my house again; 
Positively yever ; he behavefl in such a beastly way. 

There we were assembled at a dinner of the neighbour- 
hood. ^ 

Mirth and unanimity prevailed till he reversed it all, 
Coming in •among us of a sudden, in a haughty style. 

Civilly we treated him enough, with a polite request : 

“ Please ye to be seated, and to join us in a«fair carouse.’* 
Nothing^ of the kind ! but unaccountably he began to 
storm, « 

Brandishing a torch as if he meant to set the house afire, 
Swaggering and hectoring, abusing and assaulting us. 

First he smashed the jars, he spoilt and spj^lt the 
wines ; • 

i^ext he burnt the stakes^ and ruined all the vines. 
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An endeavour to develop with* more effect a pretty fanciful allusion in 
the original has led to another infracy^on of the metrical rule above 
described. It is^o be hoped, Iiowever, that tlie pas^^age in question 
(from V. 7 to 14) will not be found to exhibit any marked departure 
from the general character which belongs to this peculiar form of 
the Cretic metre. The picture, the w'ork of Zeuxis, w^as an object 
w£ll known to all the inhabitants of Athens ; for the sake of tbe 
modern reader, it w'as necessary to insert a slight sketch of it. 

\Vherefore are ye gone away, 

Whither are ye gone astray, 

Lovely* Peace, 

Vanishing, eloping, and abandoning unhappy Greece? 

Love is as a painter ever, doting on a fair design. ^ 

Zeuxis has illustrated a vision and a wish of mine. 

Cupid is portrayed 
Naked, unarrayed, 

With an amaranthine braid 
Waving in his hand ; 

AVith a lover and a maid 
Bounden in a band.* 

. Cuptd is uniting both, 

Nothing loth. 

Think then ifT saw ye with a Cupid in a tether, dear. 
Binding and uniting us eternally together here. • 

Think of the delight of it ; in harmony to live at last, 
Making it a pjjnciple to cancel all offences past. 

Really I propose it, and I promise ye to do my best 
XOld as you may fancy me), to sacrifice my peace and 
rest; 

Working in my calling as a father of a family, 

Labouring and occupied in articles of husban^Jry. 

You Shall h^e an orchard, with the fig-trees in a border 
round 

Planted aU ip order, and a vineyard and an olive ground. 
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When the month is ended, we’ll repose from toil, 

With a bath and ban<]iiet, wine j^nd anointing oil. 

Hkkam>. or CiutR. 

Hear ye ! Crood people * Hear ye ! A Fotival — 
According to ancient cubtom — this same day — 

The feast of the pitchers — with the prize for drinkers, 

'J"o drink at tlie sound of the trumpet. He tliat wins 
To receive a vine-skin ; Ctesiphon*s own skin* ^ 

Die. O slaves ’ ye bo\b and women ! Heard }e not 
The summons of the lierald? lla-'len fortli, ' 

W ith quick despatch, to boil, to roast, to Vry ; 

Hacking and cutting, plucking, gutting, flaying ; 

Hashing slashing, mincing, fricasseeing. 

And plait the gailandb nimbly ; and Iwing me here 
Those, the lea>t skewer^ of all, to lru^^ the ijuaib. 

W’i.en .'iii'toi/iiaiics cannot make use of Mb lo cffic'enl 

parr, lie ant to indemnify lifiuself for the incnint ranc*, tuey crea c, 
i-y turning the essential charr.ctcribtic> of a C .01 u> ii to r.diciile. 
Here then, and at the clo'-e of tite follq^v'.ng soenc U' r.t between 
Dicaeopolis and the Coaintiymatp), llsey r.ie leprc^en’ot a*, time- 
serving and obsequious ; in ‘‘The Lysistiata,*’ as ilaAiilmg, useless 
and silly (v. yg to 49) ; and in ** The Birds,” as exc.ling the spleen 
and impatience of the practical active man of biibincss^ by ihcir vague 
.cpeculntions and poetical pedantry (1313 to 36). In “TheP^cc?’*" 
the absu dil;i{ of inlioducing .-uch a Chorus is kept out of sight by ' 
the absurd unmanageable beha\iour of the Clioiua itself (v. 309). 

Chor. Your designs and public ends 
First attracted us as friends. 
iut the present^ boiled and roast 
Surprises and delights us most. 


* The notion of a person’s being flayed, and having his skin converted f 
ifito a winc-keg, appears to have been familiar to the imagination 0.' the 
Afheniahs, and of frequent recurrence in their lOw colloqjial language. ' 

Ctesiphon is only known as having been ridiculed by tlie comic poets for 
his extreme corpulence. T he conqueror, therefore, would be rewarded ' 
a prixe of unusual magnitude. 
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Dic^ Wait awhile, if nothing fails, 

You shall see a dish of quails. 

Chor. We depend uj^oa your care, 

Die. Rouse the fire and mend it^ there. 

Chor. See witlf what a gait and air, 

• What a magisterial look, 

Like a cool determined cook, 

He conducts the whole affair.* 

Ent^r a Countryman, ^roanin^ and lamenting, 

CouNTR. O miserable ! wretched ! wretched man ! 

Die. Fellow, take care with those unlucky words. 

Ap})ly them to \ ourself. 

CouNi'R. Ah, dear good friend, 

So yoi>’ve got peace ; a peace all to yourself ! 

And if ye could but spare me a little drop, 

Just only a little taste, only five years. 

Djc. Why, what’s the matter with ye } 

CouNi u. • • Lm ruinated, 

(duite and entirely, losing my poor beasts, 

Mv oxen, I lost ’em, bdlh of ’em. 

Die. • In what wa)»? 

CtjUNTR. The Boeotians ! the Boeotians I it«vas they. 
'They came dwvn at the back of Phyle there, 

And drove away my bullocks, both of ’em • • • 

Die. But you’re in white, I see ; you’re out of mourning. 
CouNTR. \in cofi(inuatio?i\ 

.... That indeed were all my comfort and support : 

♦ A dignified and authoritative demeanour^s an essential requisite to the 
perfection of the culinary character. The complete cook (as described in 
that admirable piece of good-humoured parody, L'homme des champs d 
table) 

DonnAvec dignity des loix dans sa 1 Avec I’air d'un sultan qui condamne 
cuisine, * au cordon ; 

Et dispose du ortd'pa coqtju d'un Son maintien cst aliier, et sa mine 
dindon, , | farouche. 
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That used to serve for my manure and maintenance 
In dung and daily bread ; the poor dear beasts. 

Die. And what is it you want ? 

CouNTR. I’m blind well nigh, 

With weeping and grief. ' Derketes is my name, 

In a farm here next to Phyle born and bred : 

So if ever you wish to do what’s friendly by me, 

Do smear my two poor eyes with the balsam of peace. , 

Die. Friend, I’m not keeping a dispensary. 

CouNTR. Do, just to get me a sight of my poor, oxen. 
Die. Impossible ! you must go to the hospital. 

CouNTR. Do, pray, just only give me the least drop. 

Die. Not the least drop — not I — go— get ye gone. 
CouNTR. Oh dear ! oh dear ! oh dear I my poor dear 
Qxen ! 

Chor. He, the chief, is now possessing 
Peace as an exclusive blessing, 

Which he wUl not part withal 
Die. Mix honey with the savoury dishes ! 

Be careful with the cuttle-fishes ! ♦ 

Stew me the^kidneys with the 'haul ! ^ 

Chor. He^ him shout there ! Hear him bawl ! 

Die. \Iouder\ Season and broil him there — ithat eel ! 
Chor. You don’t consider what we feel ; 

We’re famished here with waiting ; 

While you choke 
Us with your smoke, 

And deafen us with prating. 

Die. Those cutlets, browm them nicely — there — do ye 
mind. 

Enter a Bridesman. 

c 

Brid. Ho, Dicaeopolis I 

Pic. Who’s there I Who’s that ? 
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Brid.* A bridegroom, that has sent a dish of meat 
From his*marriage feast. 

Die. Well ! come ! That’s handsome of him ; 

• ^ 

That’s proper, whoever he is ; that’s as it should be. 

Brid. In fact, my, friend the bridegroom, he that sent it, 
Objects to foreign service just at present ; 

He begs you’d favour him with the balsam of peace ; 

A trifling quantity, in the box I’ve brought. 

Die. No, no ! take back the dish ; I can’t receive it. 
Dispose it somewhere else ; take it away. 

I would not part with a particle of my balsam, 

For all the world— not for a thousand drachmas. 

But that young womali there, who’s she ? 

Brid. The bridesmaid ; 

With a jjarticular message from the bride ; 

Wishing to sp^ak a word in private with you. 

Die. AVell, what have ye got to say ? Let's hear it all ! 
Come — step this way — No, nearer — in a whisper — 

Nearer, I say — coiye, there now ; t§ll me about it. 

\after listening unth comic attention to a supposed 
whisper]. « 

Oh, bless me; what a capital, cdmical, 

Extraordinary string of female reasons ^ 

For keeping a yyung bridegroom safe at home! 

Well, we’ll indulge her, since she’s only a woman ; 

She’s not obliged to serve ; bring out the balsam !• 

Come, where’s your little vial ? — but I say — 

Do you know tht manner of it ? — no, not you. 

How should you, a girl like you ! what ; I must tell ^ ou ? 
Yes — and you’ll tell the bride; she m«st observe ; 

When a ballot is on foot for foreign service ; 

At the hour of midnight, when he’s fast asleep, 

Then gfce must be particularly careful, • 

Without disturbing him, to anoint him. There ! 

[giving her back the viaf\. Exit Bridesmaid. 
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Now take the balsam back, and bring me a funnel , 

To rack my wine off. I must mix my wine. 

Chor. See yet another ! posthig here, it seems, 

With awful tidings, anxtous and aghast. 

MKbS. Ho, Lamachus, I say I Lamacfius, Ho! 

Here’s terror and tribulation, wars and woe I 

[ L A M A c H u s appears:, p rob ally 7uiih same appendage ^ 
to mark the in/eresf 7vhich he had been taking in ‘ 
the eulifiary (perations supposed io be going on_ 
behind the 

Lam. Wl)at liasty summons shakes the castle gates? 

Mtss. 'I'iie generals have despatche^d an order to you 
'I'o muster your caparisons and garrisons, 

And march to the mountain passes ; there to wait 
111 ambush in the snow: for fresh advices , • 

H:;ve been received, with a credible intimation 
Of a sus[)icion of an expedition 
Of a marauding party from Boeoiia. 

Lam. Cienerals ! Aye, generals ! the tnore the worse. 

Die, Well, is not it hard that a man can’t eat his dinner, 
But he's to be disturbed ai|,d calle\i from table, 

With war?:, and Lamachuses, and what not.^ 

Lam. \L)U mock me, alas ! 

Die. Say, would yoi^wish to grapple, 

In singlCcCombat, with this mailed monster? 

\shoiving a lobster^ 

Lam. Alas, that dismal fatal messenger ! 

Die. But here’s a message tooj coming for me. 

2ND* Mess. Ho, Djegeopolis ! 

Die. Well, what? 

2ND Mess. You’re summoned 

To go witljout a moment’s loss of time, 

With your whole cookery, to the priest of Racchiis.® 

The company are arrived ; you keep them waiting, 
Everything else is ready— couches, tables, 
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Cushions, •and coverlids for mattresses, 

Dancing and singing girls for mistresses, 

Plum cake and plain, comfits and cara\vay<5, 

Confectionery, fruits preserved and fresh, 

Relishes of all sorts, hot things and bitter. 

Savouries and sweets, broiled biscuits, and what not 
Flowers and perfumes and garlands, everything. 

You must not lose a moment. 

Lam. ^ Out alas ! 

Wietch that I am ! 

Die. • 'Tis )Our own fault entirely, 

For enlisting in the sei^dce of the Gorgons. 

There, shut the door, and serve the dishes here. 

L\.m. My knapsack and camp service ; bring it out. — 
Die. ^^y diifner sersice ; bring it here, you lout. 

Lam. Give me my bunch of leeks, tlie soldiers’ fare. 
.Die. I’m partial to veal cutlets ; bring them there. 

Lam. Let’s see the salt fish ; it se<ims like to rot. 

Die. I take fresh ft^h, and broil it on the spot. 

Lam. Bring me the lofty^ feathers of ni\ crest. 

Die. Bring doves and quails ; I*.carce know which is best, 
l.AM. Behold this snowy plume of duzling white. 

Die. Behold the roasted dove, a savoury sight. 

Lam. Don’t mock these arms of mine, good fellow, 
pri’thee. * 

Die. These quails of mine, don't think to take them viih 

ye. • 

Lam. The case that holds my crest — bring it in ha^e. 

* llie.^And the hare-pie for me — bring it in paste. 

Lam. J\iy crest — have the moths spoilt it? no, not }ct. 
Die. My dinner — shall I spoil it by a whet. 

Lam. Fellow, direct not your discourse to me. • 

Die. Aye, buUthis boy and I, we can’t agree ; 

And we’ve a kind of wager, which is best, 

Locusts or quails, forsooth. 
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Sirrah, your jest 


Lam. 

Is insolent. 

Die. My wager’s gone this bout : 

He’s all, you see, for Jocusts, out and out. 

Various d'^monslrations of menace and defiance take place between 
Lamachus and Dicaropolis. Lamachus has called for his lance in 
anger ; Dicaeopolis calls for the spit : boih are brought, but neither 
of them in a state fit for service. Lamachus (after a hostile recon- 
noitring look), conscious of his present disadvantage, proceeds to 
unsheaih his rusty weapon ; but, in the meantime, Dicaeopolis has 
succeeded in disengaging his spit from the roast m^ar, and appears 
again ready to confront him upon equal terms, lleie agnin are 
reciprocal looks and gestures of hostility, which terminate in mutual 
forbearance. Any amusement which thfs scene might have afforded 
to the spectators, must have been derived from the humour of the 
gerfonners ; to the mere readei, and more particularly to the modem 
reader, it must be uninteresting ; and might have been passed over, 
but for a wish (which perhaps has been caiiied too far) to omit 
nothing that was admissible. 

Lam. Bring here my lance ; unsheath the deadly point 
Die. Bring here th^spit, and show the roasted joint. 

Lam. This sheath is rusted. Come, boy, tug and try. 

Ah, there it comes. •• 

Die. \imspitting his roast meat\ , 

* It comes quite easily. 

Lam. Bring forth the props of wood, m^/ shield's support. 
Die. ^ Bring bread, for belly timber; that’s your sort ! 

Lam. My Gorgon-orbed shield ; bring it with speed. 

Die. With this full-orbed pancake I proceed. 

Lam. Is not this insolence too much fb bear ? 

Dit. Is not this pancake exquisite and rare ? 

Lam. Pour oil upon the shield ! Wliat do I trace 
In the divining mirror? ’Tis the face 
Of an old coward, petrified with fear. 

That sees his trial for desertion near.* • 

• It was a common practice to anoint the shield before battle. There 
likewise # speqes of divination prac^sed by figures rejected from ap . 
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Die. Pour honey on the pancake ! what appears ? 

A comel)/» personage, advanced in years ; 

Firmly resolved to laugh at and defy 
Both Lamachus and the Gorgon family. 

Lam. Bring forth my trusty breastplate for the fight. 

Die. Bring forth tfie lusty goblet, my delight ! 

Lam. I’ll charge with this, accoutred every limb. 

Die. I’ll charge with this, a bumper to the brim. 

Lam. Boys, strap the shield and bedding in a pack I 
I’ll bear myself my knapsack on my back. 

Die. Boy, strap the basket with my feasting mess ; 

^Vhile I just step-within to change my dress. 

Lam. Come, boy, take up my shield, and trudge away. 

It snows ! — Good lack ; we’ve wintry work to-day. 

Die. Boy, take the basket. Jolly work, I say. ^ 

[Exeunt sa>erally. 

Chorus. 

Go your ways in sundry wi.^e, 

Each upon his enterprise. * 

One determined to carouse, 

AVith a garland dh his bj-ows, 

And a «omely lass beside him. 

His opponent forth hath eyed him, 

Resolute to pass the night, 

In a military plight. 

Undelighted and alone ; 

Starving, wheezing, 

Sneezing, freezing. 

With his head upon a stone. 

The action of the stage, and even all allusion to it, are suspended durin 
the following songs, which serve to affoid an interval of dramatic 


oded surfafe. These two usages are here alluded to. A similar mode of 
divination appears <Vbm the report of modern travellers to be still employed 
in Egypt. 
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time clurinj; which Dicccopolis may be supposed to have retmued 
from his feast, and Lamachus from his expediiion. Tiie Chorus 
remain in possession of the stage, and of tlieir priinitivd privilege of 
desultory individual saiire. The lat'er is daecled against Ami- 
inachus, \^]lo, it seems, had g:%eSi offence to the dramatic powers hy 
liie scantiness of h s ^enleiiaininents. I tio not know whether it 
v.ouKi he leti; ing loo much, to observe tht^t even t’uis capricious bally 
liann.onizes wilii wliat has piecofied. as well as with the interval 
which is -uppose I to elap•^e ; i>y :he cu' inary images in the first 
tart, and hv the <':eac iplion of a per '.on letuniing liome late at 
night, in tlic second. .Some eirciinistar.ces in the oiigina! are 
omnted in '.lie ti'anslation, as thc\ seem inicnd-.d to account for what 
does not appear unaccountab'e to a mi)dern ; namely, that a man 
should walk home at night wuhout a stick. In the paS'age which 
immediately follows, the Ciioius commence ilieir remonsliance in a 
cairn sober tone which they aie unable to maintain. This effect is 
produced in the original, by the qu et f losaic methodical form of 
words by which Antimacims i.s designated— a nicety of tone which 
it was impossible to attain oi at lei't to render obvious in a 
iTan-'intion. • 

Chorv^. 

We’re determined to discii.ss 
Our difference with Anlimachiis, 

('almly, ^simply, canclidlw ; 

Pra) ing to the powers above. 

And the just almighty ^ove, 

'J'o ' Sink and blast him utlerly, 

•He that sent us all aw.ay 
T’other evening fiom the play, ^ 

Hungr}', thiisty, supperless ; 

Him we shortly trust to see 
Sunk in etpial misery, 

In the like distress, 

With a pennyworth of fish. 

And a curious eager wish 
To behold it fried; 

Let him watch, and wait, and turn, 

\Vith a hungry deep concern, 

Standing there beside. 
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, Let an accident befall, 

• Which shall overturn the stall, 

And the fishes frying ; 

There shall he bellbld the dish 
'ropsy-turvv, with the fish • 

In the kennel King 
As he stoops to pick and wipe it, 

Let a greedy greyhound gripe it, 

Snatch and eat it flying. 

H?ln let other ills befall. 

Walking home beneath the w'all. 

Late at niglU, attacked by ruffians, 

Orestes and his ragamuffins ; 

Unprotected and alone, 

•Growing round to find a stone, 

Let him grasp for his defence 
A ponderous sirreverence : 

Furious, eager, in the dark. 

Let him fling and miss th^ mark. 

Smiting upon the cheek, but not severely, 
Craflnus merelv ! 

Messenger^ Sernam of Lamachi s, Lamachus, 
Ibc.EOPOi.is and Chorus. 

• 

The following speech of the Messenger is a builesque of the tiagir 
speeches in whicli the arrival of the wounded hero was announced 
in the last act of% tiagedy. 

Messenger. 

Ye slaves that dwell in Lamachus's mansion, 

Prepare hot water instantly in the pipkin ; * 

-« 

• The “ pipkin, "•in allusion to the scantiness of Lamachus’s establish- 
ment, See p. 43. 
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With embrocations and emollients, 

And bandages and plaster for your lord. 

His foot is maimed and crippled with a stake, 

Which w'ounded it,«as he leaped across a trench. 

His ankle-bone is out, his head is bfoken, 

The Gorgon on hu shield all smashed and spoiled. 

But when the lofty plume of the cock lorrel 
That decked his helm, fell downward in the dirt; 

He groaned, and spake aloud despairingly ; 

“O glorious light of Heaven ! Farewell, fafewell I 
For the last time ; my destined days are done.” 

Thus moaning and lamenting, down he fell 
Direct into the ditch ; jumped up again ; 

Rushed out afresh ; rallied the runaways ; 

Hade the marauders run ; ran after them,^ • 

With his spear point smiting their hinder parts. 

But here he comes himself ; set the door open. 

• 

Lamachus la broui;ht in, wounded and disab*led ; his appearance and 
attendants are caricatures of the exhibition of the wounded heroes, 
wliom it had become the fashion tb introduce. The dialogue is a 
burlesque of the lyrical ^agonies and lamentations of the tame 
personages. 

Lam. Out, out alas ! 

I’m racjted and torn, 

^Vith agony scarce to be borne, 

From that accursed spear ; 

But worst of all, I fear, 

If Dfcaeopolis beholds me here, 

That he, my foe, will chuckle at my fall. 

Die. My charming lass, 

What joy is this ! 

What ecstasy ! do give me a kiss ! 

There coax me, and hug me close, and sympathize ; 

IVe swigged the gailon«off ; IVe won the priz^. 
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Lah. O what a consummation of my woes, 

AVhat throb"; and throes ! 

Die. Kh there 1 my little Lamachus ! How goes? 
Lam. I'm in distress. 

Die. I’m in no less. 

Lam. Mock not at my misery. 

Die. Accuse me not of mockery. 

Lam. ’Twas at the final charge; I'd paid before 
A number of the rogues ; at least a score. 

Die. It yas a most expensive charge you bore : 
Poor Lamachus ! he was forced to pay the score ! 
Lam. O mercy, mighty Apollo ! 

Die. What, do ye liolloh 
A’ter Apollo ? it an’t his feast to-day. 

Lam. [to /iis bearer s\, 

Don’t press me. 

Dear friends 1 
. But place me 

Gently and tenderly.* 

Die. [to the women]. 

Caress nje, • 

. Dear girls ! 

Embrace me 

Gently and tenderly. 

Lam. Strip off the incumbrance of this warlike gear, 

And take me to my bed * 

Die. Strip off incumbrances, my pretty dear, 

And take me offcto bed. 

Lam. Or bear me to the public hospital 
‘With care. 

Die. Bring me before the judges ; one and all 
l.ook there ! 

I’ve won the prize ; 

As this true galk)n measure testifies. 

I’ve drunk it off. ‘‘ I triumph great and glorious*’* 
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Chor. And well you may ; triumph away, good fellow ; 
you’re victorious. 

Die. To show my manhood furthermore, and spirit in the 
struggle, 

I quaffed it off witliin mjr breath ; I gulped it in a guggle.* 
Chor. Then take the wine-skin as your due. 

We triumph and rejoice with you. 

Die. Then fill my train, 

And join the strain. 

Chor. With all my heart ; 

We’ll bear a part. 

All. We’re ti iumphant, great and glorious^ 

We’re victorious, « 

Hurrah ! 

. _ We’ve won the day, 

Wine-skin and all ! 

Hurrah ! 


• Drinking without deglutitio’' ; still practised in Catalonia— the Thracian 
Amystis. 
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The following translation not being calculated for general circulation, it 
is not likely that it should fall into the hands of any reader whose 
knowledge of antiquity would not enable him to dispense with the 
fatigue of perusing a prefatory history. Such prefaces are ^rlTCady 
befote thoipublic, accompanying the tianslations of Mr. Mitchell and 
Mr. Walsh, and will be found satisfactory to those who may be 
desirous of preliminary information. 

• It may not, however, be altogether superfluous to prefix a brief summary 
of preceding circumstances. We ha*e already seen, that the poet, 
in his comedy of The Babylonians,” had made an attack upon the 
leading demagogues and peculators of hi-s time. In return for this 
aggression, Cleon (as desCribed in “The Acharnians”), 

• 

“ Had dragged him to the Senate House, 

And trodden him down and bellowed over him* 

And mauled him till he scarce escaped alive." 

The poet, however, recovered himself, and in the Parabasig of the same 
play had defied and insulted the demagogue in the most unsparing 
terms. In the course, however, of the following summer, Cleon, by 
a singular conc^rence of circumstances, had been raised to the highest 
pitch of favour and popularity. A body of 400 Spartans having been 
^ cut oflf, and blockaded in an island of the Bay of Pylos, now^avarino, 
this disaster, in which many of the first families of Sparta were in- 
volved, induced that republic to sue for peace ; which Cleon, who 
considered his power and influence as dependent on the continuance 
of the war, was determined to oppose. Insisting, therefore, that the 
bloclifided troop could be considered in no other light than as actual 
prisoners, he Anally pledged himself, with a given additional force, 
to reduce the Spartans to surrender within a limited time ; this he 
had the good fortune and dexterity to effect, and to secure the whole 
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credit of the result for himself ; having in virtue of his appoiptment 
superseded the blockading general, Demosthenes ; while at the same 
time he secured the benefit of his exp^ience and ability by retaining 
him as a colleague. The reader, if he has the work at hand, will do 
well to refer to Mr. Mitfofd’s History, c. xv. sec, x., for a detailed 
account of this most singular incident, strikingfiy illustrative of the 
distinct character of the t.o rival lef’iiblics. It was then, imme. 
diately after this event, when his advcisary’s power and popularity 
were at their height, that the pcet, undelened by these apparent dis- 
advantages, produced this memoiable and extraordinary drama. 

For those readers to whom any further intioduction may be necessary, 
a list of the dramatis persona;, with some accompanying e* planations, 
will perhaps be sufficient. 

DRAMATIS PERSON.^ 

Demus. — A personification of the Athenian people, the John Bull of 
AviTtns a testy, selfish, suspicious old man, a tyrant to his slaves, v ith 
the exception of one (a new acquisition), the Paphlagc., inn— Cleon, 
by whom he is cajoled and governed. 

Nicias and Demos i iiENEb. — The two most fortunate and able generals 
of the republic, of very opposiie characters ; the one cautious and 
superstitious in the extieme f the other a blunt, hearty, resolute, jolly 
fellow, a very decided lover of good wine. These two, the sen<ants 
of the public^ are naturally introduced as the slaves of Deimts. After 
complaining of the ill-treatment to whidn they are subject in conse- 
quence of ^heir master’s partiality to his newly puichased slave the 
Paphlagoni,'’n, they determine to supplant him, which they effect in 
conformity to the directions of a secret Oracle, in which they find \\ 
predicted that the Tanner Cleon the PapMagoniaii) shall be 

supeisedeji by a person of meaner occupation and low’er character. 

Cleon. — The Tanner (as he is called from his property consisting in a 
leather manufactory), or the Paphlagonian (a nickname apjjlied in 
ridicule of his mode of speaking from the word p^phlazo^ to foam), 
has been already described. He is represented as a fawning ob>c- 
quious Have, insolent and arrogant to all except his master, the terror 
of his fellow-servants * 

A Sausage-sei.ler, whose name Agoraciitus, “so called from the Agora 
where I got my living,” is not declared till towards the conclusion 
of the play, is the person announced by the Oracle, as ordained by 
fate, to baflie the Paphlagonian, and to supersede him in thf favour 
of his master. His breeding and education are des4 ribed as having 
been similar to :hat of the younger Mr. Weller, in that admirable 
and most unvuJgar exhibition of vulgar life, “ The Pickwick Papers.^* 
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afler a long struggle, hi-i undaunted Milgarityof superior 
dexterity are crowned with deseived success. He supplants the 
Paphlagonian, and is installed in the supreme direction of the old 
gentleman’s affairs. 

Il appears that the poet must have beeif subjected to some particular 
disadvantages anfl embarrassments in the produciion of this piny. 
.We have seen, that in the preceding comedy of ‘'The Acharnians,” 
Lamachus, a rising military chaiacter, had been personated on the 
stage, and had been addressed by name, without disguise or equivo- 
cation, throughout the whole of that play. This is no longer the 
case in the play now before us ; Nicias, Demosthenes, and Cleon 
himselff are in no instance addressed by name. It should seem, 
therefore, that some enactment must have taken place, restraining 
the license of comedy in this particular ; and heie a distinction is to 
be observed bet we^ the choral parts and the dramatic dialogue; 
for in this very play Cleon is most unsparingly abused by name in 
the choral songs. The fact seems to have been that the licentious 
piivilege of the “ Sacred Chorus,” consecrated by immem or la ^ as age, 
ancf conflicted with the rites of Bacchus, could not be abridged by 
mere human authority ; while the dramatic dialogue (originally 
derived, in all probability, from scenes in dumb show, which had 
been introduced to relieve the monotony of the Chorus) w^as regarded 
as mere recent invention destitute c# any divine sanction, and liable 
to be modified and restiained by the power of the State, 

With respect to Nicins and Demosthenes, the poet could have found no 
difficulty in evading the^iew lai^. The masks worn by the actois 
* presenting a ^raricature-likeness of each of thtm, woukl be sufficient 
to identify them ; and it could not be supposed tha4 either of them 
would be offended at being brought forward in burlesque, when the 
poet’s intentidh was evidently friendly towards them both ; the w’hole 
drift of his comedy being directed against their main antagonist and 
rival. For the caricature in which they themselves were represented, 
was in no respect calculated to make them unpopular ; on the con- 
trary, the blu«t heartiness and good-fellowship of the one, and the 
timid scrupulous piety of the other, were qualities which in different 
ways recommended them respectively to the favour and goodwill of 
their fellow-citizens, and which w'ere accordingly exhibited and im- 
pressed upon the attention of the audience, through the only medium 
which was consistent with the essential character of the ancient 
comedy. ^ 

r»ut atllbng the audience themselves there would undoubtedly be some 
gainaayers, Krho if they were not silenced at the first outset, might 
have interrupted the attention of others — “This is too bad,'* they 
might have said ; “The poet wd’l get himself into a scrape. Here 
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is a manifest infraction of the new law.” In tinier' to obviate liii-, 
the poet in the first scene, before the proper subject of his comedy is 
developed, but at the precise point when his individual characters, 
Nicias and Demosthenes, were sufficiently marked and identified, 
submits the question to a Iheatiical vote, appealing to the audience 
for their sanction and approbation of the Qourse which he has 
adopted. This appeal, marked as it is with a charr.cter of caqtion 
and timidity, is, wdth a humorous propriety, assigned to the part of 
Nicias ; with Cleon, however, the case was different, and there was 
a difficulty which it required all the courage and ability of the poet 
to surmount — no actor dared to expose himself to the resentment of 
the demagogue by personating him upon the stage, an^, among the 
artists who worked for the theatre, fearful of being considered as 
accomplices of the poet in his evasion of the new law’, no one could 
be found who w’ould venture to pioduce the repiesentation of his 
countenance in a theatrical mas^k. The poet, therefoie, undertook 
the part himself, and for want of a mask disguised his own feature?, 
ac^rding to the rude method of primitive comedy, by smearing them 
with the lees of wine. It is worthy of remark that in, his CiToit to 
surmount this difficulty he has contrived to identify the demagogue 
from the first moment of his appeaiance, concentrating his essential 
character and his known peculiarities in a speech of five lines— his 
habitual boisterous oath ancj a slangish use of the dual 


III order to occupy the vacant spaoi which has been left by the piinttr, 
the translalor i- tempted, for once, to insert a juslificaloiy comment. 
The speecl/of Nicias in the opposite prge is extended to ihiee lines ; 
in the original it consists of a line and a half, whiejj might be more 
accurately and concisely translated thus : 

'“Yes, let him perish in the worst way possible, 

With all his lies, for a first-rate Paphlagonian.’* 

But there would be one main defect in this actfUrate translation, 
namely^that it would not express the intention of the author, nor the 
effect produced by the fctor in repeating the original ; for if we 
consider it in this view', we find that, short as it is, it contains thice 
distinct breaks ; one at the end of the second word, another at the 
end of the third, and a third at the end of the line. These momen- 
tary pauses PTC characteristic of timid resentment, expressing itself 
by fits and starts, — a character which, to the Engl isl^ reader j^erusing 
a printed text, could not be rendered obvious without employing a 
compass of w’ords much larger than the original- 
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Again, we sjse that the couiage and anger of Xi-.-ias, eve.i with the helj) 
of the healing whidi he has jnst received, are barely sufficient to 
enable him 10 follow the example of Demosthenes ; even i 1 wratn 
and pain he is contented to “ s?y ditto ’’ to what his comiade Ind 
‘aid befoie. T .e port’^ intention, in tlfts re-pect, h made inoie 
< isiincily palpable 10 the Knglish reader by the first line of ihe nans- 
lated^speech. 

And thus much may serve for a commentaiy on a passage of three lines, 
and as a sample of oiheis, which if liicy were not \^earisome and 
egotistical might be extended to evtiy page of this and the piecedi- g 
play. 

[AJTer a noise of lashes and screams from hchird 
the scenes^ Demosthenes comes ont^ and is fol- 
lowed by N y:i as the supposed victim of flagella- 
tion {both in ihe dress of slai'es). Demosthenes 
breaks out in p'cat wrath; while Nicias 
• rcttiains exhibiting; various contortions of pain for 
ihe amusement of the audience.] 

Dem. Out ! out alas ! what a scandal ! what a shame I 
May Jove in his utter wrath crush an<;J confound 
That rascally new-bought Paphlagonian slave ! 
r T from the very first day that he came — 
liroyght here for a plague and a mischief amongst us all, 
We're beaten and abused continually. 

Nic. \zvhimpering in a broken "voice] 

I say so too, with all my heart 1 do, 

A rascal, with his slanders and lies ! 

A rascally Paphlagonian ! so he is I 
Dem. [roughly c^id good- li umoured ly ] . 

How are you, my poor soul ? 

^^ic. [ pettishly and whining]. Why poorly enough ; 

And so are you for that matter. 

[NiCfAS continues writhing and m oamng], 
Dem [as if speaking to a child that had hurt hi)fjpelf]. 

Well, come here then ! 
Come, and we’ll cry together, both of us, 

. We’ll sing it to Olympus’s old tune. 
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Both. [Demosthenes accompanies Nilias’s involumary 
sohs^ so as to make a tune of the 
Mo moo momoo — momoo momoo — Momoo monioo.* 
Dem. \suddenly atAi heartily\ 

Come, griefs no use — It’s folly to keep crying. 

Lefs look about us a bit, what’s best to be done. * 

Nic. [recovering htmsetf\ 

Aye, tell me ; what do you think ? 

Dem. No, you tell me — 

Lest we should disagree. 

N rc. That’s what 1 won t ! 

Do you speak boldly first, and I’ll speak next. 

Dem. \significantly, as quoting a well known vers€\ 
first might utter, what I wish to tell.*’ | 

Nic. Aye, but I’m so down-hearted, I’ve.uot spirit 
To bring about the avowal cleverly. 

In Euripides’s style, by question and answer. 

Dem. Well, then, <^on’t talk of Euripides any more, 

Or his mother either ; don’t stand picking endive : I 
But think of something in another style. 

To the tune of Trip aqd away.” 

Nic.* Yes, I’ll contrive it ; 

Say “ Let us ” first ; put the first letter to it. 

And then the last, and then put E, R, T. 

** Let BiS Az ert.” I say, “ Let us Azert.” 


* Our common tune, with a syllable added to it, may be made to suit 
the tnmeter iambic, anc] may be sung lamentably enough : 

“When War’s alarms first tore my Willy from JJJy arms. 

A friend who has accidentally taken up this sheet, tells me that he beard 
this very ghant, “ Mo moo," &c., on the coast opposite Corfu, in a house 
where the family were moaning over the dead. t 

t From the tragedy of “ Phaedra : " she is trying tt^lead her nurse to men- 
tion the name of Hippolytus, while she avoids it hei >elf. 

X His mother was said to have been a herb woman. 
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Tis now jiour turn — take the next letter to it. 

Put B for A. 

Dem. “ Let us Bezert,** I say — 

Nic. Tis now my turn — “ Let us C^zert,” I say. 

Tis now your turn. 

Dem! “ Let us Dezert,” I say. 

Nic. You’ve said it !— and I agree to it — now repeat it 
Once more ! 

Dem. Let us Dezert ! Let us Dezert I 
Nic. That’s well. 

Dem. But somehow it seems unlucky, rather 

An awkward omen to naeet with in a morning ! 

‘‘ To meet with our deserts 1 ” 

N ic. That’s very true ; 

Therefore,* I think, in the present state of things, 

The best thing for us both, would be, to go 
Directly to the shrine of one of the gods ; 

And pray for mercy, both of us together. 

Dem, Shrines ! shfines ! Why sure, you don’t believe in 
the gods. 

N,ic. I do. 

■ Dem. But what*!s your argument } Where's youi* proof ? 
Nic. Because I feel they persecute me and hate*me, 

In spite of everything I try to please ’em. 

Dem. Well, well. That’s true ; you’re right enouglvin that. 
Nic. Let’s settle something. 

Dem. ^ Come, then — if you like 

I’ll state our case at once, to the audience here. 

Nic. It would not be much amiss ; first of all, • 

We must entreat of them ; if the scene and action 
Have entertained them hitherto, to declare it. 

And encourage us with a little applause beforehand. 

Dem. ^0 the (y/dtence]. 

Well, come now ! I’ll tell ye about it. Here are we 
A couple of servants, with a roaster at home 
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Next door to the hustings. He’s a man in years, 

A kind of a bean-fed* husky testy character, 

Choleric and brutal at times, and partly deaf. 

Ic’s near about a month now, that he went 
And bought a slave out of a tanner's yard, 

A Paphlagonian born, and brought^ him home, 

As wicked a slanderous wretch as ever lived. 

This fellow, the Paphlagonian, has found out 
The blind side of our master’s understanding, 

With fawning and wheedling in this kind of vvay : 

“ Would not you please to go to the bath, Sir ? surely 
It’s not worth while to attend the cpurts to-day.” f 
And, “Would not you i>iease to take a little refreshment? 
And there’s that nice hot broth — And here’s the threepence 
-T'bu left behind you — And would not you oxder 'iupper ? ” 
Moreover, w’hen we get things out of compliment 
As a present for our master, he contrives 
To snatch ’em and serve ’em up before our faces. 

I’d made a Spartan ca^ce at Pylos lately, 

And mixed and kneaded it well, and watched the baking j 
But he stole round beforj me ahd served it up : 

And he never allows us to come near oui* master 
To speak a word ; but stands behind his back 
At meal times, with a monstrous leathenl fly-flap, 

Slapping and whisking it round and rapping us off. 

Sometimes the old man falls into moods and fancies. 
Searching the prophecies till he gets bewfldered ; 

And then the Paphlagonian plies him up, 

Drivkig him mad with oracles and predictions. 

And that’s his harvest. Then he slanders us, 

And gets us beaten and lashed, and goes his rounds 


• In allusion to the beans used in balloting. •’ 

t Sacrifices, with distribution pf jncnt, and largesses to the people on 
boJiday§. 
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Bullying ii* this way, to squeeze presents from us : 

“ You saw tv'hat a lashing Hylas got just now ; 

You’d best make friends with me, if you love your lives. 
Why then, we give him a trifle, or if we don’t. 

We pay for it ; for the old fellow knocks us down. 

And kicks us on the ground, and stamps and rages, 

And tramples out the very guts of us — 

[turning to Nicias] 

So now, my worthy fellow ; we must take 
A fixed determination ; — now’s the time, 

• Which way to turn ourselves and what to do. 

Nic. Our last determination uas the best : 

That which we settled to* A’ Be Ce Dc-zert 

Dem. Aye, but we could not escape the Paphlagonian, 
He overlooks us all ; he keeps one foot 
In Pylos, and afTother in the Assembly ; 

And stands with such a stature, stride and grasp : 

That while his mouth is open in Katolia,* 

One hand is firmly clenched upon the Lticrians, 

And the other stretching forth to the Peribribeans. 

dc.t Let’s die then, once^for all; that’s the best way, 
Only we must contrive to manage il^ 

Nobly and manfully in a proper manner. 

Dem. Aye, aye. Let’s do things manfully ! that’s my 
maxim I 

NiaJ Well, there’s the example of Themistocles— • 

To drink bull’s blood : that seems a manly death. 

Dem. Bull’s bloodil The blood of the grape, I say ! good 
wine ! 

Who knows ? it might inspire some plan, «ome project, 
Some notion or other, a good draught of it I 


* Etolia, Ldtrians, Perrhebians. 

t In utter despondeni^, but with a sort of quiet quakeiish composure* 
t As before. 
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Nic. Wine truly ! wine ! — still hankering after* liquor 1 
Can wine do anything for us ? Will your drink** 

Enable you to arrange a plan to save us ? 

Can wisdom ever arise from wine, do ye think ? 

Dem. Do ye say so ? You’re a poor spring-water pitcher I 
A silly chilly soul. I’ll tell ye what : 

*It’s a very presumptuous thing to speak of liquor, 

As an obstacle to people’s understanding ; 

It’s the only thing for business and dispatch. 

D’ye observe how individuals thrive and flouj'ish 
By dint of drink : they prosper in proportion ; 

They improve their properties \ they get promotion ; 

Make speeches, and make interest "and make friends. 

Come, quick now — bring me a lusty stoup of wine, 

-JTo moisten my understanding and inspire me. 

Nic. Oh dear ! your drink will be the riifh of us I 
Dem. It will be the making of ye ! Bring it here. 

{Exit Nicias. 

I’ll rest me a bit; but when Tve got niy fill, 

I’ll overflow them all, with a flood of rhetoric, 

With metaphors and phrases aijd what not. 

, [Nicias returhs in a sneaking way with a pot of 
^ wine?^ 

Nic. {in a sheepish silly tone of triumph\ 

How lucky for me it was, that I escaped 
With ttie wine that I took ! 

Dem. {carelessly and bluntly]. Well, where’s the Paphla- 
gonian ? 

liic. {as before^. He’s fast asleep— within there, on his 
back, * 

On a heap of hides — the rascal ! with his belly full, 

With a hash of confiscations half-digested. 

* Though Dem. has not been drinking, his spelch has the tone of a , 

drunken man. 
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Dem. cThat’s wsll ! Now fill me a hearty lusty draught. 
Nic [f^rmai/y and precisely]. 

Make the libation first, and drink this cup 
I'o tlie good Genius. 

Dkm. [f'espiriu^ (tfter a long draugl/l]. O most worthy 
Genius ! 

Good Geniu.s ! ’tis your genius that inspires me ! 

.[Demosthenes remains in a sort of drunken bur- 
lesque ecstasy,] 

Nic. Whyp what’s the matter? 

Dem. Tm inspired to tell you, 

That you must steal the Paphlagonian’s oracles 
Whilst he’s asleep.* 

Nic. Oh dear then, I’m afraid, 

This Genius will turn out my evil Genius. [.^’avV Nicias. 

Dem. Come, I must meditate, and consult my pitcher ; 
And moisten my understanding a little more. 

\The interval ^ Nicias’s absence is occupied by action 
in dumb *sh(nv : Demosthenes is enjoying him- 
self and getting drunk in private.] 

Nic. [re-entering with a packet]:^ 

How fast asleep the Paphlagonian was i , 

Lord bless me, how mortally he snored and stank. 

However, I’ve contrived to carry it off, 

The sacred oracle that he kept so secret — 

IVe stolen it from him. 

Dem. \i^ery drutde\. That’s my clever fellow ! 

Here give us hold ; I must read ’em. Fill me a bumper. 

In tHe meanwhile — make haste now. Ltt me see now— 


• A general feature of human nature, nowhere more obser^^able than 
among boys %t school ; where the poor timid soul is always dispatched 
upon the most perilous expeditions. Nicias is the fag— -Demosthenes the 
'big boy. 
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What have we got ? — What are they, — these same papers ? 
Oh ! oracles ! . . . . o -ra — cles ! — Fill me a stoirp of wine. 


[/;/ this part of the scene a contrast is kept up 
behveen the subordinate nerrous eagerness of poor 
Nicias, and the predominant drunken phlegmatic 
indifference of Demosthenes ; who is supposed 
to amuse himself with irritating the impatience of 
his companion ; while he details to him by driblets 
the contents of his own packet,} 

Nic. \ fidgeting and impatient after giving hipt the wine]. 
Come ! come ! what says the Oracle ? 

Dfm. Fill it again ! 

Nic. Does the Oracle say, that I 'must fill it again ? 

Dem. [after tumbling over the papers with a hiccup, 
^O^Bakis!* 

Nic. What? 

Dem. Fill me the stoup this instant. 

Nic. [with a sort of puzzled acquiescence]. 

Well, Bakis, Tve been.told, was given to drink; 

He prophesied in his liquor people say. 

Dem. [with the papers in his pand\ 

Aye, there it is — you rastally Paphlagonian ! 

This waj the prophecy that you kept so secret. 

Nic. What’s there? 

% 

Dem. Why there’s a thing to ruin him, 

With the manner of his destruction, all foretold. 

Nic. As how? 

Dem. [very drunk]. Why the OracU tells you how-^ 
distinctly — 

And all about it — in a perspicuous manner— 

That a jobber t in hemp and flax is first ordained 
’Fo hold the administration of affairs. 

• Dem.’s articulation of this word is assisted by a liiccnp. * 

I After the death of Pericles, Eucrates and Lysicles had each taken the • 
lead for a short time. 
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Nic. Well, tliere’s one jobber. Who’s the next ? Read 
on ! 

Dem. a cattle jobber* must succeed to him. 

Nic. More jobbers ! well— then what becomes of him ? 
Dem. He too shall prosper, till a viler rascal 
Shall be raised up, and shall prevail against him, 

In the person of a Paphlagonian tanner, 

A loud rapacious leather- selling ruffian. 

Nic. Is it foretold then, that the cattle jobber 
Must be destroyed by the seller of leather ? 

Dem. Yes. 

Nic. Oh dear, our sellers and jobbers are at an end. 

Dem. Not yet; there’s still another to succeed him. 

Of a most uncommon notable occupation. 

Nic. ^Who’s that ? Do tell me ! 

Dem. Must I ? 

Nic. To be sure. 

" Dem. a sausage-seller it is^ that supersedes him. 

Nic.t A sausage- seller ! marvellous indeed, 

Most wonderful I But where can he be found .> 

Dem. We must seek him out. 

• 

[Demosthenes rises and bustles up, ivitli the action 
of a person who, having been drunk, is rousing 
and Recollecting himself for a sudden important 
occasion. His following speeches are aU perfectly 
sober i\ 

Nic. ^ But see there, where he comes ! 

Sent hither providentially as it were I 
,Dem. O happy man ! celestial sausage-seller ! 

Friend, guaidian and protector of us all ! 

Come forward ; save your friends, and save the country. 


• See note t on preceding page, 
t In the tone of Domine Sampson. 
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S. S. Do you call me ? 

Dem. Yes, we called to you, to announce 

Tlie high and happy destiny that awaits you. 

Nic. CoTne, now you should set him free from the in- 
cumbrance 

Of his table and basket ; and explain to him 
The tenor and the purport of the Oracle, 

While I go back to watch the Paphlagonian. \^Exif NtciAS. 

Dem. [to the Sausage-seller gravely\. 

Set these poor wares aside; and now — bow down' 

To the ground ; and adore the powers of earth and heaven. 
S. S. Heigh-day ! Why, what do you mean ? 

Dem. O happy man ! 

Unconscious of your glorious destiny. 

Now mean and unregarded ; but to-moirow, 

The mightiest of the mighty, Lord of Athens. 

S. S. Come, master, what’s the use of making game ? 
Why can’t ye let me wash the guts and tripe, 

And sell my sausages in peace and quiet ? 

Dem. O simple mortal, cast those thoughts aside ! 

Bid guts and tripe farewell ! ^Look chere ! Behold 

[pointing to the audience\ 
The mighty assembled multitude before ye ! 

S. S. [with a grumble of indifference^ 

I see ’em. . 

Dem. You shall be their lord and master, 

The sovereign and the ruler of them all, 

Of the assemblies and tribunals, fleets and armies; 

You shall trample down the Senate under foot. 

Confound and crush the generals and commanders, 


* This speech is intended to express the sudden impressioii of reverence 
with which Niciiis is affected in the presence of the predestined v^upreine 
Sausage-seller. He does not presume to address him ; but obliquely 
manifests his respect, by pointing out to Demosthenes (in’ his hearing) the 
marks of attention to which he is entitled. 
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ArreAj imprison, and ’confine in irons, 

And feast and fornicate in the Council House.* 

S. S. What, I ? 

Dem. , Yes, you yourself : there's more to come. 

Mount here ; ‘and from the trestles of your stall 
Survey the subject islands circling round. 

S. S. I see ’em. 

Dem. And all their ports and merchant vessels ? 

S. S. Y^s, all. 

Dem. Then an’t you a fortunate happy man ? 

An’t you content ? Come then for a further prospect — 

Turn your right eye*to Caria, and your left 
To Carthage I f — and contemplate both together. 

S. S. Will it do me good, d’ye think, to learn to squint*? * 
Dem. Not .so ; but everything you see before you 
Must be disposed of at your high discretion, 

. By sale or otherwise ; for the Oracle 
predestines you to sovereign power and greatness. 

S. S. Are there any means of making a great man 
Of a sausage-selling felltjw such as 1 ? 

. Dem. The very means you Hhve, must make ye so, 

Low breeding, vulgar birth, and impudence, • 

These, these must make ye, what you're meant to be. 

S. S. I can't imagine that I’m good for much. 

Dem. Alas ! But why do ye say so ? W^hat’s the . 
meaning 

Of these misgivings ? I discern within ye 
A promise and an inward consciousness u 


• The Prytaneum, see “ Acharnians,” v. 126 : the honour of a seat at tlie * 
public table was sometimes conferred on persons of extraordinary merit in 
advancecyrears. See the Parabasis of this play ; see also ftie Apology of 
Socrates. Cleon Jiad obtained this pHvilegc for himself, and abused it 
insolently as appears elsewhere. 

t "Carthage" must be the true reading, the light eye to Caria grid the 
left to " Chalcedon" woi\ld not constitute a squint. , 
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Of greatness. Tell me truly : are ye allied 
To the families of gentry? 

S. S. Naugh, not I ; 

I’m come from a commoif ordinary kindred, 

01 the lower order. 

Dem. What a happiness ’ 

What a footing will it give ye ! What a groundwork 
‘ For confidence and favour at your outset I 

S. S. But bless ye ! only consider my education ! 

I can but barely read . . . . in a kind of a way. 

Dem. That makes against ye ! — the only thing against 
ye — • 

The being able to read, in any way : 

Fox influence is allowed 

To liberal arts or learned education, • 

But to the brutal, base, and under-bred. 

Embrace then and hold fast the promises 
Which the oracles of the gods announce to you. 

S. S. But what does the Oracle say ? 

Dem. ^ Why thus it says, 

In a figurative language, but cvithal 
Most singularly intelligible and distinct, 

Neatly expressed i’faith, concisely and tersely,^ 

• 

“ Moreover, when the eagle in his pride, 

With crooked talons and a leathern hide, 

Shall seize the black and blood-devouring snake ; 

Then shall the woeful tanpits quail and qualfe ; 

And mighty Jove shall give command and place, 

To mortals of the saus^e-selling race ; 

Unless they choose, continuing as before, 

To sell their sausages for evermore.” 

1 — ' ■■ m 

• This is perfectly in character. Demosthenes (as w%have seen) does 
not profess to believe in the gods ; yet we see that upon occasion he can 
discuss the merit of the "sacred classics like other critics therefore, of 
the same description, heroes it with a sort of patronizing tone. 
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S. £. But how does this concern me? 5!xplain it, will 
• ye? 

Dem. The leathern eagle is the Paphlagonian. 

S. S. What are his talons ? 

Dem. TBat explains itself— 

Talons for peculation and rapacity. 

S. S. But what’s the snake ? 

Dem. The snake is clear and 

obvious : 

The snake is long and black, like a black-pudding; 

The snake is filled with blood, like a black-pudding. 

Our Oracle foretells then, that the snake 
Shall baffle and overpower the leathern eagle. 

S. S. These oracles hit my fancy ! Notwithstanding .... 
Tm partly doubtful, how I could contrive .... 

To niifnage an administration altogether .... 

Dem. The easiest thing in nature ! — nothing easier ! 

Stick to your present practice : follow it up 
In your new calling. Mangle, mince and mash, 

Confound and hack, and jumble things together ! 

And interlard your rhetoric with lumps 
pr mawkish sweet, and greasy»flattery. 

Be fulsome, cdarse, and bloody ! For the rest^* 

All qualities combine, all circumstances, 

To entitle and*equip you for command; 

A filthy voice, a villainous countenance, 

A vulgar birth, and parentage, and breeding. 

Nothing is waiting, absolutely nothing. 

And the oracles and responses of the gods, 

“And prophecies, all conspire in yoii^; behalf. 

Place then this chaplet on your brows ! — and worship 
The anarchic powers ; and rouse your spirits up 
To encounter him. , 

S. 5 . But who do ye think will help me? 

For all our wealthier people are alarmed, ^ 
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And terrified at him j and the meaner sort 
In a manner stupefied, grown dull and dumb. 

Dem. Why there’s a thousand lusty cavaliers, 

Ready to back you, that detest and scorn him ; 

And every worthy well-born citizen ; 

And every candid critical spectator ; * 

And I myself ; and the help of heaven to boot. 

And never fear ; his face will not be seen, 

For all the manufacturers of masks, 

From cowardice, refused to model it. 

It matters not ; his person \vill be known : ' 

Our audience is a shrewd one — they can guess — 

Nic. [/>/ alarm front behind the scenes\ ^ 

Oh dear ! oh dear ! the Paphlagonian’s coming. 

^ Enter Cleon unth a furious look and voice, 

Cleon. By heaven and earth I you shall abide it 
dearly, 

With your conspiracies and daily plots 

Against the sovereign people ! Hah ! what’s this ? 

What’s this Chalcidian goblet doing here ? 

Are ye tempting the Chalcidians to r/^volt ? * 

Dogs ! villains ! every soul ofye shall die. 

, \The Sausage-seller runs off in a fright. 
Dem. Where are ye going? Where ar^ ye running? 
Stop ! 

Stand firm, my noble valiant Sausage-seller ! 

Never betray the cause. Your friends are nigh. 

\to the Choru.s] < 

Cavaliers qand noble captains ! now’s the time ! advance in 
sight ! * 

March in order — make the movement, and out-flank him on 
the right ! 

* The Chalcidians did in fact revolt in the following year { itheir Intentions 
were probably suspected at the time. 
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• [fo ihe Sausage-seller] • 

There I see them bustling, hasting !— only turn and make a 
stand, 

Stop but only for a moment, your^allies are hard at hand. 

• 

It IS necessary to repair an omission which ihe reader may have already 
noticed. Among the diamatis peisona,' ei.umcialcd in page 84, no 
mention has licen made of the Choi us, fioin wliicli, as usual, the 
ciiinedy derived its title — “ The Knights. ’ I'liis Ijocly composing 
the middle order of the State W'ere, as it .appeal^, decidedly hostile 
to Cleqj^. In the first lines of the preceding play, the mciit of having 
inocured his conviction and punishment on a charge of bribery is 
ascril>ed to them ; and again, in the same play, llic Chorus cxpiess 
their detestation of the demagogue by threatening to sacrifice him 
to the vengeance of the knights,* and we have just seen that Demos- 
thenes encouiages the Sausage-seller by promising him the assistance 
of a thousand of these “ lusty cavaliers,” who “scoin and 
his antagonist. 

the last lines the Chorus of Cavaliers 
with their hobby-horses have entered and oempied 
their position in the orchestra. They begin their 
attach upon Cleon.] 

Chor. Close arounef him, .and confound him, the con- 
founder of us all. ^ 

Pelt him, pummel him and maul him ; rummage, ransack, 
overhaul liim. 

Overbear him and out-bawl him ; bear him dowif and bring 
him under. ^ 

Pellow like ajjurst of thunder, robber! harpy I sink of ' 
plunder ! ^ 

Rogue and villain ! rogue and chearf: 1 rogue and villain, I 
repeat 1 

Oftener than I can repeat it, has the rogue and villain 
cheated. • 


* See " Acharnlans, ” p. 28. 
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Close around him left and right ; spit upon him ; spultl and 
smite : ' * 

Spit upon him as you see; spurn and spit at him like 
me. 

Hut beware, or he’ll evade ye, for he Jtnows the private 
track. 

Where Eucrates * was seen escaping with the mill dust on 
his back. 

Cleon. Worthy veterans of the jury, you that either right 
or wrong, 

With my threepenny provision,! IVe maintained and 
cherished long, 

Come to my aid ! I’m here waylaid — assassinated and 
betrayed ! 

^ Chor. Rightly served ! we serve you rightly, for your 
hungry love of pelf, 

For your gross and greedy rapine, gormandizing by 
yourself ; 

You that ere the figs are gathered, pilfer with a privy 
twitch 

Fat delinquents and defaulters, pulpy, luscious, plump, and 
rich ; ^ *• 

Pinching, lingering, and pulling — tampering, selecting, cull- 
ing. 

With a nice survey discerning, which are green and which 
are tlirning. 

Which are ripe for accusation, forfeiture, and confiscation. 

Him besides, the wealthy man, retired upon an easy 
reitf, 

Hating and avoiding party, noble-minded, indolent, 


* See note tQ p. 94. — He was also an owner of mills, as appears by the 
Scholiast. ' 

t The juryman's fee, a means of subsistence to poor old men driven from 
their homes by the war. 
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Fearful (Sf official- snares, intrigues and intricate affairs ; 

Him you mark; you fix and hook him, whilst he’s gaping 
unawares ; 

At a iHng, at once you bring l^m liither from the 
Chersonese,'^ • 

Down y^ou cast him, roast and baste him, and devour him 
at your ease. 

Cleox. Yes I assault, insult, abuse me I this is the return, 
I find, 

For the noblg testimony, the memorial I designed : 

Meaning to i)roj)ose proposals, for a monument of stone, 

On the which, your late achievements,! should be carved 
and neatly done. * 

Chor. Out, away with him ! the slave ! the pompous 
empty fawning knave ! 

Does he think with idle speeches to delude and cheat us 
all? 

As* he does the doting elders, that attend his daily call.J 

Pelt him here, and bang him there; and here and there and 
everywhere. 

Clf.ox. Save me, neighbours ! O the monsters I O my 
side, my back, my breast ! * • 

Chor. What, you’re forced to call for help ? Y&a brutal 
overbearing pe^t. 

S. S. \returniu^^ to Cleox]. ^ 

ril astound you with my voice ; with my bawling looks and 
noise 

Chor. If in batfling you surpass him, you’ll achieve a 
victor’s crown ; • 

If again you overmatch him, in impudSice, the day’s our 
own. 


* Of Thrac^ Many Atlienians possessed estates, and resided There for a 

quiet life. 0 

♦ In the expedition to Corinth. 

X The veterans of the jury. See note, p. lod* 
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Cleon. I denounce this traitor here, for sailing on clan- 
destine trips, * 

^^’ith supplies of tripe and stuffing, to careen the Spartan 
ships. 

S. S. I denounce then and accuse lym, for a greater worse 
abuse : 

% 

Tliat lie steers his empty paunch, and anchors at the public 
board : 

Running in without a lading, to return completely stored ! 
Chor. Yes ! and smuggles out, moreoveii loaves and 
luncheons not a few, 

More than ever Pericles, in all his pride, presumed to do. 
Cleon, {in a thundering ione\ ‘'Dogs and villains, you 
shall die ! 

S. S, [/;/ a louder^ shriller tonc\. 

Aye ! I can scream ten times as high. 

Cleon. I’ll overbear ye, and out-bawl ye. 

S. S. But I’ll out-scream ye, and out-sqiiall ye. 

Cleon. I’ll impeach you, whilst aboard, 

Commanding on a foreign station. 

S. S.* ril have you sliced, agid slashed, and scored. 
Cleo;^. Your lion’s skih of reputation, ^ 

^ Shall be flayed off your back and tanned. 

S. S. I’ll take those guts of yours ii\hand. 

Cleon. Come, bring your eyes and mine to meet ! 

And stare at me without a wink ! 

S. S. Yes ! in the market-place and street, 

I had my birth and breeding too ; 

^ And from a boy, to blush or blink, 

I scorti the thing as much as you. 

Cleon. I'll denounce you if you mutter. 

S. S. I’ll douse ye the first word you utter. 

* i 

« 

• The threats of each party are in the terms of their respective trades. 
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Cleon, My thefts are open and avowed ; 

% And I confess them, which you dare not. 

S. S. But I can take false oaths aloud, 

And in the presence of a crowd ; 

And if they know the fatt I care not. 

Cleon. What ! do you ventuie to invade 
• My proper calling and my trade ? 

But I denounce here, on the spot, 

' The sacrificial tripe you’ve got ; 

I'he tithe it owes was never paid : 

It owes a tithe, I say, to Jove ; 

You’ve wronged and robbed the pow’ers abov"i 
• 

Chorus. — C 7 rtic Metre!*' 

Dark and unsearchably profound abyss, 

Gulf of unfathomable 
Baseness and iniquity I 
Miracle of immense, 

Intense impudence I 
Every court, every hall. 

Juries and assemblies, all 
, Are stunned to death, deafoned all, 

Whilst you *bawl. 

The bench and bar 
Ring and jar. 

Each decree 
Smells of thee, 

Land and s«a 
Stink of thee. 

Whilst we 

Scorn and hate, execrate, abominate. 

Thee the brawler and embroiler, of the nation and the State. 
You that on the rocky seat of our assembly raisa a din. 


See note to *' Acharnians,” p. 24. 
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Deafening all our ears with uproar, as you rave ;ind howl 
and grin ; 

Watching all the while the vessels with revenue sailing in. 

Like the tunny-fishers perched aloft, to look about and 
bawl, 

W'hen the shoals are seen arriving, ready to secure a 
haul. 

Cleon. I was aware of* this affair, and every stitch of it 
I know, 

Where the plot was cobbled up and patched together, long 
ago. 

S. S. Cobbling is your own profession, tripe and sausages 
are mine : 

But the country folks complain,* that in a fraudulent 
design. 

You retailed them skins of treaties, that appeared like trusty 
leather, 

Of a peace secure and lasting ; but the wear-and-tear and 
weather 

Proved it all decayed and rotten, only fit for sale and 
show. 

Dem. Yes ! a pretty *trick fie served me ; there was I 
d&patched to go, 

Trudgecl away to Pergasge,* but found upon arriving there, 

That myself and mv commission, both Were out at heels and 
bare. 

In a review of Mr. Mitchell’s Aristophanes a passage in his translation 
of one of the choruses is noted with pariicWar commendation. It 
is said, “Mr. Mitchell has hit upon tlie very key-note of Aristo- 
I^anes, whose ch(^-uses aie so contrived throughout this play as to 
afford a relief and contrast to the vulgar acrimony of the dialogue ; 


• The allusions in these lines relate to some incidents not recorded in • 
history, shme artifice by which Cleon had succeeded in%deluding and 
disappointing the party ; the country people in particular (long excluded 
from the enjoyment of their property) nho were anxious for peace. 
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not in ihtir logital and giammatical ^eive, but in their form and 
rhythm, and in the selection of the words, which if heard imper.VctIv, 
w'ould appear to belong to a grave or tender or beautiful subject!” 
If the occasion had admitted of it, this obs^'vaiion might have been 
applied more particularly to the first lines of each chorus ; for we may 
lemark instances in which the contrast of giave or graceful lines at 
the commencement was intended to give additional force to the 
vehemence of invective immediately following in the choius it elf. 
Thus, in^the original of the chorus which i> given above, an expres- 
sion of wonder and awe* is conveye.i to the eai by the mere ihy:hm 
of the first line, independent of, and in fact contradictory to, the 
sense of the \fords themseives, a kind of contrast which appeared 
unattainable in the ICnghsh language. What could not, iherefoie, 
be accomplished by “finm and rhythm ” has in this instance been 
attempted by “the selection of words.” But justificatory criticism 
has already been renounced, as absurd and tiresome. This note had 
been begun solely for the purpose of bringing under the notice of the 
reader, with due modification, the observation, somewhat too largely 
expressed, in the review above mentioned. 


• Chorus. 

Even in }oiir lender years, 

And your early disposition, 

You betrayed an inward sense 
Of tht conscious impudence, 

Which constitutes a politician. 

Hence you squeeze 5nd drain alone the rich milch kine of 
our allies ; • 

Whilst the son of Hippodamus licks his lips with longing 
eyes. ^ 

But now, with eager rapture we behold 
A mighty miscreant of baser ijiould ! 

A more consummate ruffian ! 

An energetic ardent ragamuffin ! 

Behold him there! He stands before } our 
* eyes^ 


• O altitude ! 
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To bear you down, with a superior frown, 

A fiercer stare, 

And more incessant and exhaustless lies. 

The metre of tlie lines which follow, namely, the tetrameter-iamhic, is 
so essentially base ai. l vulgar that no English song afforded a speci- 
men fit to be quoted, and the songs themselves were not proper to 
be mentioned ; at Inst, Mr. Cornewall Lewis, whose kind importu- 
nities had extorted the publication of the preceding play of “ The 
Acharnians, ’’ suggested as a produccable specimen the first line of a 
sufficiently vulgar but otherwise inoffensive song — << 

“ A captain bold of Halifax, who lived m countiy quarters.’' 

It would not be right that Mr. Lewis’s na^ne should be mentioned here 
without an acknowledgment of the obligations due to him, for his 
friendly zeal in forw^arding that play thpough the j^ress, and correct- 
ing some inaccinacies incidental to the work of a veiy unsystematic 
scholar. ** ^ 

The metre, of which so dcrogatoiy a character has been given, is always 
appropriated in the comedies of Ari-)tophanes, to tJio^Ne scene i of 
argumentative altercation in wdiich the ascendency is given t >• tlia 
more ignoble character ; in this le'^pcct it stands in decided contr.ist 
with the an.'lpa^stic me.isure. 

I TE^rR\MF.TKR. 

CHO|t. [4? the Sausage-seu.er]. 

Now then do you, tliat boast a birth, from whence you 
might inherit, 

And Trom your breeding have derived a manhood and a 
spirit, 

Unbroken by the rules of art, untamed education, 

Shcgv forth the native impudence and vigour of the nation ! 

S. S Well ; if yt>ii like, then, ril describe the nature of 
him clearly, 

The kind of rogue IVe known him for. 

Cleon. My friend, you're son^what early. 

First give me leave to speak. • 

S. S. I won't, by Jove ! Aye. You may bellow ! * 

I'Jl make you J^now, before I go, that I’m the baser fellow, * 
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Chor. t\ye ! stand to that ! Slick to the point ; and 
for a further glory, 

Say that your family were base, time out mind before ye. 

Cleon. Let me speak first ! 

S. S. * I won't. 

Clec^. You shall, by Jove ! 

S. S. I won^t, by Jove, though ! 

Cleon: Ey Jupiter, I shall burst with rage ! 

S. S. No matter, I’ll prevent you. 

Chor. No? don’t prevent, for Heaven’s sake! Don’t 
hinder him from bursting. 

Cleon. What means~what ground of hope have you 
— to dare to speak against me ? 

S. S. What! I can speak! and I can chop -garlic and 

^ lard a»d logic. 

Cleon. Aye ! You’re a speaker, I suppose ! I should 
enjoy to see you, 

Lik’e a pert scullion set to cook — to see your talents fairly 

Put to the test, with hot blood-raw disjointed news arriving,* 

Obliged to hash and season it, and dish it in an instant. 

You're like the rest of Tm — the swarm of paltry weak 
pretenders. • 

You’ve made your pretty speech perhaps, and gained a little 
lawsuit • 

Against a merchant foreigner, by dint of water-drinking. 

And lying long awake o’ nights, composing and repeating, 

And studying as yju walked the streets, and wearing out 
the patience 

Of all your friends and intimates, witl^ practising beTore- 
hand : 

And now you wonder at yourself, elated and delighted 

At your own talent for debate — you silly saucy coxcomb. 


* When the character of the debate is suddenly changed by the receipt 
of unexpected intelligence. 
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S. S. What’s your own diet ? How do* you ccjitrive to 
keep the city 

Passive and hushed — What kind of drink drives ye to that 
presumption ? • 

Cleon. Why mention any man besides, that’s capable to 
match me ; , 

That after a sound hearty meal of tunny-fish and cutlets, 

Can quaff my gallon ; and at once, without premeditation, 

With slang and jabber overpower the generals at Pylos.*" 

S. S. But I can eat my paunch of pork, myiiver and my 
haslets, 

And scoop the sauce with both ny hands ; and with my 
dirty fingers 

I’ll seize old Nicias by the throat, and choke the grand 
debaters. 

• 

Chor. AVe like )our scheme in some respects; but 
still that style of feeding, 

Keeping the sauce all to yourself, appears a gross proceed- 
ing. 

Cleon. But I can domineer and dine on mullets at 
Miletus. • 

S- S. ‘And I can eat my shins of beef, Opud farm the rnines 
of 5^1 ver. 

Cleon. J'll burst into the Council House, and storm ami 
blpw and bluster. 

S. S. ril blow the wind into your tail, and kick you like 
a bladder. 

Cleon. I’ll tie you neck and heels at*once, and kick ye 
^o the kennel. 

Chor. Begin with us then! Try )our skill! — kicking 
us all together ! 

Cleon. I’ll have ye pilloried in a trice. 

S. S. I’ll have you tried for cowardice. 


* See Mitford, ch. xv , sect. lo, p. 293. 
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Cl^on. I’ll* tan your hide to cover seats. 

S. S. Yours shall be made a purse for cheats. 

The luckiest skin* that could be found. 

Cleon. Dog Til pin you to thegground 

With*ten thousand tenter-hooks. 

S. 1*11 equip you for the cooks, 

Neatly prepared, with skewers and lard. 

Cleon. I’ll pluck your eyebrows off, I will. 

S. S. I’ll cut your collops out, I will. 

• 

It U evident that a scuffle or wrestlingr match takes place here between 
the two rivals. It continues during the verses of Demosthenes and 
those of tlie Clioriis, last of which mark that the Sausage-seller 
has the advantaj^e ; and the Sausage-seller’s speech of four lines which 
follows, implies that he is at the same rime exhibiting his adversary 
in a helpless posture. . 

1 L is to be Observed that the palaestra was not a mere school of wrestlin 
or boxing. The attention of the masters of the palaestra, like the 
dancing-masters of former times in France and England, was directed 
• to form their pupils to a general ciignity and elegance of carnage. 

Hence all awkwani or indecent effort was diaallovved in the \ aiajstra of 
the better educated class. But, as wrestling was a universal national 
exercise, it would of couise be practised \ulgarly amongst the vulgar, 
and there would be many ti#cks and casts retained and practi'^ed by 
rite lowest class which w'ere rejected by the more dignified palocslra. 
I'he Sausage-seller was represented as foiling his oppoi-^^nt by some 
unbecoming unsightly effort which was characteristic of a towm 
blackguard. Thift the scuffle between them formed a kind of dumb 
show, analogous to, and illustrative of the dialogue ; exhibiting in the 
triumph of the Sausage-seller the peculiar advantages leserved for 
superior impudence and vulgarity both in word and deed. 


Demosthenes. 

Yes, by Jove ! and like a swine, 
Dangling at the butcher’s door, 


• It is well known that purses made from the skins of different animals 
are more or less lucky. Among ourselves the skin of a weasel, or of a 
cat, is esteemed the most universally lucky. 


G 
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Dress him cleanly, neat and fine, * 
Washed and scalded o’er and o’er ; 
Strutting out in all his pride, 

With his carc^e open wide, 

And a skewer in either side ; • 

While the cook, with keen intent, 

By the steady rules of art, 

Scrutinizes every pari, 

The tongue, the throat, the maw, the vent. 


Chorus. 


Some element may prove more fiUTcc than fire ! 

Some viler scoundrel may be seen, 

• Than ever yet has been I 

And many a speech hereafter, many a word, 

More villainous, than ever yet was heard. 

We marvel at thy prowess and admire ! 

Therefore proceed! 

In word and deed, 

Be firm and bold, 

Kpep steadfast hold ! 

Only keep your hold upon him . Persevere as you began ; 

He’ll be daunted and subdued ; I know ^he nature of the 
man. 

S. S. Such as here you now behold him, all his life has 
he been known. 

Till he reaped a reputation, in a harvest nV)t his own ; 

Now ke shows the sheaves* at home, that he clandestinely 
conveyed, ^ 

Tied and bound and heaped together, till his bargain can 
be made. 

! V, 

c 

* The Spartan prisoners taken at Pylob, and kept in the most severe 

confinement. 
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CLfON. \r el eased and recovering himself 
Tm at ease, I need not fear ye, with the Senate on my side, 
And the Commons all dejected, humble, poor, and stupefied 

• 

• Chorus. 

Mark his visage ! and behold. 

How brazen, unabashed, and bold ! 

• How the colour keeps its place 
In his face ! 

Cleon? Let me be the vilest thing, the mattress that 
Cratinus* stains; 

Or be forced to learp to sing, Morsimiis’s f tragic strains ; 

If I don’t desi'ise and loath, scorn and execrate ye both. 

^ Chorus. 

Active, eager, airy thing ! 

Ever hovering on the wing. 

Ever hovering and discovering 
Golden sweet secreted honey. 

Nature’s mintage and her money. 

May thy maw be purged and scoured, 

From the gobbets it devoured ; 

By the emetic drench of law ! 

With the cheerful ancient saw, 

Thea we shall rejoice and sing. 

Chanting out with hearty glee, 

“Fill a bumper merrily, 

' For the merry news 1 bring I ” 

But he, the shrewd and venerable 
Manciple J of the public table, 


* The lamous comic poet, now grown old ; and infirm, as it appears, 
t RidiiUled elsewhere as a bad writer of tragedy. See “The Peace,” v. 803. 
X The old butifr and steward of the Prytaneum, who had hitherto been 
Used to well-bred company and civil treatment, would be overjoyed at his 
tleliverance from such a guest as Cleon. 
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Will chant and chuckle and rejoice, 

With heart and voice. 

Cleon. May I never eat a slice, at any public sacrifice, 

If your effrontery and prl*tence, shall daunt my steadfast 
impudence. * 

S. S. Then, by the memory which I value, of all the 
bastings in our alley, 

When from the dog butcher’s tray I stole the lumps of meat 
away. 

I trust to match you with a feat, and do credit to txiy meat. 
Credit to my meat and feeding, and my bringing up and 
breeding. 

Cleon. Dog's meat I What a dog art thou I But I bhall 
^ dog thee fast enow. 

[Cli:on pays no attention to the short dialogite, lohich 
folloivs hehoeen the SausAi.e-slllkr and the 
C/horus. The actor s part was in dumb show^ 
eechibiting a ?nimicry of the Demagogue's nsnal 
gesture and deportment, lohcn exciting himself in 
preparatio7i for a vehement burst of or at or yi] 

S. S. Then, there were other pett^ tricks, I practised as a 
child / • ' 

Haunting about the butchers’ shops, the weather being 
mild. • 

See, boys,” says I, '' the swallow there ! Why summer’s 
come I say,” 

And when they turned to gape and stare, I snatched a steak 

awajr. 

Chor. a clever lad« you must have been, you managed 
matters rarely, 

To steal at such an early day, so seasonably and fairly. 

S. S. But.if by chance they spied it, I contrived to hide 
it handily ; ^ 

Clapping it in between my hams, tight and close and even ; 
Calling on all the p^owers above, and all Ae gods in heaven ; 
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AncK there I stood, and made it good, with staring and for- 
swearing. 

So that a state^^man of the lime, a sjieaker shrewd and 
witty, • 

^Vas heard to say,* ‘‘ d'hat hoy one day will surely rule the 
• city.” 

Chor. ’Twas fairly guessed, by the true test, by your 
address and daring. 

First in stealing, then concealing, and again in swearing. 
CLFX)if. ril settle ye ! Yes, both of ye! the storm of 
elocution 

Is rising iiere w’ithiii my breast, to drive you to confusion, 

And with a w’ild commotion, cnerwhelm the land and 
ocean. ^ ^ 

S. S.» Then I shall hand my sausages, and reef 'em close 
and tight, 

And steer aw’ay before the wind, and run you out of 
sight. 

Dem And I shall go, to the hold below’, to see that all 
is right, \ExiL 

Cleon. Uv the holy goddess I declare, 
llt)guc and robber as you are, 
ril not brook it, or overlook it ; 

public treasure that you stole, 

I’ll force you to refund the whole . . 

Chor. (Keep near and by - the gale grows high ) 
Cleon. [//^ continuation^ 

.... Ten talents, I could prove it hc^ie, 

Were sent to you from l^tidea. 

S. S. Well, will you take a single one 

To stop your bawling and have done ? 

Chor. Yes, I’ll be bound — he’ll compound, 

^ .^d take a share— the wind grows fair. 

This hurricane will overblow^ 

Fill the sails and let her go 
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Cleon. I’ll indict ye, I’ll impeach, » 

I’ll denounce ye in a speech ; 

With four several accusations, 

For- your fortner peculations, 

Of a hundred talents each'. 

S. S. But I’ll denounce ye, 

And I’ll trounce ye, 

^V^ith accusations half a score ; 

Half a score, for having left 

Your rank in the army; and for theff* 

I’ll charge ye with a thousand more. 
Cleon. I’ll rumniage out your pe4igree, 

And prove that all your ancestry 
Were sacrilegious and accurst.’* 

S. S. I’ll prove the same of yours ; and first , 
The foulest treasons and the worst — 
Their deep contrivance to conceal 
Plots against the common weal ; 

Which I shall publish and declare — 
Publish, and depose, and swear. 

Cleon. Plots, concealed and hidden ! Where.? 
S. S.* Where? Where plots have always tried 
To hide themselves — beneath a hide I 
Cleon. Go for a paltry vulgar slave. • 

S. S'. Get out for a designing knave. 

Chor. Give him back the cuff you got ! 

Cleon. Murder ! help ! a plot 1 a plot^ 

^ I’m assaulted and beset ! 

Chor. Strike hf'm harder ! harder yet ! 

Pelt him, — rap him. 

Slash him, — slap him, 

^ Across the chops there, with a wipe 


• Many of the first families were involved in the guSt of a sacrilegious 
massacre, committed nearly 200 years before. See Mr, Clinton's "Fasti 
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OY your entrails and your trip2 I*** 

Keep him down — the day's your own. 

O cleverest of human kind ! the stoutest and the boldest, 
The saviour of the State, and ua^ the friends that thou 
behol Jest ; • 

No words can speak our gratitude ; all praise appears too 
little. 

YouVe fairly clone the rascal up, you've nicked him to a 
tittle. 

Cleon. •By the holy goddess, it’s not new to me 
This scheme of yours. I’ve known the job long since, 

The measurement an^ the scantling of it all, 

And where it was shaped out and tacked together. 

Chor. Aye ! There it is ! You must exert yourself ; t 
Come, tj-y to match him again with a carpenter’s phrase. 

S. S. Does he think I have not tracked him in his intrigues 
At Argos ? — his pretence to make a treaty 
\V^ith tlie people there ? — ^and all his private parley 
With the Spartans ? — There he works and blows the coals ; 
And has plenty of other irons in the fire. 

Chor. Well done, the®blacksmith beats the carpenter.f 
S. S. \in continuation] • 

And the envoys that come here, are all in a tal^; 

All beating time* * to the same tune. I tell ye. 

It’s neither gold nor silver, nor the promises, 

Nor the messages you send me by your friends, 

That will ever serve your turn ; or hinder me 
From bringing all these facts before the public. 

Cleon. Then I’ll set off this instajj^t to the Senat? ; 

To inform them of your conspiracies and treasons, 

Your secret nightly assemblies and cabals, 

* A sl^p on the face of this kind is proverbial, in Spain, as the most 

outrageous of all^nsults. 

t In these passages, the poet marks the degradation of public oratory, 
infected with vulgar jargon and low metaphors. 
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Your private treaty with the king of Persia, 

Your correspondence with Boeotia, 

And the business that you keep there in the cheese-press, 
Close packed you think, and ripening out of sight. 

S. S. Ah ! cheese ? Is cheese any* cheaper there, d’ye 
hear? 

Cleon. By Hercules ! I’ll have ye crucified ! 

\Exit Cleon. 

Chorus to the S. S. 

Well, how do you feel your heart and spirits no*w ? 

Rouse up your powers ! If ever in your youth 
You swindled and forswore as you profess ; 

The time is come to show it. Now this instant 
He’s hurrying headlong to the Senate House ; 

To tumble amongst them like a thunderbolt ; 

To accuse us all, to rage, and storm, and rave. 

S. S. Well, I’ll be off then. But these guts and pudding, 
I must put them by the while, and the chopping knife. 
Chor. Here take this lump of lard, to ’noint your neck 
with ; 

The grease will give him the less hold upon you, 

With the gripe of his accusations. 

S. S. That’s well thought of. 

Chor. And here’s the garlic. SwalloV it down ! 

S. SJ What for ? 

Chor. It will prime you up,* and make you fight tl e 
better. ^ 

Make haste ! 

S.‘s. Why, so I do. 

Chor. Remember now — 

Show blood and game. Drive at him and denounce him ! 
Dash at Jiis comb, his coxcomb, cuff it soundly ! 


• Game-cocks are dieted with garlic, see "Achamians,” p. 21, Theorus’s 
warning to Dicaeopolis, where a similar note should have been given. 
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Peck, scratch, ahd tear, conculcate, clapperclaw ! 

Bite both his wattles off, and gobble ’em up ! 

And then return in glory to your friends. 

\Exit S. S, 

Chorus. 

t 

Well may you speed 
In word and deed. 

May all the powers of the market-place 
Grapt ye protection, and help, and grace. 

With strength of lungs and front and brain ; 

With a crown of renown, to return again. 

[turning to the audience^ 

But you that have heard and applauded us here. 

In every style and in every way, « 

Grant us an ear, and attend for a while, 

To the usual old anapcestic essay. 

Tlie following Parabasis has been already noticed (p. 44 of “The Achar- 
nians ”) in the long preliminary notice prefixed to the Parabasis of 
that play ; but the inference which is there so concisely assumed in 
the foot-note, will be better and more conveniently estimated, 
Jwben placed in juxtaposition with the composition itself. It has 
been said, in brfef and strong terms, that the poet had become the 
poetical serf of the community. Our knowledge of anfiquity is loo 
scanty, to enable €is to define precisely the mode and degree of this 
vassalage, to which he thus voluntarily subjected himself ; but it is 
evident, that by demanding (as the text has it) a chorus for htmself 
he was in effect doing that which is expressed in the translation, 
namely, enthracing a profession, from which he could not retreat. 
The whole tenor of the following Parabasis turns upon the decisive 
and irretrievable step, which the poet (after long hesitatoDn, and 
resisting the importunity of his friends) h9d at length determined to 
take, undeterred by the discouraging example of his predecessors in 
the same line, whom he enumerates and describes, devoting himself 
irrevocably and exclusively to the composition of comedy. 

Vet the jibet was already publicly known as the author of three 
comedies; “Tke Daitaleis,” in which he had exhibited the contrast of 
two young men, brothers : the one, steady and manly, according to 
the old fashion, instructed in the old music and poetry, addicted to 
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gymnastic exercises, living with his father in tKe country, a lover ot 
hunting and rural sports; the other, a thorouglily depiaved town 
rake — a scamp of that new school, of wliich Alcibiades was the 
patron and the model ; aspiring to distinguish himself by foppery, 
litigation, and speechifying. That excellent comedy of Gresset’>, 
“ Le Mediant,” maybe considered as somewhat analogous to this — 
produced with the sam^ intention, and in a stale of society and 
manners not altogether dissimilar. 

II's second play, ‘‘The Babylonians,” has been already mentioned (see 
“ Acharnians,” p. 44) ; of this he ivas avowedly the author, and 
had been held responsible for it, as we have already seen. 

‘ The Acharnians,” his third play, is generally speaking j^comic pleading 
in favour of peace ; but it includes a justification of the poet as the 
author o[ the preceding play (distinctly and palpably in the Para- 
basis, and in a burlesque form in other ^ans) ; for Dicseopolis in his 
defence before the Chorus is the representative of the poet himself ; 
and that portion of the Choius, which continues inveterate and un- 
appeased, biingan accusation against him, which lias no reference 
to anything which has occurred in the preceding scenes of the same 
play ; but w^hich is distinctly applicable to the main purport and 
argument of “ The Babylonians ” * — (see “ Acharnians,” p. 40) — 

“ Inveighing against informers.” 

The original, more scrupulously translated, w’ould stand thus — 
abusing any man that happened to be an informer^ an offence, of 
w^hich the Dicjeopolis of “ The AcHarnians ” (for the informer Nicar- 
chus has not yet appeared) had been, up to Ihis^point at least, entirely 
guiltl^s. Dicaeopolis then, in this instance, is a burlesque represen* 
tative of the poet himself, put upon his trial for misdemeanours 
perpetrated in a former play. His adversaries attack him, for having 
stigmatized individuals as informers. The party who are become 
favourable to him, justify him, by affirming the truth and correct- 
ness of all his imputations. The reply to this is, that though they 
might be true, he had no right to give publj|;ity to scandalous and 
offensive truths ; and that he deserves to be punished for it. There 
i? nothing in this altercation, which can in any way be made to bear 
ihe slightest reference to anything that had occurred in the preceding 
scenes of the play itself. 

We have made a wide digression in our way to a very unsatisfactory 
conclusion. It may be said : we see very clearly, from what has 

„ _ 

* It is noticed as having contained attacks upon a great number of 

persons. 
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been alrAcly stated, that Aiistophanes was already an avowed writer 
fi>r the comic theatre ; regarded as responsible for his productions, 
wlien they were deemed objectionable ; justifying them himself in 
person in the first instance, and afterwards under a feigned character, 
m a subsequent drama. What then was tht change in his condition 
and prospects which ^tas produced by demamiwg a chorus for 
himself? a term as it appears of great impoit ; implying a devotion 
of himself exclusively to the task of writing for the stage. What 
^^ele the emoluments and privileges attached to this profession of a 
comic author, thus authentically assumed ? What, on the other hand, 
were tlie disadvantages and disabilities, by which those privileges 
and emoluments were counterbalanced ? This is a question, of which 
the learning and industry of continental scholars may perhaps pro- 
cure a solution, if they have not already afforded it, to those who 
are conversant in the IjjLnguage and literature of Germany. But 
something in the meanwhile may be deduced from the testimony of 
the poet himself. It appeals from the scene of Euripides in “The 
Acharnians,” tliat the author must have been entitled to the dresses 
of the aefors ; and liis perquisites probably extended to the other 
properties (as they are called) of the stage : with the exception of 
those which were permanent and immovable. We find the poet 
‘thus speaking of himself in the Parabasis of “The Peace,” con- 
trasting his own conduct with that of other cotemporary comic 
authors— lie say.s (v. 763) ; 

‘ ‘ On former occasions he never made use 
, Of the credit he gained, to corrupt and seduce ; 

But packid tip his alls, after gaining the day, 

Contented and joyous, and so went away." 

We find, moreoverf that the comic poets received a salary from the 
State ; for in the play of “ The Frogs,” exhibited almost at the close 
of the war, at a time of great pecuniary difficulty, it seems itiat their 
pay was reduced. And the poet introduces his Chorus of happy 
spirits in the El^ian fields, excommunicating the economists — in 
company wiih other reprobates and profane persons who are warned 
to withdraw from the sacred rites : — they include, in their injprdict, 

*' All statesmen retrenching the fees and the salaries 
Of theatrical hards in revenge for the railleries 
And jests and lampoons of this holy solemnity." 

This appeal evidently not to have been serious ; or if serious, would 
have been very^n reasonable ; for the retrenchment at that period 
was universal, extending even to the omnipotent jurymen, who we»e 
reduced from a daily pay of three oboli, to two. Whatever the 
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retrencnment m*'iy have been, it seem', i-* suggestefl#above, not to 
’nave been one vliich was seriou-^ly complained of; and we may 
safely infer, from the general munificence of the Athenijins in ail 
matters of ait, and from their peculiar pas^ion for the theatre, that 
in belter and more ^prosperous times the allow^ances made to the 
comic poets must have been sufficienilt^ liberal — at least to the three 
successful competitor^ ; for there were three dramatic prizes, assigned 
to the first, second, and third best play ; a circumstance, which of 
Itself implies a cons’derable pecuniary recompense ; for the third, 
the least of all, must have been worth having in a peeuniaiy Mew ; 
otherwise, to be ranked as a third-rate poet would have been felt as 
an unqualified mortification. Supposing the prj^es to have been 
merely honoiary, no lliird prize could have existed ; for it could 
never have been considered as an honour, 
rom the question of emoluments w'c may turn to that of privileges 
and immumiies : and hcie, in tiie absence of posidve niithoiity, we 
may be contented for the prC'Cnt with gencinl inferences and 
analogy. According to the notions of heathen anliipir.y, a ]>rofessed 
Comic poet would have been considered as a peison devoted to the 
service of Ilacciius ; a certain character of inviolability must there- 
fore have been attached to him, in common with other persons 
sepal ated and set apart from the common concerns of the Stale, and 
dedicated for life to the '^ervice of any other deity. Though mo- 
dified no doubt in later tiii.es, tiii> juunciple wa', eS'Cntially inherent 
in the Grecian mind. T.ie slaiightei of a poet, “a seivant of liie 
Mu^es/’ was condemned as an ;4:;t of .saciilegc ; and it was in these 
terms, that the assassin of Archilochus was excommunicated by the 
Oracle, and expelled fioni the temple, wdifch he had presumed to 
en‘efl It is not conceivable, that these feelings, however modified, 
could have been altogetlier extinct, in the times of W'hich we are now 
treating ; and it is a singular fact, considering the enormous outrages 
and attacks upon private character, perpetrated by the comic poets, 
ihai (with the exception of the exploded fable of the death of 
Kupo.is') there is no trace to be met with °L any personal vengeance 
diiected against any of them. The comic poets have been spoken 
above, as persons separate and set apart from the ordinary con- 
cerns of tile Slat^; and so they must have been, either by positive 
law, or by established and authoritative custom ; for it is not to be 
supposed, that to any man standing in all other respects upon an , 
equal footing wdih his fellow-citizens, the privilege should have been* 
allowed of assailing tliem with unlimited ribaldry anik abuse. What- 
ever may be thought of such a privilege inemodern tinae.s, it was 
certainly not consonant to the spirit of antiquity, to allow it to* 
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be eiijoyet^ by any individua], unaccompanied with corresponding 
disabiliiies. The office of a comic poet, during the reign of the 
Athenian democracy, has not been unaptly compared to that of the 
court j.-ster during the Middle Ages. Tliey were both of them 
auihoiizcd to take the most extraordinary lib»ities, in reflections on 
the sovereign, and the liigl^cst persons in the State ; but theirs was a 
situation obvioudy incompatible with the exeicise of any other office 
or piivifoge. The parallel maybe carried furtlier ; for it would 
appear, fiom many recoidcd instances, tliat of these royal jesters 
many must.have been men, not only of a lively fancy and imagina- 
tion, but of just feelings and a sound judgment, whose privileged 
sallies occa-^ionally directed the attention of the sovereign to truths 
which could not have been conve}ed to him by any other channel, 
Aristophanes was ceitainly a most judicious though ineffectual ad- 
viser to the muliituuinuu'. sovereign, whom it was his office to 
amuse ; and Charles of Buigundy might have lived and died in 
))iospeii;y, if his counsels had been moderated by the sarcasms of 
hi' jestei. 

But to return to* our subject, thus far, in the absence of diiect and 
positive information, an attempt has been made, by conjecture and 
inference, to define the new position in which the poet was placing 
himself, as a member of the community to winch he belonged , 
whether in this respect he had any reason to lepent of his resolution, 
it would be idle and superfluou' to risk any conjecture; l>iit in 
reg^’-d to his success as .nn author, the forebodings expressed in the 
Pai ihasis appear to have bcen^veiitied. Up to this time, while 
unengaged and at libeny, he had been courted by the public, and 
indulged with applaud and success ; for the strong feeling excited 
in the public by his play of “The Babylonians,” at first Rosiile, 
and gradually (like thek repiesentalives the Chorus of Acharnians) 
subsiding into acquic'cence and approbation, must have been felt as 
more than an equivalent to the highest theatrical success. But he 
was now irrevocably engaged m the service of the public : the first 
prize, as a kind of premium for enlisting, was awarded to the present 
play, the first which lie exhibited as a regular writer for the stage ; 
but from this time he w^as desiined, like his predece.ssors, to 
perieiice the rigours and caprices of theatrical (discipline. His next 
play was “ The Cloud.s,” in wdiich, following up the design of “ Tlie 
Daitaleis,” he had traced to its source that sudden change in moraliiy 
and manners, of which the outward manifestations had been exhi- 
bited in ihe^rmer play. This play of “ The Clouds,” which he 
affirms (adjuring B^chus as the patron deity of theatrical poets) to 

• have been the best that ever was written, was rejected. The pla^ of 
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“The Wasps,” in which he thus asseited the merit of “the Clouds,” 
was acted in the followini? year, and obtained the first prize. But we 
find that another mortification had in the meanwhile befallen him, 
in the diminished zeal and ardour of his friends — he had been, as tlie 
phrase is, by Cleon before the Senate, and subjected to 

the infliction of a severe invective ; ^uring which time, he com- 
plains, that his friends and partizans who were in attendance, and 
upon whose countenance be depended, “had shown themselves 
indifferent and even amused.” They imagined, no doubt, that being 
once engaged, he must go on. But he tells them, that he does not 
mean to compiomise himself to the same extent in future ; and 
reminds them of the fable of the vine, which being left unsupported, 
ceased to produce fruit (v. 1291): * 

"So (the story says) the stake deserted and betrayed the vine." 

Here then w^e trace a turn in the poet’s mind ; he became less of a 
public personage; and though his fancy and wit lemained the same, 
and his principles continued unchanged ; and though his courage 
and spirit occasionally bioke forth in public emergencies, yet having 
adopted the stage as his occupation, he approached more nearly to 
the common standard of tliealrical wTiters ; and he might have made 
the same complaint, which w'as uttered by Shakespeare : 

" So that almost my nature is subdued 
To wliat it deals in, like the dyer’s hand." 

But the text is already too much clogged wdth this long interpolation 
of prose. We will not stop, th^efore, to lament over the loss of 
“ The Daitaleis ” and “ The Babylonians, ’’.composed at an eailier 
period, and w'itli an unbroken spirit. 

But the money-loving spirit of our age manifests itself even in our 
literary reseaiches, and we cannot refrain, even w'ith lespect to an 
aifcitnt poet who lived 2300 years ago, from the invariable inquiry 
— IVhai was he wotth 1 It may be iiiferied then, from grounds of 
prcMimptioii too long to be detailed here, that he must have belonged 
to the class of the knights. Now the knights were rated (according 
to the modus fixed by Solon) at an amount of 300 bushels of corn- 
But how lated? ,As for the sum total of their income? Or as 
being that portion of it, which in cases of emergency w’as exigible 
for the service of the State ? Those students of antiquity, wdio aie 
not endowed with the faculty of digesting gioss absurdities, arc • 
under great obligations to Mr. Boeck, for having lelmved them from* 
the cruel necessity of being constrained to believe, tliat a man with 
& 1 S ^ (taking com at five shillings a busTieJ) was bound to keep, 
a war-horse, and to serve m the cavalry at his own expense; or that 
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anotheT with an income of £ 22 ^ (estimated according to the same 
peimanent standard of value) could liave been charged with the 
expenses of a ship of war— a proposition, we conceive, wholly con- 
tradictory to the experience of the members of tlie Yacht Club. 
Mr. Boeck has hhown, that these sums ^erc the extreme rates of 
taxation to which the individuals of these classes wxre subject ; a 
late which was not always exacted in full; and which w^e may 
suppose, at the utmost, to have been a double lithe, or four shillings 
in the pound, a rate of taxation to which, in difficult times, our own 
country was contented to submit. The elucidation of this point is 
by far the greatest service w'hich Mr. Boeck has rendered to ancient 
literature, in the whole of his accurate and learned work. To have 
djsaipaled tSese mhapprehensions, which, as long as they were im- 
1‘licitly adopted, diffiised an air of utter incredibility and unieality 
over the whole system of antiquity, is a result far mere important 
than the development o^dctalls hitherto unknown and unexamined. 

■] In'! discussion, already too long, has been piolonged thus far for the 
take of restating Mr. iloeck’s discovery; which has been un- 
accountably overlooked in a recent publication. 

With respect to the poet, we may safely conclude, that he was in 
tolerably easy circumstance^ ; and we find accordingly that he was 
able to give aw^ay some of his plays with their contingent eniolu 
Jnents: among the rest the very play (** The Frogs”) in which he 
complained of the new retrenchment, and denounced an anathema 
•against the economists. 


Parabasis. 

t 

If a veteran author had wished to engage 
Our assistance to-d^, for a speech from the stage ; 
We scarce should have granted so bold a request 3 
But this author of ours, as the bravest and best, 
Deserves an indulgence denied to the rest. 

For the courage an^ vigour, the scorn and the hate, 
With which he encounters the pests of the State ; 

A thorougl>bred seaman, intrepid and warm, 
Steering outright, in the face of the storm. 

But now ibr the gentle reproaches he bore 
On the part? of his friends, for refraining before 
To embrace the irofession, embarking for life 
In theatrical storms and poetical strife. 
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He begs us to state, that for reasons of weight, 

He has lingered so long, and determined so late. 

For he deemed the achievements of comedy hard, 

The boldest attempt o£ a desperate bard ! 

The Muse he perceived was capricious.and coy, 

Though many were courtL.g her few could enjoy. 

And he saw without reason, from season to season, 

Your humour would shift, and turn poets adrift. 

Requiting old friends with unkindness and treason. 
Discarded in scorn as exhausted and worn. • 

Seeing Magnes’s fate, who was reckoned of late 
For the conduct of comedy captain and head ; 

That so oft on the stage, in the flowed of his age, 

Had defeated the Chorus his rivals had led ; 

With his sounds of all sort, that were uttered in sport, 

With whims and vagaries unheard of before, 

With feathers and wings, and a thousand gay things, 

That in frolicsome fancies his Choruses wore — 

When his humour was spent, did your temper relent. 

To requite the delight that he gave you before? 

We beheld him displaced, and e^^elled and disgraced. 
When his hair and his wit were grown aged and hoar. * 
Then be saw, for a sample, the dismal example 
Of noble Cratinus so splendid and ampla, 

Full of^spirit and blood, and enlarged like a flood ; 

Whose copious current tore down with its torrent. 

Oaks, ashes and yew, with the ground where they grew. 
And his rivals to boot, wrenched up by tffe root ; 

And ^is personal foes, who presumed to oppose, 

All drowned and abolished, dispersed and demolished. 
And drifted headlong, with a deluge of song. 

‘And his airs and his tunes, and his songs and lampoons, 
Were recited and sung, by the old and the young^ 

At our feasts and carousals what poet but Ife ? 

And The fair Amphibribe ” and “ The Sycophant Tree,"' 
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Masters and iViasons and builders of verse ! ” — 

I'hose were the tunes that all tongues could rehearse ; 

But since in decay, you have cast him away, 

Stript of his stops and his musical strings, 

Battered and shattered, a broken old instrument, 

Shoved out of sight among rubbishy things. 

His garlands are faded, and what he deems worst, 

His longue and his palate are parching with thirst ; 

And now you may meet him alone in the street, 

\\'earied aijvl worn, tattered and torn, 

All decayed and forlorn, in his person and dress ; 

Whom his former success should exempt from distress. 
With subsistence at large, at the general charge, 

And a scat with the great, at the table of state,* 

There to/east every day, and preside at the play 
In splendid apparel, triumphant and gay. 

Seeing Crates the next, always teased and perplexed, 
Witii your tyrannous temper tormented and vexed ; 

That with taste and good sense, without waste or expe..se. 
From his snug little hoard, provided your board, 

With a delicate treat, ecowomic and neat. 

Thus hitting oi missing, with crowns or with hisSing, 
Year alter year, he pursued his career, • 

For better or >vors«, till he finished his course. 

"Ihese precedents held him in long hesitation \ • 

He replied to his fiiends, with a just observation, 

“ That a seaman in regular order is bred. 

To the oar, to the helm, and to look out ahead j 
With diligent practice has fixed in his piind * 

The signs of the weather, and changes of wind. 

And when every point of the service is known. 

Undertakes the command of a ship of his own.’* 


The Prytaneum, 


n 
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For reasons like these, 

If your judgment agrees, 

That he did not embark, 

Like an ignor^ht spark,* 

Or a troublesome lout, ‘ 

To puzzle and bother, and blunder about, 

Give him a shout, 

At his first setting out ! 

And all pull away 
With a hearty huzza 
For success to the play! 

Send him away. 

Smiling and gay, 

Shining and florid. 

With his bald forehead ! 

The text contaias nearly all that is known of two of the three poets here 
mentioned, Magnes and Crates ; the last is recorded, as having be- 
come distinguished in the second year of the 82 Olymp., thirty-six 
yeais before the exhibition of “The Knights” : Magnes must have 
been older. Of Cratinus some few fragments are still in existence : he 
lived to vindicate himself from the offensive commiseration here be- 
stowed him, by gaining the first prize in the next year, when the 
corned/ of “The Clouds*’ was rejected. • 

c 

Strophe. ^ 

* Neptune, lord of land and deep. 

From the lofty Sunian steep, 

With delight surveying 
The fiery-footed steeds, 

Frolicking and neighing 
As their humour leads — 

And rapid cars contending 
Venturous and forward, 

Where splendid youths are spending 
The money that they borrowed. 

Thence downward to the ocean, 
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• And the calmer show 
Of the dolphin’s motion 
In the depths below ; 

And the glittering galleys 
Gallantly that steer, 

When the squadron sallies, 

With wages in arrear. 

List, O list ! 

Listen and assist, 

Thy Chorus here ! 

Mighty Saturn’s s»'n ! 

7’Jie support of Pliormion,* 

In bis victories of late \ 

To the fair Athenian State 
More propitious far, 

Than all the gods that are, 

In the present war. 

Epirrkma. 

Let us praise our famous fathers, let their glory be recorded 

On Minerva’s mighty mantlet consecrated and enjbroidered. 

That with many a naval action and with infantry by 
land, 

Still contending, never ending, strove for empire and 
command. 

fVhen they met the foe. disdaining to compute a poor 
account • 

Of the number of their armies, of their muster and i\|nount : 


* A most able and successful naval commander. 

t This mantle was an enormous piece of tapestry adorned with the 
actions an^ figures of the naval heroes and protecting deities. It was re- 
newed every yeaj; and was carried to the temple, at the Panathenaic 
procession, suspended and displayed from a tall mast fixed on a movable 
‘Carriage See Mr. Wordsworth’s ‘ ' Attica,” p. 184. 
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But whene’er at wrestling matches * they were worked in 
the fray j 

Wiped their shoulders from the dust, denied the fall, and 
fought away. 

Then the generals t never claimed* i)recedence, or a 
separate seat, • 

Like the present mighty captains ; or the public wine or 
meat. 

As for us, the sole pretension suited to our birth and years, 

Is with resolute intention, as determined volunteer, 

To defend our fields and altars, as our fathers did before ; 

Claiming as a recompense this easy, boon, and nothing 
more : 

When our trials with peace are ended, not to view us with 
malignity ; . 

When we’re curried, sleek and pampered, prancing in our 
pride and dignity. 

Antistrophe. 

It will be seen that there is a want of correspondence and propoition 
between the strophe and antislrophe ;^the first has been enlarged, to 
give scope for the development of the poetic imagery, tinged wjih 
burlesque, which appears in the original. In iitonement for this 
irreguiarAy, the antistrophe, which offered no such temptation, is 
given as an exact metrical facsimile of the origpal. In this respect, 
it may at least have some merit as a curiosity. Tlie only variation 
consists ill a triple, instead of a double, rliyme. 

Mighty Minerva ! thy command 
Rules and upholds this happy land ; * 

Attica, famed in every part, 

With a renown for arms and art, 


• Thirty-two years before this time, the Athenians, after being toiled in a 
great battle at Tanagra, risked another general action at Oi(i'Ophuta, in 
which they were victorious, only sixty-two days after the first !— “Fasti 
Hellenici.” 01. 8i. 

t Tolmides and Myronides, who commanded in the battles here 
alluded to. 
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* Noted-among the nations. 

Victory bring — the bard’s delight ; 

She that in faction or in fight, 

Aids us on all occasions. • 

Goddess, list to th^ song • Bring her away with thee, 

Haste and bring her along I Here to the play with thee. 
Bring fair Victory down for us ! 

^ Bring her here with a crown for us ! 

Come with speed, as a friend indeed, 

Now or never at our need ! 

Antepiruema. 

It is obseJva1)le, that the antepiirema is ^e.^erally in a lower and less 
serious tone than its preceding epirrema : as if tlie poet were, or 
thougj^t it right to appear, apprehensive of having been over-earnest 
in his first address. In the present instance, as the poetical advocate 
of his paity, he had already stated their claims to public confidence 
and favour ; and, in the concluding lines, had deprecated the jealousy 
and envy to winch they were exposed. He now wishes to give a 
striking instance of their spirit and alaci ity in the service of the 
country ; and it is given accordingly, in the most uninvidious manner, 
in a tone of extravagant biylesque humour. 

• 

Let us sing the*mighty deeds of our illustrious n®ble steeds. 

They deserve a celebration for their service heretofore, 

Charges and attacks, exploits enacted in the days of yore : 

These, however, strike me less, as having been performed 
ashore. 

But the wondeff was to see them, when they fairly wxnt 
aboard, 

With canteens and bread and onion^ victualled and com- 
pletely stored, 

Then they fixed and dipped their oars beginning all to shout 
andtneigh, 

Just the same^as human crCf^tures, “ Pull away, boys ! Pull 
away ! ” 
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Bear a hand there, Roan and Sorrel 1 Have a care there, 
Black and Bay ! 

Then they leapt ashore at Corinth ; and the lustier younger 
sort * 

Strolled about to pick up litter,* for* their solace and 
disport : 

And devoured the crabs of Corinth, as a substitute for 
clover. 

So that a poetic Crabbe,t exclaimed in anguish “ All is 
over ! 

What awaits us, mighty Neptune, if we cannot hope to 
keep 

From pursuit and persecution in the land or in the deep.” 

The poet Carkinus (Crab) had produced a tragedy, on the subject of ihe 
daughter of a king of Corinth ; who merely, from bathing in the sen, 
had become unconsciously pregnant by Neptune. The lines here 
quoted from it were a complaint of tbe impossibility of preserving 
the honour of illustrious families from the licentious aggressions of 
the gods. 

Chor. \to the Sausage-seller]. 

O best of men ! thou tightest heartiest fellow 1 
What a terror and alarm had you created 
In the hearts of all your friends by this delay. 

But since at length in safety you return, 

Say what ^vas the result of your attempt. 

S. S. The result is ; you may call me Nickoboulus ; 

For IVe nicked the Boule there, the Senate, tcapitally. 

f* 

• Chorus. 

Then we may chant amain 
In an exulting strain, ^ 


* The usual licentious excesses of an invading army, 
t The poet Carkinus ^ 
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With -ecstasy triumphant bold and high, 

O thou ! 

That not in words alone, or subtle thought, 

But more in manly deed, 

Hast merited, and to fair achievement brought ! 
Relate at length and tell 
The event as it befell : 

So would I gladly pass a weary way ; 

Nor weary would it seem, 

Attending to the theme. 

Of all the glories of this happy day. 

[/« a familiar ione^ as if clapping him on the shoulder 
*Come, my jolly worfliy fellow, never fear ! 

We’re all delighted with you — let us hear ! 

S. S. Aye, aye — It’s well worth hearing, I can tell ye ; 

I followed after him to the Senate House; 

And there was he, storming, and roaring, driving 
His thunderbolts about him, bowling down 
His biggest words, to crush the cavaliers, 

Like stones from a hill-lop ; calling them traitors, 

( onspirators — what not ? • There sat the Senate 
With their arras folded, and their eyebrows bent, • 

And their lips puckered, with the grave aspect • 

Of persons utterly humbugged and bamboozled. 

Seeing the state of things, I paused awhile, 

Praying in secret with an under voice : 

“Ye influential impudential powers 
Of sauciness and Jabber, slang a d jaw ! 

Ye spirits of the market-place and street. 

Where I was reared and bred — befriend me now I 
Grant me a voluble utterance, and a vast 

Unbounded voice, and steadfast impudence ! ” 

— • 

* The encouragement which the poet administers, to himself in fact, is 
not out of place ; he is preparing to attack the Senate, with the most con- 
temptuous ridicule, 
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Whilst I thus thought and prayed, on the fight harpd, 

I heard a sound of wind distinctly broken ! 

I seized the omen at once ; and bouncing up, 

1 burst among the crowd, and bustled through, 

And bolted in at the wicket, and bawled out : 

‘•News! news! Tve brought you news! the best, of 
news 1 

Yes, Senators, since first the war began. 

There never has been known, till now this morning, 

Such a haul of pilchards.” Then they smiled and seemed 
All tranquillized and placid at the prospect 
Of pilchards being likely to be cheap. 

I tlun proceeded and proposed a vote 
To meet ilie emergence secretly and suddenly : 

To seize at once the trays of all the workmen, , 

And go with them to market to buy pilchards, 

Before the price was raised. Immediately 
They applauded, and sat gaping all together . 

Attentive and admiring. He perceived it ; 

And framed a motion, suited as he thouglu 

To the temper of the Assembly. ^ I move,’’ says he, 

“ That om occasion of this happy news, 

We should* proclaim a general thanksgiving ; 

With a festival moreover, and a sacrifice • 

Of a huijdred head of oxen ; to the goddess.” 

Then seeing he meant to drive me to the wall 
With his hundred oxen, I overbid him at once \ 

And said two hundred,” and proposed a vow, 

For a tfiousand goats to be offered to Diana, 

Whenever sprats should fall to forty a penny. 

With that the Senate smiled upon me again ; 

And he grew stupefied and lost, and stammering ; 

And attempting to interrupt the current business, 

Was called to order, and silenced and put down. 

Then they were breaking up to buy their pilchards ; 
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But he rQust needs persist, and beg for a. hearing — 

For a single moment — for a messenger — 

For a herald that was come from Lacedaemon, 

With an offer of peace^for an audience to be given him.” 
}^ut they broke out in,an uproar all together : 

“ Peace truly ! Peace forsooth ! Vcs, now’s their time \ 

I warrant ’em ; when pilchards are so plenty. 

They’ve heard of it ; and now they come for jieace ! 

No ! No ! No peace ! The war must take its course.” 
Then they called out to the Presidents to adjourn ; 

And scrambled over the railing and dispersed ; 

And I dashed down to the market-place headlong ; 

And bought up all the Vennel, and bestowed it 
As donative, for garnish to their pilchards, 

Among the poorer class of Senators \ 

And they so thanked and praised me, that in short, 

For twenty-pence, I've purchased and secured them. 

Chorus. 

With fair event your first essay began. 
Betokening a predestined happy man. 

• The villain now shall meet 

In equal war, 

A more; accomplished cheat, 

A viler far \ 

With turns and tricks more various, 

More artful and nefarious. 

But^hou ! 

Bethink thee now ; 

Rouse up thy spirit to the next endeavour ! 

Our hands and hearts and will, 

Both heretofore and ever. 

Are with thee still. 

S. S. The Pajfhlagonian ! Here he’s coming, foaming 
And ^welling like a breaker in th€ surf! 
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With his hobgoblin countenance and look ;* 

For all the world as if he'd swallow me up. 

^nter Cleon. 

Cleon. May I perish and rot, bift I’ll consume and 
ruin ye ; 

I’ll leave no trick, no scheme untried to do it. 

S. S. It makes me laugh, it amuses one, to see hhn 
Bluster and storm ! I whistle and snap my fingers. 

Cleon. By the powers of earth and heaven! and as I 
live ! 

You villain, I'll annihilate and devouj ye. 

S. S. Devour me ! and as I live, I’ll swallow ye ; 

And gulp ye down at a mouthful, without salt. 

Cleon. I swear by the precedence, and the seat 
Which I achieved at Pylos, I’ll destroy ye. 

S. S. Seat, precedence truly ! I hope to see you, 

The last amongst us in the lowest place. 

Cleon. I’ll clap you in jail, in the stocks— By heaven ! 
I will. 

S. S. To see it how it takes oiT! Barking and teaiing ! 
What aife the creature ? Does it want a sop ? 

Cleon.® I’ll claw your guts out, with these nails of 
mine. * 

S. S.^ril pare those nails of yours, from clawing vicUuls 
At the public table. 

Cleon. I’ll drag you to the .^ssembly 

This instant, and accuse ye, and have you punished. 

S. S. And I’ll bring accusations there against you, 

Twenty for one, and worse than yours tenfold. 

Cleon. Aye — my poor soul ! but they won’t mind ye or 
hear ye, 

Whilst I can manage 'em and make fools of^’em. 

S. S. You reckon they belong to ye, I suppose ? 

Cleon. Why should not they, if I feed and diet ’em ? 
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S, S. Aje, aye, and like the liquorish greedy nurses, 

You swallow ten for one yourself at least, 

For every morsel the poor creatures get. 

Cleon. Moreover, in doing business*in the Assembly, 

I have such a superior influence and command, 

That I can make them close and hard and dry, 

Or pass a matter easily, as 1 please. 

S. S. Mpreover, in doing business — my band, 

Has the same sort of influence and command ; 

And plays at fast and loose, just as it pleases. 

Cleon. You sha'n’t insult as you did before the Senate. 
Come, come, before the Assembly. 

S. S. [coolly and drily^. Aye — ^yes — why not ? 

With all my heart ! Let’s go there — What should hinder us ? 
[The scene is supposed to be in front of Demus’s hoiisei\ 
Cleon. My dear good Demus, do step out a moment ! 

S. S. My dearest little Demus, do step out I 
Dem. Who’s there } Keep off J What a racket are you 
making ; 

Bawling and caterwauling about the door ; 

To affront the house, and scandalize the neighbours. 

Cleon. Come out, do see yourself, how I’m insulted. 
Dem. Oh, my poor Paphlagonian I What’s the nfatter ? 
AVho has affronted ye^ 

Cleon. I’m waylaid and beaten, 

By that rogue there, and the rake-helly young fellows, 

All for your sake. 

Dem. flow so ? 

Cleon. Because I love you, 

And court you, and wait on you, to win your favour. 

Dem. And you there, sirrah ! tell me what are you ? 

S. S.* A lover of yours, and a rival of his, this long 
time ; • 


' Very rapidly and eagerly. 
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That have wished to oblige ye and serve ye in eviry way : 
And many there are besides, good gentlefolks, 

That adore ye, and wish to pay their court to ye ; 

But he contrives to Raffle and drive them off, 

In short, you’re like the silly spendthrift heirs, 

That keep away from civil well-bred company, 

'Fo pass their time with grooms and low companions, 
Cobblers, and curriers, tanners and such like. 

Cleon. And have not I merited that preference, 

By my service ? 

S. S. In w^hat w'ay ? 

Cleon. By bringing back 

The Spartan captives tied and bourfd from Pylos. 

S. S. And would not I bring back from the cook’s shop 
A mess of meat that belonged to another man ? 

Cleon. Well, Demus, call an Assembly then directly. 

To decide between us, which is your best friend ; 

And when you’ve settled it, fix and keep to him. 

\Exit Cleon. 

S. S. Ah, do ! pray do decide !— but not in the Pnyx — 
Dem. It must be there ; it c^n’t be anywhere else ; 

It's qujte impossible : you must go to the Pnyx. 

S. S. ^Oh dear ! I’m lost and ruined then ! the old fellow 
Is sharp and clever enough in his own Jiome ; 

But planted with his rump upon that rock. 

He ^ows completely stupefied and bothered. 

Chorus. 

Xo^^ you must get your words and wit, and all your tackle 
ready, • 

To make a dash, but don’t be rash, be watchful, bold and 
steady. 

You’ve a nimble adversary, shifting, and alert, aftd wary. 

\The scene changes and discovert the Pnyx with 
Ci^EON on the B^ma^ in an oration al attitude^ 
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*Look ottt! have “a care ! behold him there! 

He's bearing upon you — be ready, prepare. 

Out with the dolphin I Haul it hard ! 

Away with it up to the peak of the yarfl ! 

And out with the pinnace t to serve for a guard. 

• 

Cleon’s exordium appeals lobe marked in the oiiginal by a trail of 
humour which it is impossible to translate or to represent by an 
equivalent. The true veision is as follows : — “ I pray to the goddess 
Minerva, my own patroness, and the protecting deity of the city ; 
that if I stand as a meritorious statesman, in the next rank to 
Lysicles,^ Cynna and Salabaccha :§ I may be allowed to continue 
dining in the Trytaneum, 6ic. 6iQ. 

It should seem that the three discreditable names are substituted for 
those of Pericles, Cymon, and Themistocie?, with whom it appears 
that Cleon was in the habit of comparing himself ; for we shall see 
that in thf present scene he is attacked for having presumed to 
place himself in parallel w’ith Themistodes. 


• Observe that the change of the scene is aocompanied by the idea of 
naval manoeuvre. The ancient theatres being open at top, the machinery 
was Worked from below ; so that with the help of a little imagination the 
stage might at such a moment be thfiught to resemble the deck of a ship. 
(Observe* too, that as by the change of scene and ns transfer to tHfe Pnyx 
f which had been deprecated by the ISausage-seller) the advantage is sup- 
posed to be transferred to the less ignoble character, the metre changes 
trom the tetrameter iambic^o the anapaest, as in tlie scenes of altercation 
in tlie other comedi’*;, wheie the ascendency of the noble or igjjoblc 
personage or argument, is marked by a change of the metre ; though the 
scenes which follow may jierhaps be considered as an exception ; for the 
.Sausage- seller has tiie better even in the anapaest ; but his complete triumph 
is reserved for the tetrameter. 

t The image is that of a merchant vessel defending itself against ^he 
attack of a slrp of war ; the pinnace was interposed 4o break the shock of 
the enemy’s prow ; and the dolphin, a huge mass of lead, was raised to a 
great height, at the end of the yard of the enormous lateen sail (still to be 

• seen in some large old-fasliioned craft in the Mediterranean). It was then 

• •dropped suddenW at the moment of contact, to sink the enemy s vessel by 

bursting a hole mrough it. 

J A statesman of low repute, who had come forward after the 
•death of Pericles, but speedily sunk into discredit. 

^ $ Two eminent prostitutes. 
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It is natural therefore to conclude, that with respect to tlvc two ciher 
illustrious, but less extraordinar}’- characters, he must have felt still 
less scrupulous. 

The phrase therefore stands as a contemptuous caricature of Cleon^s 
arrogance. He had^ spoken of himself as the most meritorious 
public character : «• 

/iera ITfpi^Xca Kal Kifxufva Kai OejjLKTTOKXca. 

The taunting parody of the poet says : 

/xera Aucrt/cXca Kal Kvvvav Kal SaXaj3axxa^> 

We see that the two first names have a similarity in sound to those for 
which they were substituted (Pericles, Lysicles — Cymon, Cynna). 
And we may be sure that an exact mimicry of Cleon’s manner, and 
tone of voice, would not have been w'gnling to make the caricature 
as manifest as possible. 

To those who have formed a just estimate of the merits of Aristophanes, 
this explanation of the passage wdll not appear unnecessary. It 
occurs in the most striking part of the play, at th^ very point to 
w'hich the attention of the audience had been directed j but surely 
the most implicit admiration for everything ancient cannot prevent 
us from perceiving, that, unexplained as it has been hitherto, it 
appears vapid and senseless in the extreme. We might safely defy 
the dullest individual to make a poorer attempt at a joke in liis 
own person. 

If, on the contrary, we suppose the p*snge in question to have contained 
a verbal burlesque heightened by personal mimicry, the audience 
w’ouj^ hardly have felt a deficiency of amusement at this paiticular 
point of the representation. 

CJ.EON. To Minerva the sovereign goddess I call, 

Our guide and defender, the hope of us all ; 

With a prayer and a vow, that, even as now, 

If I'm truly your friend, unto my life’s end, 

I Aay dine in the^halJ, doing nothing at all ! 

But, if I despise you, or ever advise you, 

Against what is best, for your comfort and rest ; 

Or neglect to attend you, defend you, befriend^ou, 

May I perish and pine ; may this carcase of mine 
Be withered and dried, and curried besiege ; 

And straps for your harness cut out from the hidcr 
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S. S. Then, Demus — if I, tell a word of a lie ; 

If any man more can dote or adore, 

With so tender a care, I make it my prayer, 
iviy prayer and my wish, to be steweck in a dish ; 

'i o be sliced and slashed, minced and hashed ; 

And the offal remains that are left by the cook, 
Dragged out to the grave, with my own flesh-hook. 
Ci.KON. O Demus! has any man shown such a 
zeal, 

Sucli a passion as I for the general weal ? 

Racking and screwing offenders to ruin ; 

With torture and threats extorting your debts ; 
Exhausting all means for enhancing your fortune, 
Terror and force and intreaties importune. 

With a popular, pure, patriotical aim ; 

Unmoved by compassion, or friendship, or shame. 

S. S. All this I can do j more handily too ; 

Wkh ease and despatch ; I can pilfer and snatch, 

And supply ye with loaves from another man’s batch. 

But now, to detect his saucy neglect ; 

(In spite of the boast, of hi» loyalty due, 

Is thfe boiled and the roast, to your table and you.) • 
You— that in combat at Marathon sped, • 

And hewed down ycKir enemies hand over head, 

The Mede and the Persian, achieving a treasure 
Of infinite honour and profit and pleasure, 

Rhetorical praises and tragical phrases ; 

Of rich panegyric a capital stock — 

He leaves you to rest on a seat of the rock. 

Naked and bare, without comfort or care. 

Whilst I — ^look ye there ! — have quilted and wadded, 
And tufted and padded this cushion so neat 
To serve for your seat 1 Rise now, let me slip 
It there under your hip, that on board of the ship. 

With the toil of the oar, was blistered and sore, 
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Enduring the burthen and heat of the da/, 

At the battle of Salamis working away. 

Dem. Whence was it you came ! Oh, tell me your 
name— ^ 

Your name and your birth ; for your ^^indness and worth 
Bespeak you indeed of a patriot breed ; 

Of the race of Harmodius* sure you must be, 

So popular, gracious and friendly to me. 

Cleon. Can he win you with case, with such tiifles as 
these ? 

S. S. With easier trifles you manage to please. 

Cleon. I vow notwithstanding, that never a man 
Has acted since first the republic began, 

On a more patriotical popular plan ; 

And if any man else can as truly be said , 

The friend of the people, I’ll forfeit my head ; 
ril make it a wager, and stand to the pledge. 

S. 'S. And what is the token you mean to allege 
Of that friendship of yours, or the good it ensures ? 

Eight seasons are past that he shelters his head 
In a barrack, an outhouse, a howel, a shed, 

In nests of the rock where the vultures aye bred, 

In tubs,* and in huts and the towers of the wall : 

His friend and protector, you witness k all ! 

But ^here is thy pity, thou friend of the city ; 

To smoke him alive, to plunder his hive ? 

And when Archeptolemusf came on a mission. 

With peace in his hand, with a fair proposition : 

So tlrive them before you with kicks on the rump, 

Peace, treaties and embassies, all in a lump ! 

Cleon. I did wisely and well ; for the prophecies tell, 
That if he perseveres, for a period of years ; ^ 

• The assassin of Hipparchus, canonized by the d&nocratic fanaticism of 
the Athenians. 

f After the surrender of the Spartans at Pylos. 
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He shajl sit in Arcadia, judging away 
In splendour and honour, at five-pence a day : 

Meantime I can feed and provide for his need ; 

Maintaining him wholly, fairly and jpully, 

With jurymen’s pay, Jthree-pence a day. 

S. S. No vision or fancy prophetic have you, 

Nor dreams of Arcadian empire in view ; 

A safer concealment is all that you seek : 

In the hubbub of war, in the darkness and reek, 

To plunder at large ; to keep him confined, 

Passive, astounded, humbled, blind, 

Pining in penury, looking to thee, 

For his daily provision a juryman’s fee. 

But if he returns to his country concerns, 

His grapes and his figs, and his furmity kettle, 

You’ll find him a man of a different mettle. 

When he feels that your fees had debarred him from 
. these ; 

He’ll trudge up to town, looking eagerly down, 

And pick a choice pebble, and keep it in view, 

A .^ a token of spite,* for a vote against you. 

1 eace sinks you for ever, you feel it and know, . 

.\s your shifts and your tricks and your propheci^ show. 
Cleon. 'Tis a sandal, a shame! to throw slander and 
blame 

On the friend of the people I a patriot name, 

A kinder protector, I venture to say, 


• “As a token of spite:” that is, as a memorandum of antfbipated 
vengeance. It is recorded of some old Frenchnfkn, in the early times ol 
the last century, that having suffered in his fortune by the depreciation of 
the coinage, he set apart a gold piece of the old stamp ; and used to show 
it to his friends, saying “ that he kept it for the hire of a balcony looking 
into the Pl«ce de Greve, against the time when the minister should be 
brought out there^for execution." With a similar feeling the Athenian 
countryman is described as selecting his pebble for a future vindictive vote 
against Cleon. 
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Than ever Themistocles was in his day, 

Better and kinder in every way. 

S. S. Witness, ye deities ! witness his blasphemies ! 

You to compare with Theaaistocles ! you ! 

That found us exhausted, and filled us anew 
With a bumper of opulence ; carving and sharing 
Rich slices of empire ; and kindly preparing. 

While his guests were at dinner, a capital supper, 

With a dainty remove, both under and upper. 

The fort and the harbour, and many a dish 
Of colonies, islands, and such kind of fish. 

But now we are stunted, our spirit is blunted, 

With paltry defences, and walls of partitibn ; 

With silly pretences of poor superstition ; 

And yet you can dare, with him to compare ! 

But he lost the command, and was banished the land, 
While you rule over all, and carouse in the hall I 

Cleon. This is horrible quite, and his slanderous spite, 
Has no motive in view but my friendship for you. 

My zeal — 

Dem. There have done with^our slang and your 
stuff, • 

You’ye cheated and choused and cajoled me enough. 

S. S. My dear little Demus ! youll find it^is true. 

He behaves like a wretch and a villain to you. 

He haunts your garden and there he plies, 

Cropping the sprouts of the young supplies, 

Munching and scrunching enormous rations ' 

Of public sales and confiscations. 

..Cleon. Don^t exult iJefore your time. 

Before youVe answered for your crime — 

A notable theft that I mean to prove 

Of a hundred talents and above. ^ 

S. S. Why do ye plounce and flounce in vain^ 

Splashing and dashing and splashing again, 
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Lik« a gflly recruit, just clapped on board ? 

Your crimes and acts are on record ; 

The Mitylenian bribe alone 

AVas forty minae proved and sho^n. 

• 

Chorus.* 

• 

O thou, the saviour of the Stale, with joy and admiration !* 

We Contemplate your happy fate and future exaltation, 

Doomed with the trident in your hand to reign in power 
and glory, 

In full career to domineer, to drive the world before ye ; 

To raise with ease and calm the seas, and also raise a 
fortune. 

While distant tribes, with gifts and bribes, to thee will be 
resorting. 

Keep your advantage, persevere, attack him, work him, 
bait him. 

You'll over-bawd him, never fear, and out-vociferate him. 
Cleon. You’ll not advance ; you’ve not a chance, good 
people, of prevailing; 

Recorded facts, my wSrlike acts, will muzzle^ you from 
. railing; • ^ 

As long as there remains a shield, of all the trophy taken 

At Pylos, I can keep the field, unterrified, unshaken. 

S. S. Stop there a bit, don’t triumph yet— thos^ shields 
afford a handle 

For shrewd surjnise ; and it implies a treasonable scandal ; 

That there they’re placed, all strapped and braceej, ready 
prepared for action ; • 

A plot it is I a scheme of his ! a project of the faction ! 

Dear Demus, he, most wickedly, with villanous advise- 
mei^t, 


* The metre now passes from the aaapxst to the tetrameter iambic. See 
p. 139, note. 
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Prepares a force, as his resource, against your just chasti^ 
ment ; 

The curriers and the tanners all, with sundry crafts of 
leather, • 

Young lusty fellows stout and tall, you se^ them leagued 
together ; 

And there beside them, there abide cheesemongers bold 
and hearty, 

Who with the grocers are allied, to join the tanner’s party. 

Then if you turn your oyster eye, with ostracizing look, 

Those his allies, will from the pegs, those very shields 
unhook : 

Rushing outright, at dark midnight, (vith insurrection 
sudden. 

To seize perforce the public stores, with all your meal and 
pudden. 

Dem. Well I declare 1 the straps are there ! O what a 
deep, surprising. 

Uncommon rascal ! What a plot the wretch has been 
devising. 

Cleon. Hear and attend, my worthy friend, and don’t 
directly 'Credit 

A tale for truih, because forsooth — The man that told me, 
said it.” ,, 

You’ll never see a friend like me, that well or ill 

c 

rewarded. 

Has uniformly done his best, to keep you safely guarded ; 

Watching and working night and day, with Infinite detec- 
tions 

Of treasons and conspiracies, and plots in all directions. 

S. S. Yes, that’s your course, your sole resource, the same 
device for ever. 

As country fellows fishing eels, that in the quiet riverf 

Or the clear lake, have failed to take, begin t© poke and 
muddle, 
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And rous^ and rout it all about and work it ic a puddle 

To catch their game — you do the same in the hubbub and 
confusion, 

Which you create to blind th^ State, with unobserved collu- 
sion, • 

^Grasping at ease your bribes and fees. But answer ! Tell 
me whether 

You, that pretend yourself his friend, with all your wealth 
in leather. 

Ever supplied a single hide, to mend his reverend battered 

Old buskins ? 

Dem. No, not he, by Jove ! Look at them, burst 

and tattered ! 

S. S. That shows the man 1 now spick and span, behold, 
, my noble largess ! 

A lovely pair, bought for your wear, at my own cost and 
charges. 

Dem. I see your mind is well inclined, with views and 
temper suiting. 

To place the state of things and toes, upon a proper 
footing, • 

Cleon. What an abuse ! a pair of shoe's to purchase 
your affection ! * 

Whilst all mjPworth is blott ed forth, raised from your recol- 
lection ; • 

That was your guide, so proved and tried, that showed 
myself so zealous. 

And so severe this very year, and of your honour jealous, 

Noting betimes all filthy crimes, without respect or pity. 

S. S. He that’s inclined to filth, may find enough 
throughout the city ; 

A different view determined you ; those infamous 
offenders 

C-emed m your eyes, likely to rise, aspirants and pre- 
te?,ders ; 
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In bold debate, and ready prate, undaunted rhetoricians; 

In impudence and influence, your rival politicians. 

But there now, see ! this winter he might pass without his 
clothing ; ^ 

The season's cold, he's chilly and old ; but still you think 
of nothing ! 

Whilst I, to show my love, bestow this waistcoat, as a 
present 

Comely and new, mth sleeves thereto, of flannel warm and 
pleasant. 

Dem. How strange it is I Themistocles was reckoned 
mighty clever ! 

With all his wit, he could not hit on sucfi a project ever, 

Such a device, so warm, so nice ; in short,. it_ equals 
fairly 

His famous wall, the port and all, that he contrived so 
rarely. 

Cleon. To what a pass you drive me, alas 1 to what a 
vulgar level ! 

S. S. 'Tis your own plan ; 'twas you began. As topers 
at a revel, c 

Pressed oA a sudden, rise at once, and ^seize without 
regardihg, 

Their neighbours’ slippers for the nonce, ^o turn into the 
'garden. 

I stand, in short, upon your shoes — I copy your 
behaviour, 

And take and use, for my own views, y^iir flattery and 
palaver. ^ 

Cleon. I shall outvie your flatteries, I ! — see here this 
costly favour ! 

This mantle ! take it for my sake — 

Dem. Faugh 1 what a filthy favour ! 

Off with it quick 1 it makes me sick, it stinks *of hides and 
leather. _ 
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S. S. *Twas by design : if you’ll combine and put the 
facts together, 

Like his device of Silphium spi<^ — pretending to bedizen 
You with a dress j ’Twas nothing less, than an attempt to 
poison. 

•He sunk the price of that same spice, and with the same 
intention— 

You* recollect? 

Dem. I recollect the circumstance you mention. 

S. S. Then recollect the sad effect I — that instance of the 
jury 

All flushed and 4iot, fixed to the spot, exploding in a 
fury. 

To see them was a scene of woe, in that infectious 
sfliother, 

Winking and blinking in a row, and poisoning one 
another. 

Cleon. Varlet and knave! thou dirty slave! what trash* 
have you collected ? 

S. S. 'Tis your own cue — I copy you. So the Oracle 
. directed. , 

Cleon. I’lrmatch you still, for I can fill his» pint-pot of 
appointment, 

For holidays and working-days.t 

S. S. But here's a box of ointment — 

A salve prescribed for heels when kibed, given with my 
humble dwty. 

Cleon. I’ll pick your white hairs out of sight, and make 
you quite a beauty. 

S. S. But here’s a prize, for your dear eyes ! — a rabbit- 
scut ! See there now ! 

* A reprimanc^which in this, and one or two other instances, the translator 
is tempted to transfer to himself i 

t Donatives on festival days, when the courts were closed and the juiy* 
men's pay suspended. • 
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Cleon. Wipe ’em, and then, wipe it again, dear bemus, 
on my hair now. 

S. S. On mine, I say^! On mine, do, pray I 

[Demus bestows^ in a careless manner, his dirty 
preference upon S. S. He pays no attention 
to the altercation which follows, hut remains in 
the attitude of a solid old juryman, sitting upon 
a dijficult cause concocting the decision which he at 
last pronounces?^ 

Cleon. I shall fit you with a ship, 

To provide for and equip, 

One that has been long forgotten, 

Leaky, worm-eaten, and rotten, 

On it you shall waste and spend 
Time and money without end. 

Furthermore, if I prevail, 

It shall have a rotten sail. 

Chor. There he’s foaming, boiling over : 

See the froth above the cover. 

This combustion to alliy, 

* We must take some sticks away., 

‘ Cleon. I shall bring you down to ruin. 

With my summoning and suing 
For arrear of taxes due. 

And charges and assessments new, 

In the census you shall pass ^ 

Rated in the richest class. 

S. S. I jreply with nothing worse 
Than this just and righteous curse. 

May you stand beside the stove,* 

With the fishes that you love, 

Fizzling in the tempting pan, ^ 

A distracted anxious man ; 

* It is to be presiuned that Cleon is indulging himself in the Prytaneum. 
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• The Milesian question * pending, 

Which you then should be defending, 

With a talent for your hire 
If you gain what they desife. 

Then their agent, in a sweat, 

Comes to say the Assembly ^s met ; 

All in haste you snatch and follow, 

. And in vain attempt to swallow; 

Running with your gullet filled, 

Till we see you choked and killed. 

Chorus. So be it, mighty Jove ! so be it! 

And holy Ceres, may I live to see it ! 

Dem. \rousing himself gradually from his meditation]. 

. . . In truth and he seems to me, by far the best — 

The worthiest that has been long since — the kindest, 

And best disposed, to the honest sober class 
Of simple humble three-penny citizens. 

Ybu, Paphlagonian, on the contrary 
Have offended and incensed me. Therefore now 
Give back your seal of office ! You must be 
N 0 more my steward ! • 

CbEON. . Take it ! and withal 

Bear this in mind ! That he, my successor. 

Whoever he may b®, will prove a rascal 
More artful and nefarious than myself— 

A bigger rogue be sure, and baser far! 

Dem. This seal is none of mine, or my eyes deceive' me 
The figure’s not tlie same ! I’m sure ! 

S. S. ^Let’s see — 

What was the proper emblem upon your seal ? 

Dem. a sirloin of roast beef— 

S. S. It is not that 


* The Scholiast affords us no light as to the allusion to the Milesian 
question. 
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Dem. Not the roast beef! What is it ? 

S. S. A cormorant 

Haranguing open-mouthed upon a rock — * 

/ Dem. Oh mercy f 

S. S. What*s the matter ? 

Dem. Away with it! 

That was Cleonymus^s seal, not mine — t 
But here take this, act with it as my steward. * 

Cleon. Not yet, Sir I I beseech you. First permit me 
To communicate some oracles I possess. 

S. S. And me too, some of mine. 

Cleon. , Beware of them 1 

His oracles are most dangerous and infectious ! 

They strike ye with the leprosy and the jaundice. 

S. S. And his will give you the itch, and a scald head ; 
And the glanders and mad-staggers 1 take my word for it ! 

Cleon. My oracles foretell, that you shall rule 
Over all Greece, and wear a crown of roses. 

S. S. And mine foretell, that you shall wear a robe 
With golden spangles, and a crown of gold. 

And ride in a golden chariot bver Thrace ; 

In trfumph with king Smicythes and his queen. 

Cl^on \to the S. S.].t 

Well, go for ’em ! and bring ’em ! arili let him hear ’em ! 

SL S. Yes, sure — and you too — go fetch yours ! 

Cleon. Heigh-day I 

S. S. Heigh-day 1 Why should no^ ye ? What should 
hinder ye ? {Exeunt Cleon and S. S. 

• 

The following Chonft has no merit whatever in the translation; and not 
much in the original. The first six lines are composed on the prin- 
ciple of contrast pointed out in p. io6. 

. — ^ — 

* The Pnyx, the place of assembly, was called th^Rock. 
t Cleonymus's emblem is a bird, to mark his cowardice. See “ Achar- 
nians,*' p. i8. The bird is also one of voracious habits. 
t Cleon affects to give orders which the S. S, retorts. 
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Chorus. 

Joyful will it be and pleasant 
To the future times and present, 

The benignant^happy day, 

Which will shine on us at last, 

* Announcing with his genial ray, 

That Cleon is condemned and cast ! 
Notwithstanding we have heard 
From the seniors of the city,* 

Jurymen revered and feared, 

An opinion deep and pithy : 

That the State for household use 
Wants a pestle and a mortar ; 

' That Cleon serves to pound and bruise. 

Or else our income would run shorter. 

But I was told, the boys at school 
. Observed it as a kind of rule, 

That he never could be made 
By any means to play the lyre, 

Till he was well and truly paid— 

• I mean with lashes for his hire. 

At lengfti his master all at once 
Expelled Ijjim as an utter dunce ; 

As by nature ill inclined. 

And wanting gifts of every kind. 

[Ka-e/i/dr Cleon and Sausage-seller — Cleon 

with a large packet and the Sausage-seller 
staggering under a porter's toad^ 

Cleon [to Demus]. 

, Well, there’s a bundle you see, I’ve brought of ’em ; 

••But that’s no^all ; there’s more of them to come— 


• There was a portion of the lower class of citisens who conceived that 
> the State bad an interest in supporting the tyrannical exactions of Cleon. 
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S. S. I grunt and sweat, you see, with the load of *em ; 
But that’s not all ; there’s more of ’em to come. 

Dem. But what are these? — ^all ? 

Cleon. • Oracles. 

Dem. • What, all ? 

Cleon. Ah, you’re surprised, it seems, at the quantity ! 
That’s nothing ; I’ve a trunk full of ’em at home. 

S. S. And I’ve a garret and out-house botb brimful. 

Dem. Let s give ’em a look. Whose oracles are these ? 
Cleon. Bakis’s mine are. 

Dem. [fo the S. S.]. Well, and whose are yours ? 

S. S. Mine are from Glanis, Bakis’s elder brother. 

Dem. And what are they alT about ? 

Cleon. About the Athenians, 

About the Island of Pylos,— about myself,—- 
About yourself, — about all kinds of things. 

Dem. And what are yours about ^ 

S. S. i\./Out the Athenians, — 

About pease-pudding and porridg e, —about the Spartans, — 
About the war,— about the pilchard fishery, — 

About the state of things jp general, — 

AI)Out short weights and measures in the market,— 

AUout all things and persons whatsoever, — 

A.bout yourself and me. Bid hinvgo whistle. 

Dem. Come, read them out then ! that one in particular, 
iMy favouiite one of all, about the eagle ; 

About my being an eagle in the clouds. 

Cleon. Listen then 1 Give youi^attention to the Oracle ! 
I “ Son of Erechtheus, mark and ponder well, 

This holy waftiing from Apollo’s cell. 

It bids thee cherish, him the sacred whelp ; 

Wlio for thy sake doth bite and bark and yelp. 

Guard and protect him from the chatterin^jay ; 

So shall thy juries all be kept in pay.* 

Dem. That’s quite above me 1 Erechtheus and a whelp I 
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What should Erechthelis do with a whelp or a jay ? 

What does it mean ? * 

Cleon. The meaning of it is this : 

I am presignified as a dog, who barks * 

And watches for you. Apc^lo therefore bids you 
Cherish the ^sacred whelp — meaning myself. 

S. S. I tell ye, the Oracle means no such thing ; 

This whelp has gnawed the corner off ; but here, 

IVe a true perfect copy. 

Dem. Read it out then ! 

Meanwhile 1*11 pick a stone up for the nonce, 

For fear the dog in the Oracle should bite me. 

S. S. “ Son of Erechtheus, ’ware the gap-toothed dog, 
The crafty mongrel that purloins thy prog ; 

Fa vning at merjs, and filching scraps away. 

The whilst you gape and stare another way ; 

He prowls by night, and oilfers many a prize, 

Amidst the sculleries aii il.e colonies.’* 

Df.m. Well, Glanis has the best of it, I declare. 

Cleon. First listen, my good friend, and then decide : 
In sacred Athens shall a womam dwell, 

Who shall Tiring forth a.lion fierce and fell ; 

This lion shall defeat the gnats and flies, 

Which are that noble natron’s enemies. 

Him you must guard and keep for public good, 

With iron bulwarks and a wall of wood.” 

Dem. \to the S. S.] 

D’ye understand it ? 

S. S. No, not I, by Jo^e I 

Cleon. Apollo admonishes you, to guard and keep me ; 
I am the lion here alluded to. 


“ Discussions on the geMiine and corrupt copies of oracles were not 
unfftquent ; we find an instance in Thucydides. — See also the scene of the 
Soothsayw in " The Birds.” 
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Dem. a lion ! Why just now you vftre a ! 

S. S. Aye, but he stifles the true sense of it, 

Designedly — that ** wooden and iron wall,” 

In which Apollo tells ye he should be kept. 

Dem. What did the deity mean*by it ? What d’ye think ? 
S. S. To have him kept in the pillory and the stocks. 
Dem. That prophecy seems likely to be verified. 

Cleon. Heed not their strain ; for crows and daws 
abound, 

But love your faithful hawk, victorious found. 

Who brought the Spartan magpies tied and bound.” 

S. S. “ The Paphlagonian, impudent and rash, 

Risked that adventure in a drunken dash. 

0 simple son of Cecrops, ill advised ! 

1 see desert in arms unfairly prized : * 

Men only can secure and kill the game ; 

A woman’s deed it is to cook the same.” 

Cleon. Do listen at least to the Oracle about Pylos* : 

“ Pylos there is behind, and eke before,* 

The bloody Pylos.” 

Dem. Let moihear no more i 

Those Pylos’s are my torment evermorp. 

S. S. But here’s an Oracle which you must attend to ; 
About the navy — a very particular one. 

J)em. Yes, I’ll attend — I wish it would tell me how 
To pay my seamen iheir arrears of wages. 

S. S. “ O son of Egeus, ponder and beware 
Of the dog-fox, so crafty^ lean, and spare, 

Subtle and swift” Do ye understand it? 

Dem. * Yes! 

Of course the dog-fox f means Philostratus. 

— — — — * ^ 

• There were three places of this name, not very distanffrom each other, 
t The* dog was (in a bad sense) the type* of impudence— the fox of 
cunning;; Philostratus, the compound of the two; gained his subsistence by a* 
veiy infamous trade. ; 
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• 

S. S. Thaft's not the meaning — but the Paphlagonian 
Is always urging you to send out ships \ 

Cruizing about exacting contributions ; 

A thing that Apollo positively forbids. ^ 

Dem. But why aie the ships here called dog-foxes ? 

S. S. Why? 

Because tKe ships are swift, and dogs are swift. 

Dem. But/vhat has a fox to do with it? Why dog- 
foxes ? 

S. S. The fox is a type of the ship’s crew ; marauding 
And eating up the vineyards. 

Dem. Well, so be it ! 

But how are my foxes to get paid their wages ? 

S. S. I’ll settle it all, and make provision for them, 

I’hree days’ provision, presently. Only now, 

This instant, let me remind you of an Oracle : 

‘‘ Beware Cullene.” 

DE^f. What’s the meaning of it ? 

S. S. Cullene, in the sense I understand, 

Implies a kind of a culling, asking hand — 

The coiled hand of an inforraing^bully, 

Culling a* bribe from his affrighted cully, \ 

A hand like his. 

Cleon. No, ng ! you’re quite mistaken, 

It alludes to Diopithes’s lame hand.f 
But here’s a glorious prophecy which sings, 

How you shall rule on earth, and rank with kings, 

And soar aloft in air off eagle’s wings.” 

S. S. “ And some of mine foretell that you shall bc^ 
Sovereign of all the world and the Red Sea / 

^ The Scholiast tells us that the common informer at Athens, when 
accosting and threStening persons for the purpose of extortion, had an 
established token (the ha^d hollowed and slipped out beneath the cloak)^ 
inthcating that they were willing to desist for a piece of money, 
t As a soothsayer he ought to have been free from any bodily defect. 
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And sit on juries in Ecbatana, 

Munching sweet buns and biscuit all the day/’ 

Cleon. ‘‘ But me Minerva loves, and I can tell 
Of a portentous visioi> that befell — 

The goddess in my sleep appeared tg me, 

Holding a flagon, as it seemed to be, 

From which she poured upon the old man’s crown * 
Wealth, health, and peace, like ointment running down/ 

S. S. “ And I too dreamt a dream, and it was tfiis : 
Minerva came from the Acropolis, 

There came likewise, her serpent and her owl ; 

And in her hand she held a certain bowl ; 

And poured ambrosia on the old man’s head. 

And salt-fish pickle upon yours instead.” 

Dem. Well, Glanis is the cleverest after all. 

And therefore I’m resolved, from this time forth* 

To put myself into your charge and keeping ; 

To be tended in my old age and taken care of. 

Cleon. No, do pray wait a little ; and see how regularly 
I’ll furnish you with a daily dole of barley. 

Dem. Don’t tell me of barley ! I can’t bear to hear of it ! 
I’ve been cajoled and choused more than enough, 

By Thouphanes* and yourself this long time past 
Cleon. Then I’ll provide you delicate wheaten flour. 

S. S. And I’ll provide you manchets, and roast meat, 

And messes piping hot that cry “ Come eat me.” 

Dem. Make haste then, both of ye. Whatever you do — 
And whichever of the two befriends me*most, 

I’lk-give him up the management of the State. 

Cleon. Well, Til be first then. 

S. S. No, you sha’n’t, *tis I. 

\Both run off; but the Sausage-seller contrives to get the 
start'] • 


An adherent of Cleon. 
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• Chorus. 

Worthy Demus ! your estate 
Is a glorious thing we own — 

The haughtiest of the proud and great 
Watch *and tremble at your frown ; 

Like a sovereign or a chief. 

But so easy of belief. 

Every fawning rogue and thief 
Finds you ready to his hand. 

Flatterers you cannot withstand. 

To them your confidence is lent. 

With opinions always bent 
To what your last advisers say, 

Vour noble mind is gone astray. 

• 

Demus. 

Those brains of yours are weak and green ) 
My wits are sound whate’er ye say : 

•Tis nothing but my froward spleen 
That affects this false decay : 

’Tis my fancy, ^tis my way, , 

To drawl and drivel through the day. ^ 

But though you see me dote and dream, 
Never t&ink me what I seem ! 

For my confidential slave 
I prefer a pilfering knave ; 

And i;^en he’s pampered and full-blown ; 

I snatch him up and — dash him down ! 

• 

Chorus. 

We approve of your intent, 

• If you spoke it as you meant ; 

If y«u keep them like the beasts, 

Fattened for your future feasts, 

& 
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Pampered in the public stall. 

Till the next occasion call ; 

Then a little easy vote 

Knocks them down, and cuts their throat j 

And you dish and serve them up, 

As you want to dine or sup. 


Demi>». 

Mark me ! — When I seem to doze, 

When my wearied eyelids close ; 

Then they think their tricks are hid : 

But beneath the drooping lid, 

Still I keep a corner left, “ 

Tracing every secret theft. 

I shall match them by-and-by I 
All the rogues, you think so sly, 

All the deep intriguing set, 

Are but dancing in a net,* 

Till I purge their stomachs clean 
With the hemlock and the bean. 

The Sausage-seller and Cleon re-enter separately. 

c 

CleoNh Get out there ! 

S. S. You, get out yourself ! you rascal ! 

Cleon. O Demus I here have I been waiting, ready 
To attend upon ye and serve ye, a long, long time. 

S. S. And Tve been waiting a longer, longer time — 

Ever so long — a great long while ago. ^ 


• Persons subject to an \iffectual restraint, of which they were themseUes 
unaware, were said to be dancing in a net. The Royalists, in Cromwell’s 
time, found themselves baffled in all their attempts, without at all suspecting 
the system of secret information by which they were circumvented and 
restrained. When this came to be known afterwards, it wLs said that 
Cromwell bad kept them dancing in a net—i.e,, joyous alert, conspiring 
and corresponding in imaginary security, wholly unconscious of the restraint 
which they had been hekt 
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Dem. And I’ve been waiting here cursing ye both, 

A tliousand times, a long, long time ago. 

S. S. You know what you’re to do ? 

Yes, yes, I know; 

But you may tell me, however, notwithstanding. 

S. S. Make it a race, and let us start to serve you, 

And win your favour without loss of time. 

Debi. So be it. Start now — one ! two ! three ! 

‘ Cleon. Heigh-day I 

Dem. Why don’t you start? 

('leov. He’s cheated and got before me. 

• [Exit, 

Dem. Well truly indeed I shall be feasted rarely ; 

My courtiers and admirers will quite spoil me. 

Cleo^i. There, I’m the first you see to bring ye a chair, 
S. S. But a table. Here I’ve brought it, first and fore- 
most. 

Cleon. See here this little half-meal cake from Pylos, 
Made from the flour of victory and success. 

S. S. But here’s a cake I see here I which the heavenly 
goddess * , 

Patted and flatted herself, with her ivory hand, . 

For your own eating. 

Dem. * Wonderful, mighty goddess I 

What an awfully large hand she must have had I * 
Cleon. See this pease-pudding, which the warlike virgin 
Achieved at Pyl<as, and bestows upon you. 

S. S. The goddess upholds your whole establishmeit, 

And holds this mess of porridge over your head. 

Dem. I say the establishment could not subsist 
For a single hour, unless the goddess upheld 
The porridge of our affairs, most manifestly.* 

* This refers to a notion very prevalent among the Athenians, and wldch 
is fdluded to elsewhere 
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Cleon. She, the dread virgin who delights in battfe, 

And storm and battery, sends this batter-pudding. 

S. S. This savoury stew, with comely sippets decked, 

Is sent you by the Gorgon-bearing goddess, 

Who bids you gorge and gormandize thereon. 

Cleon. The daughter oi Jove arrayed in panoply . 
Presents you a pancake to create a panic 
Amongst your enemies. 

S. S. And by me she sends 

For your behoof this dainty dish of fritters, 

Well fried, to strike your foemen with affright; 

And here*s a cup of wine— taste it and try. 

Dem. It*s capital, faith I 

S. S. And it ought to be ; for Pallas 

Mixed it herself expressly for your palate. » 

Cleon. This slice of rich sweet- cake, take it from me. 

S. S. This whole great rich sweet-cake, take it from me. 

Cleon [to the S. S.] Ah, but hare-pie— where will you 
get hare-pie ? 

S. S. \aside\ Hare-pie ! What shall I do !— Come, now’s 
the time, < 

Now for'a nimble, knowing, dashing trick. , 

Cleon! \io the S. S., showing the dish which he is going to 
present]. • 

^ Look there, you poor rapscallion. 

S. S. Pshaw ! no matter. 


and ever in the wrong, a providence protects us ever, 

Guiding all your eihpty plans, assisting every wild endeavour.'* 

"Clouds," v. 586, 

It was founded on an anecdote, dating as far back as the time of the 
eontest between Neptune and Minerva. Neptune, is his chagrin, impre- 
cated upon the territory of which he was dispossessed, the dikse of being 
always governed by "bad councils." This Minerva ceuld not cancel ; but 
she subjoined that these bad councils, bad as they might be, should 
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I’ve people of*my own there in attendance. 

They’re coming here — I see them. 

Cleon. Who? What are they? 

S. S. P2nvoys with bags of money. 

[Cleon sets down his hare-pie^ and ?‘uns off the staj^e to 
. intercept the supposed envoysi] 

Cleon. Where ? Where are they ? 

Where? Where ? 

•S. S. What’s that to you ? Can’t ye be civil ? 

Why don’t you let the foreigners alone ? 

There’s a hare-pie, my dear own little Demus, 

A nice hare-pie, I’ve.brought ye ! See, look there ! 

Cleon \returning\ By Jove, he’s stolen it, and served 
it up. 

S. S- Just as you did the prisoners at Pylos. 

Demus. Where did ye get it? How did ye steal it? Tell 
me. 

S. S. The scheme and the suggestion were divine. 

The theft and the execution simply mine. 

Cleon. I took the trouble. 

S. S. * But I served it up, 

Demus. WelV, he that brings the thing must get the 
thanks. 

Cleon [aside\ *Alas, I’m circumvented and undone 
Out-faced and over-impudentified. * 

S. S. Come, Demus, had not you best decide at once, 
Which is your tr^iest friend, and best disposed 
To the interest of the State, to your belly and you. 

Demus. But how can I decide it cleverly ? 

Which would the audience think is the cleverest way ? 

S. S. I’ll tell ye ; take my chest and search it fairly, 

Then search the Paphlagonian’s and determine. 

Demus. Le^Jslook; what’s here? 

S. S. * It’s empty, don’t you see ? 

My dear old man, I’ve given you everythjng. 
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Demus. Well, here's a chest indeed, in strict accordance 
With the judgment of the public ; perfectly empty ! 

S. S. Come now, let's rummage out the Paphlagonian’s. 
See there ! 

Demus. Oh bless me, what a hoard 6f dainties ! 

And what a lump of cake tiie fellow has kept, 

Compared with the little tiny slice he gave me. 

S. S. That was his common practice ; to pretend 
To make you presents, giving up a trifle, 

To keep the biggest portion for himself. 

Demus. O villain, how you’ve wronged and cheated 
me j 

Me that have honoured ye, and have made ye presents. 
Cleon. I stole on principle for the public service. 
Demus. Pull off your garland — give it back to me, 

For him to wear ! 

S. S. Come, sirrah, give it back ! 

Cleon. Not so. There still remains an Oracle, 

Which marks the fatal sole antagonist. 

Predestined for my final overthrow. 

S. S. Yes ! And it points to me,»my name and person I 
Cleon. Yet would I fain inquire and question you ; 

How far the signs and tokens of the prophecy 
Combine in your behalf. Answer me truly ! 

What was your eafly school ? Where did you learn 
The rudiments of letters and of music ? 

S. S. Where hogs are singed and scalded in the shambles. 
There was I pummelled to a proper tune. 

Cleow. Ha, sayst thou so ? this prophecy begins 
To bite me to the soul with deep forebodings. 

Yet tell me again — What was your course of practice 
In feats of strength and skill at the Palaestra ? ^ 

S. S. Stealing and staring, perjuring and swe^ing. 

Cleon. O mighty Apollo, your decree condemns me ! 
Say, what was your employment afterwards ? 
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S. 'S. I practised as a Sausage-seller chiefly, 

Occasionally as pimp and errand-boy. 

Cleon. Oh misery 1 lost and gone ! totally lost ! 

\after a pause\ 

One single hope rem&ins, a feeble thread, 

I gra^p it to the last. Yet answer me : 

What was your place of sale for sausages ? 

Was it the market or the city gate ? 

S. S. The city gate ! Where salted fish are sold ! 

Cleon. Out ! out alas ! my destiny is fulfilled : 

Hurry me hence within with quick conveyance, 

The wreck and min o£ my former self. 

Farewell my name and honours ! Thou, my garland, 
Farewell ! my successor must wear you now, 

To shine *n new pre-eminence— a rogue, 

Perhaps less perfect, but more prosperous ! 

S. S. O Jove ! Patron of Greece ! the praise be 
thine I 

Demosthenes.* I wish you joy most heartily; and I 
hope, 

Now you’re promoted, yoi^ll remember me, 

For helping you to advancement All I ask 
Is Phanus’s place to be under-scrivener to you. 

Dem. \to the S. You tell me what’s your name ? 

S. S. Agoraoritus ; 

So called from the Agora where I got my living. 

Dem. With youjthen, Agoracritus, in your hands 
I place myself ; and furthermore consign 
This Paphlagonian here to your disposal 
S. S. Then you shall find me, a most affectionate 
And faithful guardian ; the best minister 
That ever jprved the sovereign of the Cockneys. 

^ [Exeunt Omms. 


In a very civil, submissive tone. 
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llie actors being withdrawn, the Chorus remain again in possession of 
the theatre. Their first song is a parody from Pindar, which is 
converted into a lampoon upon Lysistratus, w'lio having reduced 
himself to poverty had procured (by the assistance of his friends) a 
lucrative appointment at Delphi. He is mentioned in “ The Achar* 
nians/ see the song, p. 6o. 

To record to future years 
The lordly wealthy charioteers, 

Steeds, and cars, and crowns victorious, 

These are worthy themes and glorious. 

Let the Muse refrain from malice, 

Nor molest with idle sallies 
Him the poor Lysistratus ; 

Taunted for his empty purse, 

Every penny gone and spent, 

Lately with Thaumantis sent 
On a Delphic embassy, 

With a tear in either eye, 

Clinging to the deity 
To bemoan his misery. 

r 

Epirrema. 

An attempt is here made to express what the «SchoIiast points out ; 
namely, that the contrast between the two brothers is a piece of dry 
irony.^ In other respects the original is hardly capable of translation. 


To revile the vile, has ever been accounted^iust and right. 

The business of the comic bard, his proper office, his 
d^ight. • 

On the villanous and base, the lashes of invective fall ; 

While the virtuous and the good are never touched or 
harmed at all c 

Thus, without offence, to mark a profligate, and wicked 
brother, 

J'pr the sake of explanation, I proceed to name another ; 
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One is wicked and obscure, the brother unimpeached and 
glorious, 

Eminent for taste and art, a person famous and notorious. 
Arignotus —when I name him, you discern at once, with 
ease. 

The viler and obscurer name, the person meant — 
Ariphrades, 

If he were a rascal only w^e should let the wretch alone, 
He’^ a rascal, and he knows it, and desires it to be known. 
Still we should not have consented to lampoon him into 
vogue, 

As an ordinary rascal, gr a villain, or a rogue ; 

But the ^Tetch is grown inventive, eager to descend and 
try 

Undiscovered, unattempted depths of filth and infamy ; 

Witn his nastiness and lewdness, going on from bad to 
worse, 

»Vitti his verses and his music, and his friend Oionychus. 
Jolly friends and mates of mine, when with me you quench 
your thirst, 

Spit before you taste the wiRe — spit upon the fellow first. 

• 

Meditating on my bed. 

Strange perplexities are bred 
In my weary, restless head. 

I contemplate and discuss 
The nqj:ure of Cleonymus, 

All the modes of his existence, 

His provision and subsistence. 

His necessities and wants, 

And the houses that he haunts, 

^Till the master of the table, 

AccQsts him like the gods in fable, 

Manifested and adored 
At Baucis’ and Philemon’s boards 
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“ Mighty sovereign ! Mighty lord ! 

Leave us in mercy and grace. Forbear! 

Our frugal insufficient fare, 

Pardon it I and in mercy spare ! 

Antepirrema. 

Our Triremes, I was told, held a conference of late, 

One, a bulky dame and old, spoke the first in the debate: 

‘‘ Ladies, have you heard the news ? In the town it pissed 
for truth, 

That a certain low bred upstart, one Hyperbolus forsooth, 
Asks a hundred of our number, with a further proposition, 
That we should sail with him to Carthage* on a secret 
expedition.'^ 

They all were scandalized and shocked to hear so wild a 
project planned, 

A virgin vessel newly docked, but which never had been 
manned, 

Answered instantly with anger, If the Fates will not afford 
me 

Some more suitable proposal, than that wretch to come 
aboard me, 

I would rather rot and perish, and remain from year to 
year, 

Till tjje worms have eat my bottom, lingeringin the harbour 
here. 

No, thank heaven, for such a master ^auson's daughter 
is too good ; 

AndV my name we\;e not Nauphantis, I am made of nails 
and wood. 

I propose then to retire in sanctuary to remain 

Near the temple of the Furies, or to Theseus ancl his fane. 

* Carthage, in this instance, may admit of a doubt. * See note to p. 97/? 
but it was by no means beyond the speculations of Athenian ambition at 
that time. 
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Still the project may proceed ; Hyperbolus can never fail. 
He may launch the trays of wood, in which his lamps were 
set to saUy 

Agor\critus {the Sausage-seller). 

Peace be amongst you ! Silence ! Peace ! 

Close the courts ; let pleadings cease ! 

All your customary joys, 

Juries^ accusers, strife and noise ! 

Be merry, I say ! Let the theatre ring 

With a shout of applause for the news that I bring. 

Chor. O thou the protector and hope of the State, 

Of the isles and allies of the city, relate 
What happy event, do you call us to greet, 

With bonfire^and sacrifice filling the street. 

Ag. Old Demus within has moulted his skin ; 

Fve cooked him, and stewed him, to render him stronger, 
Many years younger, and shabby no longer. 

Chor. Oh, what a change I How sudden and strange ! 
But where is he now? 

Ar,. On thg citadel’s brow. 

In the lofty old town of immortal renown, 

With the noble Ionian violet crown. 

Chor. What was his^esture, his figure and gesture ? 

How did you leave him, and how does he look ? 

Ag. Joyous and bold, as when feasting of old, 

When his battles were ended, triumphant and splendid, 

With Miltiades sittin^carousing at rest, 

Or good Aristides his favourite guest. 

You shall see him here strait ; for the citadel gate 
Is unbarred ; and the hinges — ^you hear how they grate ; 

• [The Sc^e changes to a view of the Propyl(Bum.'\ 

Give a shout for th? sight of the rocky old height ! 

And the worthy old wight, that inhabits within ! 
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Chor. Thou glorious hill ! pre-eminent still 
For splendour of empire and honour and worth ! 

Exhibit him here, for the Greeks to revere ; 

Their patron and master the monarch of earth ! 

Ag. There, see him, behold! with the jewels of gold 
Entwined in his hair, in the fashion of old ; 

Not dreaming of verdicts or dirty decrees ; 

But lordly, majestic, attired at his ease, 

Perfuming all Greece with an odour of peace. • 

Chor. VVe salute you, and greet you, and bid you 
rejoice ; 

With unanimous heart, with unaniinous voice, 

Our sovereign lord, in glory restored. 

Returning amongst us in royal array, 

Worthy the trophies of Marathon’s day ! 

[Demus comes fonvard in his splendid old-fashioned 
adtire : the features of his mask are changed to 
those of youths and his carriage throughout this 
scene is marked with the characteristics of youths 
warmth^ eagerness^ and occasiofial bashfulness 
, and embarrassment.'] 

Dem. My dearest Agoracrilus, come here — 

I'm so obliged to you for your cookei^ 1 

I/^l an altered man, you've quite transformed me. 

Ag. What ! I ? That’s nothing ; if you did but know 
The state you were in before, you’d worship me. 

Dem. What was I doing ? How did I behave ? 

D(Ttell me — inform against me — let me know. 

Ag. Why first, then : if an orator in the Assembly 
Began with saying, Demus, I’m your friend. 

Your faithful zealous friend, your only friend, 

You used to chuckle, and smirk, and hold your head up. 
Dem. No sure! 

Ag. So he gained bis end, and bilked and choused yCt 
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Dem. But did not I perceive it ? Was not I told ? 

Ac. By Jove, and you wore those ears of yours 
continually 

Wide open or close shut, like an umbrella. 

Dem. Is it possible?* Was I indeed so mere a driveller 
In my old age, so superannuated ? 

Ag. ^loreover, if a couple of orators 
Were pleading in your presence ; one proposing 
To ecjuip a fleet, his lival arguing 
To get the same supplies distributed 
To the jurymen, the patron of the juries 
Carried the day. But why do you hang your head so? 
What makes you shuffle about ? Can’t ye stand still ? 

Dem. I feel ashamed of myself and all my follies. 

Ag.* T\^as not your fault— don’t think of it. Your 
advisers 

Were most to blame. But for the future— tell me, 

If any rascally villanous orator 

Should address a jury with such words as these : 

Remember, if you acquit the prisoner 
Your daily food and raaintengnce are at stake,” 

How v^ould you treat such a pleader ? Answer me. * 

Dem. I should toss him headlong into the public pit, 
With a halter round liii gullet, and Hyperbolus 
'I'ied fast to the end of it. 

A<’.. That's a noble answer 

Wise and judicious, just and glorious ! 

Now tell me, in othA respects, how do you mean 
'Ro manage your affairs ? 

^ Dem. Why first of all* 

ni have the arrears of seamen^s wages paid 
To a penny, the instant they return to port. 


• * The tone of the S. S. is that of a considerate, indulgent preceptor to a 

young man who has been misbehaving. 
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Ag. There’s many a worn-out rump ‘will bless ye and 
thank ye. 

Dem. Moreover, no man that has been enrolled 
Upon the list for military service, 

Shall have his name erased for fear br favour. 

Ac. That gives a bang to Cleonymus’s buckler. . 

Dem. ril not permit those fellows without beards 
To harangue in our Assembly \ boys or men. 

Ac. Then what’s to become of Cleisthenes and StraTio * 
\A"here must they speak? 

Dem. I mean those kind of youths, 

The little puny would-be politician^. 

Sitting conversing in perfumers’ shops, 

Lisping and prating in this kind of way ; 

“ Phaeax is sharp — he made a good come-oft, 

And saved his life in a famous knowing style. 

I reckon him a first-rate ; quite capital 
For energy and compression ; so collected, 

And such a choice of language ! Then to see him 
Battling against a mob — it’s quite delightful ! 

He’s never cowed ! He bothas ’em completely ! ” 

Ac. * It’s your own fault, in part you’ve helped to spoil ’em ; 
But what do you mean to do with ’em for the future ? 

Dem. I shall send them into the country, all the pack of 

To learn to hunt, and leave off making laws. 

Ag. Then I present you here with a folding chair, 

And a stout lad to carry it after you. 

©EM. Ah, that reminds one of the good old times. 

Ag. But what will you say, if I give you a glorious 
peace, 

A lusty strapping truce of thirty years ? ^ 

Come forward here, my lass, and show yotyrself. 


* See ' Achamians/' p. 19, where both are meationed. 
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Dem. By Jove, what a face and figure ! I should like 
To ratify and conclude incontinently. 

Where did you find her ? 

Ag. Oh, the Paphlagonian, 

Of course, had huddled her out of sight, within there. 
But now youVe got her, take her back with you 
Into tlie country. 

Dem. . But the Paplilagonian, 

Wha4 shall we do to punish him ? What d^e think ? 

Ag. Oh, no great matter. He shall have my trade ; 
With an exclusive sausage-selling patent, 

To traffic openly at the city gates, 

And garble his wares with dogs* and asses’ flesh ; 

With a privilege, moreover, to get drunk. 

And bully ^mong the strumpets of the suburbs, 

And the ragamuffin waiters at the baths. 

Dem. That’s well imagined, it precisely suits him ; 
His* natural bent, it seems, his proper element 
To squabble with poor trulls and low rapscallions. 

As for yourself, I give you an invitation 
To dine with me in the hall.* You’ll fill the seat 
Which’ that unhappy villain held before. 

Take this new robe ! Wear it and follow me ! 

And you, the rest otyou, conduct that fellow 
To his future home and place of occupation, 

The gate of the city ; where the allies and foreigners, 
That he maltreated^ may be sure to find him. 
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Intended to eonvey some notibn of its ejfut as an acted play^ and to 
illustrate certain points of dramatic humour and character 
discoverable in the original. 


“Terentiub Menandrum, Plautus et Csecilius veteres Comicos interpretaii 
sunt, numquid hwrent in verbis, ac non decorem potius et elegantiam 
in translatione conservant IIieron., Epk de optimo genere 
interprctandi. 

“ Si Graios patrio carmine adire sales 
, Possumus, optatis plu?jam proce.ssimus ipsis. 
lio^k satis est/’- ViROiL. 
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DRAilATlS PERSONA*. 

Peisthetairus. — An Athenian citizen, but disgusted with his own 
country, starts on his travels proposing to seek his fortune in the 
kingdom'of the Birds. lie is represented as the essential man of 
business and ability, the true political adventurer, the man who 
directs eveiything and everybody, who is never in the wiong, never 
• at a I0S.S never at rest, never sati.sfied with what has been done by 
others, uniformly successful in his operations. He maintains a 
con.'»tant ascendency, or if he loses it for a moment, recovers it imme- 
diately. 

Euslpides. — A simple, e.asy-uiinded, droll companion, his natural 
foilow'er and adherent, as the merry-andrew is of the mojjintebank. 
It will be seen •that, like the merry-andrew, he intei poses his 
buffoonish comments on the grand oration delivered by his master. 
Epops.— King of the BMs, formerly Tereus king of Thrace, but long 
ago, accoidiiig to the records of mythology, transformed into a 
Hoopoe, He appears as the courteous dignified sovereigii^of a 
primitive uncivilized race whom he is desirous to improve ; he gives, 
a gracious recepdon to strangers arriving from a country nioic 
advanced in civilization, and adopts the projects of aggrandizement 
suggested to him by Peisthetairus. • 

The Chorus of Birds, his subjects, retain, oi^the contrary, their here- 
ditary hatred and suspicion of the human race ; they are ready to 
break out into open mutiny against their king, and to massacre his 
foreign ^luman) advisers upon the spot It is with the greatest 
difficulty that they can be prevailed upon to hear reason, and attend 
^ to the lumiiioi^ exposition of Peisthetairus. His harangue has the 
of conciliating and convincmg them } his projects are adopted ^ 
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wiilioiit a dissentient voice. War is not immediately declared against 
the gods, but a sort of Mexican blockade is established by procla- 
mation. 

Prometheus. — A malcontent deity, the ancient patron of the human 
race, still retaining a concealed attachment to the deposed dynasty 
of Saturn. He comes over secretly Muth intelligence which rcisthe- 
tairus avails himself of, and '"hich proves ultimately decisive of the 
subjugation of the gods. 

Neptune, Hercules, Triballus, or the Tkiballian. —Joint ambas- 
sadors from the gods commissioned to treat with rei^thelairus. 
Neptune is represented as a formal dignified peisonage of the old 
school. Hercules as a passionate, wrong-headed, greeily blockhead ; 
he is cajoled and gained over by Peisthetairus and in his turn inti- 
midates the Triballian, an ignorant baibarian deity who is hardly 
able to speak intelligibly. They join together, Neptune is out-voted, 
and Peisthetairus concludes a treaty by w^iich his highest pretensions 
are realized. 

The characters above mentioned are the only ones who contiibute in any 
way to the progress of the drama ; the remainder, a \*;ry amusing 
set of persons, are introduced in detached scenes, exemplifying the 
various inteiruptions and annoyances incident to the man of business, 
distracting his attention and embarrassing him in the exercise of Jiis 
authoritative functions. There are, however, exceptions. 

Iris, who is brought in, having been c.iptured and detained for an 
infiingement of the blockade. 

A Priest, who comes to sacrifice at the inauguration of the new 
city. ^ 

Two Messengers, arriving from different quartersjwith veiy interesting 
and satisfactory intelligence. 

The rest are a mere series of intruders on the Ume and attention of the 
great man. 

PoE¥W A ragged vagabond, who comes begging wiili an inaugural ode 
on the foundation of the new city. 

A Soothsayer, arriving with Oracles relative to the same important 
event, and a demand of perquisites due fo himself by divine 
ai^thority. 

Meton, the Astronomer, proposes to make a plan and survey of the 
new city. 

A Commissioner from Athens, a very authoritative personage. 

A Vendor of copies of decrees, he enters leading them aloud like a 
hawker to attract purchasers. • 

Parricide. — A young man, who has beaten his fat^r and proposes to 
strangle him, offers himself as a desirable acquisition to the new 
colony. 
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Kinesias, liie d it iambic poet, applies for a pair of ^ing<. 

Informer. — A young man, >K-hose hereditary trade is that of an informer, 
and whose practice extends to the islands, comes wiili the same 
application. 


• Scene. 

[A wild desolate country 7vith a bare open prospect 
on one side^ and some upright rocks covered with 
. shrubs and brush7vood in the centre of the stage. 
• Peisthetairus and Euelpides appear as a 

couple of 7oorn-out pedestrian travellers^ the 07ie 
with a raven and the other with a jackdaw on 
his hand. They appear to be seeking for a direc- 
tion from the motions and signals made to them 
by the Birdsi] 

Eu. [splaking to his jackdaw\ 

Right on, do ye say? to the tree there in the distance? 
Peis, [speaking first to his raven, and then to his com- 
panion']. 

Plague take ye ! Why this creature calls us back I 
Eu. What use can it answer tramping up and down ? 
We’re, lost, I tell ye : our journey’s come to nothing.* 

Peis. To think of me travelling a thousand stadia 
With a raven for my adviser ! 

Eu. * Think of me, too, 

Going at the instigation of a jackdaw, 

To wear my toes and my toe-nails to pieces I 
Peis. I don’t know even the country where we’ve got to. 
Eu. And yet you expect to find a country here, 

A country for yourself ! • 

Peis. Truly not I ; 

Not even Execestides * could do it, 

► That finds Mmself a native everywhere. 


* He is attacked again in this play, as a foreign baxliarian arrogating to 
blii)9elf the privileges of a true-bon* Atheniiw. 
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Eu. Oh dear ! We’re come to min, utter min ! 

Peis. Then go that way, can^t ye : “ the Road to Ruin ! ” 
Eu. He has brought us to a fine pass, that crazy fellow, 
Philocrates the poulterer ; he pretended 
To enable us to find where Tereus lives ; 

The king that was, the Hoopoe that is now ; 

Persuading us to buy these creatures of him, 

That raven there for threepence, — and this other, 

This little Tharrelides * of a jackdaw. 

He charged a penny for : but neither of ’em 
Are fit for anything but to bite and scratch. 

\spfaking to his jackdaut] • 

Well, what are ye after now ? — gaping and poking ! 

You’ve brought us straight to the rock. Where would you 
take us ? 

There’s no road here ! 

Peis. No, none, not even a path. 

Eu. Nor don’t your raven tell us anything ? 

Peis. She’s altered somehow — she croaks differently. 

Eu. But which way does she jjoint? What does she say? 
Peis, ^ay ? Why, she says, she’ll bite my fingers offi 
Eu. Well, truly it’s hard upon us, hard ifldeed, 

To go with our own carcases to the cro^s, 

And not be able to find ’em after all. 

\turning to the audience\ f 
For our design, most excellent spectators, 


* T^iarrelides was nicknamed Jackdaw, and Euelpides /;/ contempt of 
kis jackdaw calls it a 'Jharrelides ! The raven and the jackdaw are 
characteristic. Peisthetainis is the bearer of the sagacious bird, his com- 
panion is equipped with a jackdaw. 

t Peisthetainis, it will be seen, allows his companion to put himself 
forward, with the newly discovered natives; remaining himself in the back- 
ground as the person of authority, making use of the other as ms harbinger ; 
he allows him also to address the audience, not choof ng to compromise 
hiqiself by unnecessary communications. 

The full and complete account of their motives and design is, moreover, 
much better suited to^he careless gossiping character of Euelpide^, 
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(Our passion, our disease, or what you will) 

Is the reverse of that which Sacas* feels ; 

For he, though not a native, strives perforce 
To make himself a citizen : whilst we. 

Known and acknowledged as Athenians born, 

(Not hustled off, nor otherwise compelled) 

Have deemed it fitting to betake ourselves 
I’o these our legs, and make our person scarce. 

Not through disgust or hatred or disdain 
Of our illustrious birthplace, which we deem 
Glorious and free ; with equal laws ordained 
For fine and forfeiture afld confiscation, 

With taxes universally diffused ; 

And suits and pleas abounding in the Courts. 

• For grasshoppers sit only for a month 
Chiqung upon the twigs ; but our Athenians 
Sit .chirping and discussing all the year, 

Perched upon points of evidence and law. 

Therefore we trudge upon our present travels, 

With these our sacrificial implements, 

To seek some easier unlitigiSus place ; 

Meaning to settle there and colonize. 

Our present errand is in search of Tereus, 

(The Hoopoe that is now) to learn from him 
If in his expeditions, flights, and journeys, 

He ever chanced to light on such a spot. 

Peis. Holloh! , 

Eu. What’s that? 

Peis. My i^en here points 

upwards. 

Decidedly ! 

• Acestor, a tragical poet, not being a genuine Athenian was called Sakas, 
from the name of a Tliracian tribe. 

We may suppose that Peisthetairus must have accompanied this speech 
with a grave authoritative gesture indicative of assent and approbation. 
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Eu. Ay, and here’s my j,ackdaw too, 

Gaping as if she saw something above. 
l"es,— I’ll be bound for it ; this must be the place : 
make a noise, and know the truth of it. 

Peis. Then “ kick against the rock.” * 

Eu. Knock you your 

head 

Against the rock ! — ^and make it a double knock ! 

Peis. Then fling a stone at it 1 

Eu. With all my heart, 

Holloh there ! 

Peis. What do you mean with your Holloh ? 

You should cry Hoop for a Hoopoe* 

Eu. Well then, Hoop 1 

Hoop and holloh, there ! — Hoopoe, Hoopoe, I say ! 

Tr. What’s here ? Who’s bawling there ? Who wants 
my master ? 

{The door is opened^ and both parties start at seeing 
each otheri] 

Eu. Oh mercy, mighty Apollo ! what a beak ! 

Tr. Out ! out upon it ! a brace of bird-catchers ! 

Eu. No, no ; don’t be disturlfed ; think better of us.. 
rR. You’ll both be put to death. 

Eu. But we’re not men. 

Tr. Not men! what are ye? what do ye call your- 
.^elves? 

Eu. The fright has turned me into a yellow-hammer. 

Tr. Poh 1 Stuff and nonsense 1 
E'J. I can prove it to ye. 

Search I 

Tr. But your comrade here ; what bird is he ? 

Peis. I’m changed to a golden pheasant just at 
present. ♦ 


* “To kick against (he rock* ^as proverbial* 
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Eu, Now tell me, in heaven’s name, what creature 
are ye ? 

Tr. I^m a slave bird. 

Eu. A slave ? how did it happen ? 

\N’ere you made prisoi^er by a fighting cock ? 

Tr. No. When my mastei^made himself a Hoopoe, 

He b6gged me to turn bird to attend upon him. 

Eu. Do birds then want attendance? 

Tr. Yes, of course, 

In his case, having been a man before, 

He longs occasionally for human diet, 

His old Athenian fare : pilchards, for instance. 

Then I must fetch the pilchards ; sometimes porridge ; 

He calls for porridge, and I mix it for him. 

Eu.* Well, you’re a dapper waiter, a didapper ; 

But didapper, I say, do step within there, 

And call your master out. 

Tr. But just at present 

He’s taking a little rest after his luncheon. 

Some myrtle berries and a dish of worms. 

Eu. No matter, call him here. We wish to speak to 
him. 

Tr. He’ll not \)e pleased. I’m sure ; but notwithstand- 

•ng,t 

Since you desire it, I’ll make bold to call him. 

[Exit 

Peis, [looking after ki/n]. 

Confound ye, I say, you’ve frightened me to death. 

Eu. He has scared away my jackdaw ; it’s flown away. 
Peis. You let it go yourself, you cowiVd. 


* The TrocMlus has been unnecessarily communicative, and shown him- 
self a very simple sor^ of a sewing-man ; Eu. has tact enough to discovef 
this, and assumes the ascendency accordingly, 
t In the tQne of Simple, Master Slender’s serving man» 
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1S4 
Eu. 

Have not you let your raven go ? 

Peis. Not I. 

Eu. Where is it then ? 

Peis. Flojvn off of its own accord 

Eu. You did not let it go ! you’re a brave fellow ! 

\The Hoopoe from 7 cuthi/i.] 

Hoo. Open the door, I say ; let me go forth. 

\The royal Hoopoe appears ivith a tremendous beak 
and crest. \ 

Eu. O Hercules, what a creature ! What a plumage 1 
And a triple tier of crests ; what can h be ! 

Hoo. Who called ? who wanted me ? 

Eu. May the heavenly powers .... 

.... Confound ye, I say [aside], 

Hoo. You mock at me perhaps, 

Seeing these plumes. But, stranger, you must know — . 

That once I was a man. 

Eu. We did not laugh 

At you, Sir. ^ 

Hoo. • What, then, were you laughing at ? 

Eu. Only that beak of yours seemed rafher odd. 

Hoo. It was your poet Sophocles * ^hat reduced me 
To this condition with his tragedies. 

Eu. What are you, Tereus ? Are you a bird, or what ? 
Hoo. A bird. 

Eu. Then where are all your feathers ? 

Hoo. Gone. 

Eu. In consequence of an illness ? 

Hoo. No, the birds 

\t this time of the year leave off their feathers, 

But you ! What are ye ? Tell me. 


• In his tragedy of “ Tereus," Sophocles had represented him as trans- 
formed (probably onl;^ in the last scenes) with the head and beak of a bird. 
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Eu. Mortal men. 

Hoo. What countrymen ? 

Eu. Of the country of the Triremes.* 

Hoo. Jurymen, I sijppose? 

Eu. .Quite the reverse, 

We’re* anti-jurymen. 

Hoo. Does that breed still 

Continue amongst you ? 

Eu. Some few specimens t 

You’ll meet with, here and there, in country places. 

Hoo. And what has brought you here ? AMiat was your 
object ? • 

Eu. We wished to advise with you. 

Hoo. With me ! For what ? 

Eu. Because you were a man : the same as us \ 

And found yourself in debt : the same as us \ 

And did not like to pay : the same as us ; 

And after that, you changed into a bird ; 

And ever since have flown and wandered far 
Over the lands and seas, and have acquired 
All knowledge that a bird or man can learn. 

Therefore we Come as suppliants, to beseech 
Your favour and advice to point us out 
Some comfortable country, close and snug, 

A country like a blanket or a rug, 

Where we might fairly fold ourselves to rest. 

Hoo. Do you wish then for a greater State than 
Athens ? ^ 

. Eu. Not greater ; but more suitable ^or us. 

Hoo. It’s clear you’re fond of aristocracy. 

• Galleys with three banks of oars. The Athenians were at that tinjc 
undisputed mastersiof the sea. 

' t The love of litigation and the passion for sitting on juries, with the 
exception of a few who retained their old agricultural habits, bad infected 
tbe whole Athenian cpmmunity t 
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Eu. What him, the son of Scellias ! AriStocrates ? * 

I abhor him. 

Hoo. Well, what kind of a town would suit ye ? 

Eu. Why, such a kind of town as this, for instance, 

A town where the importunities and Vroubles 
Are of this sort. Suppose a* neighbour calls 
Betimes in the morning with a sudden summons : 

“ Now, don’t forget,” says he, “ for heaven’s sake, • 

To come to me to-morrow, bring your friends, • 

Children and all, we’ve wedding cheer at home. 

Come early, mind ye, and if you fail me now, 

Don’t let me see your face, when I’m in trouble.” 

Hoo. So, you’re resolved to encounter all these hard- 
ships ! 

[fo Peisthetairus] • 

And what say you ? 

Peis. My fancy’s much the same. 

Hoo. How so? 

Peis. To find a place of the same sort • 

A kind of place, where a good jolly father 
Meets and attacks me thus — “ ^i^hat’s come to ye 
With my young people? You don’t take to ’em. 

What ! they’re not reckoned ugly ! You might treat ’em, 

As an old friend, with a little attention surely, 

And take a trifling civil freedom with ’em.” 

Hoo. Ay ! You’re in love I see with difficulties 
And miseries. Well, there’s a city in fact 
Much of this sort ; one that I think might suit ye, 

Nea» the Red Sea. 

Eu. *No, no ! not near the sea ! t 

♦ Little or nothing is known of Aristocrates. He lived to the end of the 
war, and acted in concert with Thrasybulus against CritA. “Dem. m 
Timoc. ’ • 

f A humorous blunder. The Red Sea was in faet as inac^^ittle 
ancient Enropean navi^atiop as the Caspiaq. 
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Lest I should have the Salaminian galley * 

Arriving some fine morning, with a summons 
Sent after me, and a pursuivant to arrest me. 

But could not you t^Jl us of some Grecian city ? 

Hoo. Why there’s in Elis th^re, the town of Lepreura. 
Eu.*No, no ! No Lepreums : nor no lepers neither. 

No leprosies for me. Melanthiust 
Has^iven me a disgust for leprosies. 

Hoo. Then there’s Opuntius in the land of Locris. 

Eu. Opuntius ? Me to be like Opuntius I J 
With his one eye I Not for a thousand drachmas. 

But tell me among the birds here, how do ye find it ? 
What kind of an existence ? 

Hoo. Pretty fair ; 

Not much amiss. Time passes smoothly enough; 

And money is out of the question. We don’t use it. 

Eu. You’ve freed yourselves from a great load of dross. 
Hoo. We’ve our field sports. We spend our idle mornings 
W^ith banqueting and collations in the gardens, 

With poppy-seeds and myrtle. 

Eu.. So your time 

Is passed like a perpetual wedding-day. 

[Peisthetairus, who has hitherto felt his way ty 
putting Euelpides forward, and allowing him to 
take the lead, and who has paid no attention to 
this trifling inconclusive conversation, breaks out 
as from a profound reflective reveriei] ^ 


• The Salaminian galley had been sent to arrest Alcibiades, then one of 
the joint commanders in Sicily. This was one of the most fatal acts of that 
popular insanity which it was the poet’s object to mitigate and counteract. 

t A tragic poet, sdW to have been leprous, ridiculed elsewhere by the 
author^ and by other comic poets, as Plato and Callias. 

} Nothing is recorded of Opuntius, except that he was reckoned a 
poltroon, and was blind of one eye, * 
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Peis. Ha ! What a power is here ! What oppof- 
tunilies ! 

If 1 could only advise you. I see it all I 
The means for an infinite empire and command ! 

Hoo. And what would you have* us do ? What’s your 
advice ? • 

Peis. Do ? What would I have ye do ? Why first of all 
Don’t flutter and hurry about all open-mouthed, 

In that undignified way. With us, for instance, • 

At home, we should cry out “ What creature’s that ? ” 

And Teleas would be the first to answer, 

“ A mere poor creature, a weak restless animal, 

A silly bird, that’s neither here nor there.” * 

Hoo. Yes, Teleas might say so. It would be like him. 

But tell me, what would you have us do ? , 

Peis. \emphatically\ Concentrate ! 

Bring all your birds together. Build a city. 

Hoo. The birds ! How could we build a city ? Where ? 
Peis. Nonsense. You can’t be serious. What a question ! 
Look down. 

Hoo. I do. • 

PEisr Look up now. 

Hoo. So I do. 

Peis. Now turn your neck round.f* 

Hoo. I should sprain it though. 

Peis. Come, what d’ye see ? 

Hoo. The clouds and sky ; that’s all. 

Peis. AVell, that we call the pole and the atmosphere ; 
AiM would it not serve you birds for a metropole ? 

• The lines between inverted commas may be understood either as the 
words of Teleas or Its a description of him ; the ambiguity exists in the 
original and is evidently intentional. It is continued in the ^xt line of the 
Hoopoe's answer. 

-t See in “The Knights” a similar instance of riticulous stage effect, 
where the Sausage-seller is mounted on his stool to survey the Athenian * 
Bmpire. 
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Hoo. Pole ? Is it called a jDole ? 

Peis. Ves, ihat^s the name. 

Philosophers of late call it the pole ; 

Because it wheels and rolls itself about, 

As it were, in a kind«of a roly-poly way.^ 

Well, there then, you may birtld and fortify, 

And*call it your Metropolis — your Acropolis. 

From that position you’ll command mankind, 

And keep them in utter, thorough subjugation : 

1 list as you do the grasshoppers and locusts. 

And if the gods offend you, you’ll blockade ’em, 

And starve ’em to a surrender. 

Hoo. • In what way ? 

Peis. Why thus. Your atmosphere is placed, you see, 

In a middle point, just betwixt earth and heaven. 

A case of the same kind occurs with us. 

Cur people in Athens, if they send to Delphi 
With deputations, offerings, or what not. 

Are forced to obtain a pass from the Boeotians : 

I'hus when mankind on earth are sacrificing, 

If you should find the godj grown mutinous 
And -insubordinate, you could intercept 
All their supplied of sacrificial smoke. 

Hoo. By the .eart^^ and all its springs I springes and 
nooses ! t 

Odds, nets and snares ! This is the cleverest notion : 

And I could find it in my heart to venture, ■ 

If the other birds agree to the proposal. 

Peis. But who must stale it to them ? • 

Hoo. * You yourself, 

* The comic poets ridiculed the new prevailing passion for astronomical 
and physical science. See further on the Parabasis and the scene where 
Meton the astrOnomfr is introduced. 

t The'Hoopoe^s exclamation and oath are In the original, as they are 
here represented, exactly in the style of Bob Acres. 
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They’ll understand ye, 1 found them mere barbarians, 

But living here a length of time amongst them, 

I have taught them to converse and speak correctly. * 

Peis. How will you summon them ? 

Hoo. • That’s easy enough j 

I’ll just step into the thicket here hard by, 

And call my nightingale. She’ll summon theniL 
And when they hear her voice, I promise you 
You’ll see them all come running here pell-mell, t * 
Peis. My dearest, best of birds ! don’t lose a moment; 

I beg, but go directly into the thicket ; 

Nay, don’t stand here, go call your nightingale. 

[Ex// Hoopoe. 

[SoMg from behind the seene^ supposed to be sung by the 
Hoopoe ] 

Awake ! awake ! 

Sleep no more, my gentle mate ! 

With your tiny tawny bill. 

Wake the tuneful echo shrill, 

On vale or hill 3 ^ 

Or in her airy, rocky seat, 

Let her listen and repeat 

The tender ditty that ^ou tell, 

The sad lament, 

The dire event, 

To luckless Itys that befell. 

Thence the strain 
Shall rise again, 

A!id soar amain, 


* 'I'he characteristic impertinence of a predominant people^^ considering' 
their own language as that which ought to be universally spoken. 

t A female performer on the flute, a great favourite the public and 
with the poet, after a long absence from Athens engaged to perform in this 
play, which was exhibited with an unusual recklessness of expense. 
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Up to the lofty palace gate ; 

Where mighty Apollo sits in state ; 

In Jove’s abode, with his ivory lyre, 

Hymning aloud to the heavenly choir. 

While all the gods shall join with thee 
In a celestfel symphony. 

[A solo on the flutCy supposed to he the nightingales call.] 

Peis. 0 Jupiter ! the dear, delicious bird I 
With what a lovely tone she swells and falls, 

Sweetening the wilderness with delicate air. 

Eu. Hist ! 

Peis. What? * 

Eu. Be quiet, can^t ye ? 

Peis. , What’s the matter ? 

Eu. The Hoopoe is just preparing for a song. 

Hoo. Hoop! hoop! 

• Come in a troop. 

Come at a call, 

One and all, 

Birds of a jpather, 

• All together. 

Birds of a humble, gentle bill, 

Smooth ard shrill. 

Dieted on seeds and grain. 

Rioting on the furrowed plain, 

Pecking, hopping, 

Picking, popping, 

Among tiie barley newly sown. 

Birds of bolder, louder tone* 

Lodging in the shrubs and bushes. 

Mavises and thrushes, 

On the summer berries brousing, 

On thft garden fruits carousing. 

All the grubs and vermin smousing. 
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You that in a humbler station, 

With an active occupation, 

Haunt the lowly watery mead, 

Warring against the native breed, 

The gnats and flies, your enemies ; 

In the level marshy plain 
Of Marathon, pursued and slain. 

You that in a squadron driving 
From the seas are seen arriving, 

With the cormorants and mews 
Haste to land and hear the news ! 

All the feathered airy nation, 

Birds of every size and station, 

Are convened in convocation. 

For an envoy, queer and shrewd, 

Means to address the multitude, 

And submit to their decision 
A surprising proposition, 

For the welfare of the State 
Come in a flurry, * 

‘ With a hurry-scurry, 

Hurry to the meeting and attend to the debate. 


The first appearance of the Chorus must have been a critical point for 
the success of a play. The audience had been brought into good- 
humour by their favourite musical performer, by whom all the pre- 
ceding songs were probably executed ; for the dialogue on the stage 
passes solely between Peisthetairus and Euelpides, and the Hoopoe, 
will, is supposed to sing, does not appear. The Chorus now appears, 
' and m the original, fcrty lines follow, in which Peisthetairus and 
Euelpides act as showmen to the exhibition of twenty-four figures, 
dressed in imitation of the plumage of as many different kinds of 
birds,* whicli are passed in review with suitable remarks as they 


* See what is said in p. 184, of the profuse expense bestowed on the exhi- 
bition of this play. 
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successively take their places in the orchestra. This passage is here 
omitted. Whoever wishes to see how well it can be executed, may 
be referred to Mr. Cary’s translation. 

While the birds are bustling about in their new coop of the orchestra, 
Euelpides conlemplaltes them with surprise, W'hich soon changes to 
alarm. • 

The iangu.nge of the birds consists almost wholly of short syllables, the 
effect of which it is impossible to imitate in English. .Some accents, 
which aie added, may serve to mark the attempt; they are added 
* also to two spondaic lines, of which the imitation is more practi- 
cable. 


Eu. How they thicken, how they muster, 

How they clutter, how they cluster ! 

Now they ramble here and thither, 

Now they scramble altogether. 

Wliat a fidgeting and clattering I 
What a twittering and chattering, 

. Don’t they mean to threaten us ? What think ye ? 

Peis. Yes, methinks they do. 

Eu. They’re gaping with an angry look against us 
both. ^ 

Peis. It’s very true. • 

Chor. Where*is he, the mdgistrate that assembled us to 
deliberate, , 

Hoo. Friends and comrades, here am I, your old associate 
and ally, 

Chor. What have ye to communicate for the be'nrfit of 
the State. 

Hoo. A proposal safe and useful, practicable, profitaible, 
Two projectors are arrived here, - polfticians shrewd and 
able. 

Chor. Wheel Whaw! Where? Where? 

Wliat? What? What? What? What? 

Hod. I repeat it— human envoys are arrived a steady 
pair, 

To disclose without reserve a most stupendous, huge affair. 
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Chor. Chief, of all that ever were, the worst, the most 
unhappy one ! 

Speak, explain ! 

Hoo. Don’t be alarmed ! , 

Chor. Alas ’ Alas ! what have you done ? 

Hoo. I’ve received a pair of strangers, who desired' to 
settle here. 

Chor. Have you risked so rash an act ? 

Hoo. IVe done it, and I persevere. 

Chor. But, where are they? 

Hoo. Near beside you ; near as I am ; very near. 

Chor. Out alis 1 odt alas ! • 

We are betriyed, cruelly betrayed 
To a calamitous end, 

Our comrade and our friend. 

Our companion in the fields and in the pastures 
Is the author of all our miseries and disasters. 

Our ancient sacred laws and solemn oath ! 
Transgressing bdth ! 

Treasonably delivering us as a prize 
, To our hdrrible immemdrial enemies, 

To a detestable rdce 
Execrably base I 

For the bird our chief, hereafter he must answer to the 
State ; 

With respect to these intruders, I propose, without 
debate, 

On tl)f spot to tear and hack them. 

Eu. « There it is, our death and ruin ! 

An, the fault was all your own, you know it ; it was all your 
doing ; 

You that brought me here ; and why ? # 

Pkis. Because I wanted an attendant. 

Eu. Here, to close ray life in tears. 

Peis. . No, thats a foolish fear, depend on’t 
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Eu. Why a foolish fear ? 

Peis. Consider; when you’re left without an eye, 

It’s impossible in nature ; how could you contrive to cry } 
Chor. Form in rank, form in rank ; 

Then mcTve forward and outflank : 

Let me see them*overpowered, 

Hacked, demolished and devoured ; 

. Neither earth, nor sea, nor sky, 

• Nor woody fastnesses on high, 

Shall protect them if they fly ? 

Where’s the Captain? What detains him ? What pi evens 
us to proceed ? 

On the right there, call the Captain ! Let him form his 
troop and lead. 

Eu. There it is, where can I fly? 

Peis. Sirrah, be quiet, wait a bit 

Eu. What, to be devoured amongst them ! 

• Peis. Will your legs or w’ill your wu 

Serve to escape them ? 

Eu. I can't tell. 

Peis. • But I can tell ; do as you’re bid ; 

Fight we must ^ you see the pot, just there before'ye ; take 
the lid. 

And present it for a shield ; the spit will serve you for a 
spear ; 

With it you may scare them off, or spike them if they venture 
near. 

Eu. What can I find to guard my eyes? 

Peis. Why there's the very thing you*\vish, 

Two vizard helmets ready made, the cullender and skim- 
ming dish. 

Eu. What a clever, capital, lucky device, sudden and new! 
Nicias* with all his tactics, is a simpleton to you. 

* Nicias was at this time in the chief command of the Sicilian expedition, 
Alcibiades having been recalled. See note to p. 187. 
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Chor. Steady, birds ! present your beaks ! in double time, 
charge and attack, 

Pounce upon them, smash the potlid, clapperclaw them, tear 
and hack. 

Hoo. Tell me, most unworthy creatures, scandal of the 
feathered race \ 

Must I see my friends and kinsmen massacred before ‘my 
face? 

Chor. What, do you propose to spare them ? where will 
your forbearance cease, 

Hesitating to destroy destructive creatures such as these ? 

Hoo. Enemies they might have been; but here they 
come, with fair design, • 

With proposals of advice, for your advantage and for mine. 

Chor. Enemies time out of mind ! they that have spilt 
our fathers* blood. 

How should they be friends of ours, or give us counsel for 
our good ? 

Hoo. Friendship is a poor adviser ; politicians deep and 
wise 

Many times are forced to learn a lesson from their enemies ; 

Diligent and wary conduct is the method soon or late 

Which an adversary teaches; whilst a friend* or intimate 

Trains us on to sloth and ease, to ready confidence ; to 
rest, 

In a careless acquiescence ; to believe and hope the best. 

Look on earth ! * behold the nations, all in emulation 
vicing, 

Active all, with busy science engineering, fortifying ; 

To defend their hearths and homes, with patriotic industry, 

Fencing every city round with massy walls of masonry: 


* The vast changes and improvement in the practice and tbf art of vrar 
which took place about this time were a subject of general speculation and 
remark. The concise allusions in the text, are therefore femewhat enlarged 
in the translation, 
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Tactical devices old they modify with new design ; 

Arms offensive and defensive to perfection they refine ; 
Galleys are equipped and armed, and armies trained to dis- 
cipline. 

Look to life, in everj part; in all they practise, all they know; 
Every nation has derived its best instruction from the foe. 
Chor. We’re agreed to grant a hearing ; if an enemy can 
teach 

Anything that's wise or useful, let him prove it in his 
speech. 

Peis. [aside\ Let’s retire a pace or two ; you see the change 
in their behaviour. 

Hoo. Simple justice I require, and I request it as a 
favour. 

CHOft. Faith and equity require k, and the nation hitherto 
Never has refused to take direction and advice from you. 

Peis. \aside\. They’re relenting by degrees ; 

• Recover arms and stand at ease. 

Chor.* Back to the rear ! resume your station, 
Ground your wrath and indignation ! 

Sheathe you.* fury ! stand at ease, 

While I proceed to question these : 

What design has brought them here ? 

Ho, iht^e, Hoopoe ! can’t he hear ? 

Hoo. What’s your question ? 

Chor. Who are these ? 

Hoo. Strangers from the land of Greece. 

Chor. What design has brought them thence ? 

What’s their errand or pretence ? 

Hoo. They come here simply with a view 
To settle and reside with you ; 

Here to remain and here to live. 


* Thirteen lines, which unaccompanied by the action on the stage would 
appear tiresome and unmeaning, are here omitted from 387 to 400, 
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Chor. What is the reason that they give ? 

Hoo. A project marvellous and strange. 

Chor. Will it account for such a change, 

Coming here so vast a distance ? 

Does he look for our assistance 
To serve a friend or harm a foe ? 

Hoo. Mighty plans he has to show 

(Hinted and proposed in brief) 

For a power beyond belief ; 

Ocean, earth, he says, and air. 

All creation everywhere, 

Everything that’s here or tjiere. 

An empire and supremacy 
Over all beneath the sky, 

Is attainable by you, 

Your just dominion and your due. 

Chor. Tell us, was he fool or mad ? 

Hoo. No, believe me ; grave and sad. 

Chor. Did his reasons and replies 

Mark him as discreet and wise? 

Hoo. With a force, a depth/ a reach 

Of judgment ; a command of sp^^ech ; 

An invention, a facility, 

An address, a volubility, * 

More than could be thought believable ; 

'Tis a varlet inconceivable ! 

Chor. Let us hear him ! let us hear him I 
Bid him begin I for raised on high 

^ Our airy ^ncy soars ; and I 

Am rapt in hope ; ready to fly. 

The King Hoopoe now gives some orders in a pacific spirit, directing 
that dl warlike weapons be removed and hung up at the tack of the 
chimney as before. He then calls upon Peisthetirfrus to communi- 
cate to the assembled commonalty the propositions which had been 
before discussed in private conference between themselves. Peistbe* 
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tairus, however, sees his advantage and insists upon the previous 
conclusion of a formal treaty of peace: this is done, and the Chorus 
swear to it (relapsing for a moment into their real character) “ as they 
hope to win the prize by a unanimous vote.” But if they should 
fail they imprecate upon themselves the penalty of (gaining the prize 
notwithstanding, but) “gaining it only by a casting vote.” Peace 
is proclaimed, the armament is dilfeolved by proclamation, and tl.e 
Chctus recommenced singing. 


\to the Chorus] 

Hoo. Here you, take these same arms, in the name of 
heaven, 

And hang them quietly in the chimney corner ; 

\turning to Eeisthetairus] 

And you communicate your scheme, exhibiting 
Your proofs and calculations — the discourse 
Which they were called to attend to. 

Peis. No, not I \ 

By Jove ; unless they agree to an armistice ; 

Such as the little poor baboon, our neighbour, 

The sword cutler, concluded with his wife ; 

That they sha n't bite me, or take unfair advantage 
In any way. * 

Chor. • We won't. 

Peis. Well, swear it then ! 

Chor. We swear 3 by our hope of gaining the first prize. 
With the general approval and consent. 

Of the whole audience, and of all the judges — 
And if we fail, may the reproach befall us, 

Of gaining it, only by the casting vote. ^ 

1 should seem that the success of this play must have been a subject of 
more than usual anxiety both to the poet himself, and to the Cho- 
regus * and his friends ; we may conceive it to have been intended as 
a sedative t^ the mind of the commonalty, excited as they were at 


• The wealthy citizen charged with the expense and management of a 
theatrical entertainment. 
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the time, almost to madness by the suspicion of a cofispiracy against 
the religion and laws of the country ; a suspicion originating in a 
profane outrage secretly perpetrated, to a great extent, in mere inso- 
lence and wantonness, by some young men of family. In the opinion, 
however, of the Athenian people, the offence was viewed in a very 
serious light, as the result of an extensive secret combination (on 
the part of persons bound aiid« engaged to each other by their com- 
mon participation in the guilt of sacrilege), preparatory to other 
attempts still more criminal and dangerous. In this state of things, 
and while the popular fury and jealousy upon religious subjects was 
at its height, the poet ventured to produce this play ; in wliKh it 
will be seen, that the burlesque of the national mythology is carried 
higher and continued longer than in any of his other existing plays. 
The confident hopes expressed by the Chorus were not realized ; the 
first prize was assigned to a play the title of which, the “ Comastae,” 
or “ Drunken Rioters,” seems to imply* that its chief interest must 
have been derived from direct allusions to the outrage above men- 
tioned, and to the individuals suspected to have been engaged in it. 

« 

But we muit return to the Herald dismissing the troops. 


Her. Hear, ye good people all ! the troop are ordered, 
To take their arms within doors ; and consult 
On the report and entry to be made 
Upon our journal of this d^^v’s proceedings, 

• 

Chor. Since time began 
The race of man 

Has ever been deceitful, faithless ever. 

Yet may our fears be vain ! 

Speak therefore and explain ; 

If in this realm of ours, 

• Your clearer intellect, searching and clever, 

Hfc noticed means or powers, 

Unknown and undetected, 

In unambitious indolence neglected. 

Guide and assist our ignorant endeavour : 

You for your willing aid, and re*ady wit, 

Will share with us the common benefit. 
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Now speak to the business and be not afraid 
The birds will adhere to the truce that we made. 


The long series of anapaestic lines which follows, holds the place of 
the debates which occui; in other comedies, and which are conducted 
in anapses ic verse. Peisthetaiius could not properly have been 
matched with an opponent or antagonist ; the uniformity of his speech 
is, however, relieved by the interruptions and comments of Euelpides, 
who acts an under part to him, much in the same style as a merry- 
andrew’ to a mountebank. Observe that Peisthetairus never vouch- 
lafes an answer or takes any kind of notice of his companion, but 
proceeds continuously, except once or twice in reply to the Chorus 
and the Hoopoe. 

Peis. I’m filled with^he subject and long to proceed, 

My rhetorical leaven is ready to knead. 

Boy, bring me a crown * and a basin and ewer. 

Eu. Wily, what does he mean ? Are we banqueting sure ? 
Peis. A rhetorical banquet^ I mean ; and I wish 
Tq serve them at first with a sumptuous dish. 

To astound and delight them.f The grief and compas- 
sion 

That oppresses my mind on beholding a nation 
A people of sovereigns . , 

Chor. • Sovereigns we I 

Peis. Of all the creation I of this man and me, 

And of Jupiter too ; for observe that your birth 
Was before the old Titans, and Saturn and Earth. 

Chor. And Earth ! 

Peis. I repeat it. 

Chor. That’s wonderful nej^s I 

Peis. Your wonder implies a neglecUto peruse, 

And examine old -^Esop ; from whom you might gather. 


• A crown Vas worn by the public orators when haranguing the people, 
and also at feasts. • 

t The inverted commas mark the premeditatedly abrupt exordium of 
Peisthetainis’s harangue. . _ 
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That the lark was embarrassed to bury his father; 

On account of the then non-existence of Earth ; 

And how to repair so distressing a dearth, 

He adopted a method unheard of and new. 

Chor. If the story you quote, is awihentic and true, 

Nq doubt can exist of our clfear seniority ; 

And the gods must acknowledge our right to authorit}\ 

Eu. Your beaks will be worn with distinction apd pride ; 
The woodpecker’s title will scarce be denied ; a 

And Jove the pretender, will surely surrender. 

Peis Moreover, most singular facts are combined 

In proof, that the birds were adored by mankind : 

For instance ; the cock was a sovereign of yore 
In the empire of Persia, and ruled it before 
Darius’s time ; and you all may have heard, . 

That his title exists, as the Persian bird.” . . . 

Eu. And hence you behold him stalk in pride, 

Majestic and stout, with a royal stride, 

With his turban upright, a privilege known 
Reserved to kings and kings alone. 

Peis So wide was hi% empire, so mighty his sw^ay, 

That die people of earth to the present day, 

Attend to his summons and freely obey ; 

Tinkers, tanners, cobblers, all, • 

Are roused from rest at his royal call, 

And shuffle their shoes on before it is light, 

To trudge to the workshop. 

Eu. I warrant you’re right ; 

I ♦now to my cost, by the cloak that I lost ; 

It was owing to him I was robbed and beguiled. 

For a feast had been made for a neighbour’s child, 

To give it a name ; and I went as a guest, 

Awd sat there carousing away with the rest ; * 

But drinking too deep, I fell soundly asleef); 

And he began crowing ; and I never knowing, 
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But thinking it morning, went off at the warning, 

(With the wine in my pate, to the city gate 
And fell in with a footpad was lying in wait, 

Just under the town ; and was fairly knocked down; 

Then I tried to call out ; but b^ore I could shout, 

He stripped me at once with a sudden pull, 

Of a bran new mantle of Phrygian wool. 

Peis. . : . . Then the kite w^as the monarch of Greece 
tieretofore .... 

Hoo. Of Greece ? 

Peis. .... and instructed our fathers of yore, 

On beholding a kite, to fall down and adore .... 

Eu. Well, a thing that befell me, was comical quite, 

I threw myself down on beholding a kite ; 

But turning Tny face up to stare at his flight, 

With a coin in my mouth,* forgetting my penny, 

I swallowed it down, and went home without any. 

Peis In Sidon and Egypt the cuckoo was 

king; 

They wait to this hour for the cuckoo to sing ; 

And when he begins, be it later or early, , 

They reckon it lawful to gather their barley .... 

Eu. Ah, thence it comes our harvest cry, 

Cuckoo, Cuckoo, to the passers-by. 

Peis At an era moreover of modern date, 

Menelaus the king, Agamemnon the great. 

Had a bird as assessor attending in state. 

Perched on his sceptre, to watch for a share ^ 

Of fees and emoluments, secret or fair. • 

Eu. Ah, there I perceive, I was right in my guess, 

For when Priam appeared in his tragical dress, 

• • It was usual with the Greeks to put small pieces of silver coin in their 
mouths, a custom which the turnpike men of Great Britain continued to 
•retain within the recollection of the writer. , 
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The bird on iiis sceptre, I plainly could see, 

Was watching Lysicrates * taking a fee. 

Peis. . . . Nay, Jupiter now that usurps the command, 
Appears with an eagle, appointed to .stand 
\s his emblem of empire ; a«striking example 
Of authority once so extended and ample : « 

And each of the gods had his separate fowl, 

Apollo a hawk, and Minerva an owl. 

Eu.t That’s matter of fact and you’re right in the main ; 
But what was the reason I wish you’d explain ? 

Peis. The reason was this : that the bird should be there, 
To demand as of right a proportional share. 

Of the entrails and fat, when an offering was made, 

A suitable portion before them was laid : 

Moreover you’ll find, that the race of mankind 
Always swore by a bird ; and it never was heard 
That they swore by the gods, at the time that I mention. 
And LamponJ himself, with a subtle intention, 

Adheres to the old immemorial use ; 

He perjures and cheats us and swears “by the goose.’' 

Thus far forth have I proved and shown 
I’he power and estate that were once your own, 

Now totally broken and overthrown^ 

And need I describe, your present tribe, 

Weak, forlorn, exposed to scorn, , 

Distressed, oppressed, never at rest, ^ 

Daily pursued, with outrage rude ; 


* Of Lysicrates, the Scholiast only informs us that lie \sas a person in 
office known to be in the habit of taking bribes, a description which in rela- 
tion to those times is hardly a distinction, 
t This speech seems more properly to belong to the Hoopoe. , 

t As a substitute for common swearing, some persons Socrates among 
the rest) made use of less offensive expletives, swearivg " by the dog or by 
the goose." Lampon was a soothsayer, and thought it right proibably to 
be scrupulous in using the name of t^e god. He is mentioned again in this 
play. • ‘ ‘ . 
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With cries and noise, of men and boys, 

Screaming, hooting, pelting, shooting, 

The fowler sets his traps and nets, 

Twigs of bird-lime, loops, and snares, 

To catch you kidnapped unawares ; 

Even \yithin the temple’s pale. 

They set you forth to public sale. 

Pawed and handled most severely : 

And*not content with roasting merely. 

In an insolent device. 

Sprinkle you with cheese and spice ; 

With nothing of respect 9r favour. 

Derogating from your flavour. 

Or for a further outrage, have ye 
Soused in greasy sauce and gravy. 

Hoo. Sad and dismal is the story, 

. Human stranger which you tell, 

Of our fathers’ ancient glory, 

Ere the fated empire fell, 

From the depth of degradation, 

A benignant happy fate 
Sends you to restore the nation ; 

To redeem and save the State. 

I consign to your protection, 

Able to preserve them best. 

All my objects of affection, 

My wdfe, my children, and jny nest. 

If the reader should be inclined to pass over the next hundred lines, I 
should feel no wish to detain him. The subject of them has been 
pretty nearly anticipated, and the whole play is in fact too long. 

• 

Etoo. Explain then the method you mean to pursue 
To recover our empire and freedom anew. 
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For thus to remain, in dishonour and scorn, 

Our life were a burthen no more to be borne. 

Peis. Then I move, that the birds shall in common repair 
To a centrical point, and encamp in the air ; 

And intrench and enclose it, and fortiiy there : 

And build up a rampart, impregnably strong, 

Enormous in thickness, enormously long; 

Bigger than Babylon \ solid and tall, 

With bricks and bitumen, a wonderful wall. 

Eu. Bricks and bitumen ! Pm longing to see 
What a daub of a building the city will be ! 

Peis. As soon as the fabric is broujjht to an end, 

A herald or envoy to Jove we shall send, 

To require his immediate prompt abdication ; 

And if he refuses, or shows hesitation, • 

Or evades the demand ; we shall further proceed. 

With legitimate warfare avowed and decreed : 

With a warning and notices, formally given. 

To Jove, and all others residing in heaven, 

Forbidding*them ever to venture again 
To trespass on our atmospheric domain. 

With scandalous journeys, to visit a list 
Of Alcmenas and Semeles ; if they persist. 

We warn them, that means will be taken moreover 
To stop their gallanting and acting the lover. 

Another ambassador also will go 
Despatched upon earth, to the people below, 

To notify briefly the fact of accession ; 

AnS enforcing our claims upon taking possession : 

With orders in future, that every suitor, 

Who applies to the gods with an offering made, 

Shall begin, with a previous offerings paid ^ 

To a suitable bird ; of a kind and degree ^ 

That accords with the god, whosoever he be. 

In Venus’s fane, if a victim i$ slain. 
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First let a sparrow be feasted with grain 
When gifts and oblations to Neptune are aiade, 

To the drake let a tribute of barley be paid. 

Let the cormorant’s appetite* first be appeased 
And let Hercules thelh have an ox for his feast. 

If you offer to Jove, as the sovereign above, 

A ram for his own ; let the golden -crown, 

As a sovereign bird, be duly preferred, 

Ffasted and honoured, in right of his reign ; 

A>'ith a jolly fat pismire offered and slain. 

Eu. A pismire, how droll ! I shall laugh till I burst I 
Let Jupiter thunder, and threaten his worst. 

Hoo. But mankind, will they, think ye, respect and 
adore, 

If they soe us all Hying the same as before ? 

They will reckon us merely as magpies and crows. 

Peis. Poh ! nonsense, I tell ye — no blockhead but 
• knows 

That Mercury flies ; there is Iris too ; 

Homer informs us how she flew : 

“Smooth as a dove, she intent sailing along.*' 

And'pinions of gold, both in picture and song, 

To Cupid and Victory fairly belong. 

Hoo. But Jove’s tltunder has wings; if he send but a 
volley, 

Mankind for a time may abandon us wholly. 

Peis. What then ? we shall raise a granivorous troop, 

To sweep their whole crops with a ravenous swoop * 

If Ceres is able, perhaps she may dcign^ 

To assist their distress, with a largess of grain. . . 

Eu. No! no ! she’ll be making excuses, I warrant 
Peis. Then the crows will be sent on a different errand, 


• With the w liters of old comedy extreme voracity was the charaoter- 
ibtic att'iVr.c of Idcrculcs. 
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To pounce all at once, with a sudden surprise, 

On their oxen and sheep, to peck out their eyes, 

And leave them stone blind for Apollo to cure : 

He'll try it ; he’ll work for his salary sure ! 

Eu. I.et the cattle alone ; IVe two Sleeves of my own : 
Let me part with them first ; ^id then do your worst, 

Peis. But, if men shall acknowledge your merit and 
worth, 

As equal to Saturn, to Neptune, and Earth, 

And to everything else ; we shall freely bestow 
All manner of blessings. 

Hoo. Explain them and show. 

Peis. For instance : if locusts arrive to consume 
All their hopes of a crop, when the vines are in bloom, 

A squadron of owls may demolish them all ; 

The midges moreover, which canker and gall 
The figs and the fruit, if the thrush is employed, 

By a single battalion will soon be destroyed. 

Hoo. But wealth is their object ; and how can we 
grant it? 

Peis. We can point them out i^iines ; and our help will 
be ^/anted 

To inspect, and direct navigation and trade j 
Their voyages all will be easily made, 

With a saving of time, and a saving of cost \ 

And a seaman in future will never be lost. 

Hoo. How so ? 

Peis. We shall warn them ; '*Now hasten to tail> 

Now keep within harbour ; your voyage will fail.*' 

Eu. How readily fhen will a fortune be made ! 
ril purchase a vessel and venture on trade. 

Peis.* And old treasure concealed will again be revealed i 

— -- ‘ 

The )jj^t aad good faith, both in the Government and 

'tedividuals. obliged the Qreeks tp secure th^iir moneyed capital by conceal; 
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The birds as they know it, will readily show it. 

Tis a saying of old, My silver and gold 
Are so safely secreted, and closely interred, 

No creature can know it, excepting a bird.” 

Eu. I’ll part with ftiy vessel. I’ll not go aboard ; 
ril^purchase a mattock and dig up a hoard. 

Hoo. We’re clear as to wealth ; but the blessing o; 
hoalth, 

I« the gift of the gods. 

Peis. It will make so such odds : 

If they’re going on well, they’ll be healthy still, 

And none are in health, that are going on ill. 

Hoo.* But then for longevity ; that is the gift 
Of the gods. 

Peis. • But the birds can afford them a lift, 

And allow them a century, less or more. 

Hoo. How so ? 

‘ Peis. From their own individual store : 

"I'hey may reckon it fair, to allot them a share ; 
r^r old proverbs affirm, that the final term 
Of a raven’s life exceeds 4he space 
Of live generations of human race. 

Hoo.f What need have we then for Jove as a king? 
Surely the birds are better thing ! 

Peis. Surely ! surely ! First and most, 

We shall economize the cost 
Of marble domes and gilded gates. 


ment. Hence the vast collections of ancient gcoin which appear in the 
cabinets of antiquarians. 

Observe the shallow shatter-brained character of Euelpides. 

• The origin of this notion of life being transferable, cannot be accounted 
for : inlhe^orm of a wish, ft appears to have been common. 

t This speech must belong to the Hoopoe. Aristophanes would not 
leave the result St the scene to be summed up by such a silly fellow as 
-Euelpides. We see besides that Peisthetairus replies to it. He never 
replies to Euelpides. 
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The birds will live at cheaper rates, 

Lodging, without shame or scorn, 

In a maple or a thorn ; 

The most exalted and divine 
Will have an olive for his shrin^. 

We need not run to foreign lands, 

Or Ammon’s temple in the sands ; 

But perform our easy vows, 

Among the neighbouring shrubs and boughs ; 

Paying our oblations fairly, 

With a pennyworth of barley. 

Chor.* 0 best of all envoys, suspected before, 
Now known and approved, and respected the more ; 
To you we resign the political lead, 

Our worthy director in council and deed. ' 

Elated with your bold design, 

I swear and vow : 

If resolutely you combine 

Your views and interest with mine \ 

In steadfast councils as t trusty friend, 
'without deceit, or guile or fraudful end : 
They that rule in haughty state. 

The gods ere long shall abdicate 
Their high command ; 

And yield the sceptre to my rightful hand. 

Then reckon on us for a number and force ; 

As^n you we rely for a ready resource, 

In council and polief, trusting to you. 

To direct the design we resolve to pursue. 


• There can be no doubt that this si^eech belongs to t^ie Chorus, though 
it may seem difficult to account for what is said of the sceptre, which it 
should seem ought rather to belong to the king. The Hoopoe in anawcf 
alludes to the uiveterntp vice of a\\ Chorqscs—dawdling and inefficiency. 
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Hoo. That's well, but weVe no time, by Jove, to 
loiter, 

And dawdle and postpone like Nicias.* 

We should be doing something. First, however, 

I must invite you to rtiy roosting place, 

rhis nest of mine, with its pdbr twigs and leaves. 

Ant\ tell me what your names are? 

Certainly ; 

Nly name is Peisthetairus.f 
Hoo. And your friend ? 

Ei\ Euelpides from Thria. 

Hoo. Well, you’re welcome — 

Both of ye. 

Peis. We’re obliged. 

Hoo. • Walk in together. 

pEis. Go first then, if you please. 

Hoo. No, pray move forward. 

• Peis. But bless me — stop, pray — just for a single 

moment — 

see — do tell me — explain — how shall we manage 
"1 ) live with you — with a p^erson wearing wings ? 

Being both of us unfledged ? * 

Hoo. Perfectly well ! 

Peis. Yes, but I mifst observe, that JEsop's fables 
Report a case in pK)int ; the fox and eagle : 

I'he fox repented of his fellowship ; 

And with good cause ; you recollect the story. J 

• 'The Athenians were at that time disappointed at Nicias’s delay, inliot 
advancing immediately against Syracuse. 

t Peisthetairus answers like a man of sense. Euelpides like a simpleton, 
and we see the effect of it on the king’s mind. There is a momentary pause 
m the invitation, before they are both included in it. 

t Peisthetjfirus has shown that he is not deficient in valour upon compul- 
sion. But a chara^er of extreme subtlety is always prone to suspicion, and 
the recollection of an example derived from ancient documents in ./Esop’s 
Fables, intimidates him for a moment, and makes him distrustful of the 
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Hoo. Oh! don*t be alarmed! we’ll give you a certain 
root 

That immediately promotes the growth of wings. 

Peis. Come, let’s go in then ; Xanthias, do you mind, 
And Manodorus* follow with the bundles. 

Chor. Holloh ! 

Hoo. What’s the matter ? 

Chor. Go in with your party, 

And give them a jolly collation and hearty. 

But the bird, to the Muses and Graces so dear, 

The lovely sweet nightingale, bid her appear. 

And leave her amongst us, to sport us here. 

Peis. O yes, by Jove, indeed you must indulge them ;t 
Do, do me the favour, call her from the thicket ! 

For lieaven’s sake — let me entreat you — bring hel here, 
And let us have a sight of her ourselves. _ 

Hoo.J Since it is your wish and pleasure it must be so; 
Come here to the strangers, Procne ! show yourself ! 

Peis. O Jupiter, what a graceful, chaiming bird ! 

What a beautiful creature it is I 
Eu. ^ I’ll tell you what ; 

I could find in my heart to rumple her feathers. 

Peis. And what an attire she wears, all bright with 
godd ! ^ 


frank invitation o* the king. He is then very much ashamed of himself, 
and, like Bacchus and Master Slender, begins giving orders to his servants^ 
and is importunate and hurried and absurd. Thus the poet, who wanted 
some lines of strong importunity to mark the entrance of his favourite 
■*imiacian, has contrived to give them to his principal personage, and at the 
same time to mark his clfaracter itself more distinctly, by this momentary 
failure of his habitual self-possession, originating in the apprehension of 
having lowered himself in the estimation of his host. 

* 'I'hese slaves do not appear elsewhere in tjie play ; it might be doubted 
whether they appear here and whether Peisthetairus does not for them 
in mere nervous absence of mind. ^ 

t With a hurried, nervous eagerness. 

. t With grave good breeding, implying a kind of rebuke to the fusty im- 
portunity into which I^isthetairus had fallen. 
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Eu. Well, I should like to kiss her, for my part. 

Peis. You blockhead, with that beak, she’d run you 
through. 

Eu. By Jove, then, one must treat her like an egg; 

Just clear away the’shell and kiss her — thus. 

. Hoo.* Let’s go ! • 

Peis. Go first then, and good luck go with us. 

• • [Exeunt, 

The actors having left the stage, the Paiabasis ought to follow. It is 
here prefaced in a singular way by a complimentary song from the 
Chorus, addressed to the favourite female musician. 

Chor. O lovefy, sweet companion meet, 

From morn to night my sole delight, 

• My little, happy, gentle mate, 

You come, you come, O lucky fate, 

Returning here mth new delight, t 
To charm the sight, to charm the sight, 

And charm the ear. 

Come then anew combine 
Your notes jn harmony with mine, 

* And with a tone beyond compare • 

Begin your anapaestic air. 

• 

The sudden passion for science among ilie Athenians, and the ridicule 
of it among the comic poets, has been "already AOtlced. 

Much^mlght be said on the subject of the most splendid passage of the 
Parabasis, and of the pliilosophic system of which it presents the 
traces : but this would lead to considerations very remote from the 
imitation of actual life, and manners and character ; which, as c on* 
stituting the most singular excellence of the author, it has BeeiTtne 
object of the translator to illustrate. 

Of the Parabasis before us, the merits arc well known, and perhaps no 
passage in Aristophanes has been oftener quoted with admiration. 


• Gravely dSapprovmg the liberties which are taken iu liis presence, 
t See what is said in the Preface. She had been engaged for this per 
formanoe, and was newly arrived. 
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To bring the most sublime subjects within the verge of Comedy, and 
to tieat of them with luimourand fancy, without falling into vulgarity 
or offending tlie principles of good taste, seems a task which no poet 
wliom we know of, could have accomplished ; though, if w^e were 
possessed of the works of Epicharmu';. it is possible that we might 
see other specimens of the same "ityle. * 

9 

Ye Children of Man ! whose life is a span, 

Protracted with sorrow from day to day, 

Naked and featherless, feeble and querulous, 

Sickly, calamitous, creatures of clay ! 

Attend to the words of the Sovereign Birds, 

(Immortal, illustrious, lords of the air) 

Who survey from on high, with a merciful eye, 

Your struggles of misery, labour, and care. 

Whence you may learn and clearly discern , 

Such truths as attract your inquisitive turn; 

Which is busied of late, with a mighty debate, 

A profound speculation about the creation, 

And organical life, and chaotical strife, 

With various notions of heavenly motions, 

And rivers and oceans, and valieyii and mountains. 

And sources of fountains, and meteors on high. 

And stars in the sky. We propose by-and-by' 

(If you’ll listen and hear) to make it aU- clear. 

And Prodicus henceforth shall pass for a dunce, 

When his doubts are explained and expounded at once. 

Before the creation of AEther and Light, 
and Night together were plight. 

In the dungeon of Erebus foully bedight. 

Nor Ocean, or Air, or substance was there, 

Or solid or rare, or figure or form, r ^ 

But horrible Tartarus ruled in the storm : 

At length, in the dreary chaotical closet 
Of Erebus old, was a privy deposit, 
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By Night the primaeval in secrecy laid ; 

A Mystical Egg, that in silence and shade 
Was brooded and hatched ; till time came about : 

And Love, the delightful, in glory flew out, 

In rapture and liglit, exulting and bright, 

Sparkling and florid, with stars*in his forehead, 

His forehead and hair, and a flutter and flare, 

As he rose in the air, triumphantly furnished 
To«range his dominions, on glittering pinions, 

All golden and azure, and blooming and burnished : 

He soon, in the murky Tartarean recesses, 

With a hurricane's might, in his fiery caresses 
Impregnated Chaos ; and hastily snatched 
To being and life, begotten and hatched, 

The primitive Birds : but the Deities all. 

The celestial Lights, the terrestrial Ball, 

Were later of birth, with the dwellers on earth, 

More tamely combined, of a temperate kind ; 

When chaotical mixture approached to a fixture. 

Our antiquity proved \ it remains to be shown, 

That Love is our author, and master alone. 

Like him, we can ramble, and gambol and fly 
O’er ocean and forth, and aloft to the sky : 

And all the world over we’re friends to the lover, 

And when other means fail, we are found to prevail, 
When a peacock or pheasant is sent as a present. 

All lessons of primary daily concern. 

You have leanit from the Birds, and continue to learn, 
Your best benefactors and early instructors ; 

We give you the warning of seasons returning. 

When the cranes are arranged, and muster afloat 
In the middle air, with Og creaking note, 

Steering away to the Lybian sands ; 

Then careful fanciers sow their lands ; 

The crazy vessel is hauled ashore, 
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I'lie sail, the ropes, the rudder and oar 
Are all unshipped, and housed in store. 

The shepherd is warned, by the kite reappearing, 

To muster his flock, and be ready for shearing. 

You quit your old cloak, at the swallow's behest. 

In assurance of summer, and purchase a vest. 

For Delphi, for Ammon, Dodona, in fine, 

For every oracular temple and shrine, 

The Birds are a substitute equal and fair, t 

For on us you depend, and to us you repair 
For counsel and aid, when a marriage is made, 

A purchase, a bargain, a venture in^ trade: 

Unlucky or lucky, whatever has struck ye, 

An ox or an ass, that may happen to pass, 

A voice in the street, or a slave that you meet, ^ 

A name or a word by chance overheard, 

If you deem it an omen, you call it a Bird ; 

And if birds are your omens, it clearly wilt follow, 

That birds are a proper prophetic Apollo. 

Then take us as gods, and you'll soon find the odds,* 
We'll serve for all uses, as Prophets and Muses ; 

We’ll give ye fine w eather, we'll live here together \ 

We’ll not keep away, scornful ^id proud, a top of a 
cloud, 

(In Jupiter’s way) ; but attenthevery day, - - • - -- 

To prosper and bless, all you possess. 

And all your affairs, for yourselves and your heirs. 

And as long as yqu live, we shall give 

You wealth and health, and pleasure and treasure, 

In ample measure ; 


* The series of short lines at the end ol a Parabaiis was to be repeated 
with the utmost volubility and rapidity— as if in a single breath. A comic 
effect is sometimes produced in this way on our own stage. 
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And never bilk you of pigeon's milk, 

Or potable gold ; you shall live to grow old, 

In laughter and mirth, on the face of the earth, 

Laughing, quaffing, cargusing, bousing, 

Your only distress, shall be yie excess 
Of.ease and abundance and happiness. 

Semichorus. 

We^ee here a comic imiiation of tlie tragic choruses of Phrynichus, a 
poet older than ^Lschylus, of whom Aristophanes always speaks with 
respect, as an improver of music and poetry — arts which in the 
judgment of the ancients weie deemed inseparable ; or if disjoined, 
eS'Cmially defective and imperfect. 

Muse, that in the deep recesses 
Of the forest’s dreary shade, 

Vocal with our wild addresses ; 

Or in the lonely lowly glade, 

• Attending near, art pleased to hear, 

Our humble bill tuneful and shrill. 

When, to the name of omnipotent Pan, 

. Our notes we raise, or sing in praise. 

Of mighty Cybele, from whom we began ; 

Mother of Nature, and every creature, 

Winged or unwinged, of birds or man. 

Aid and attend, and chant with me 
The music of Plrrynichus,’ open and plain. 

The first that attempted a Ibrtier strain. 

Ever busy like the bee, with the sweets of harmony. 

• 

Epirrema. 

Is there any person present sitting a spectator here^ 

Who desiresito pass his time, freely without restraint or fear? 
Should he wish W) colonize 3 he never need be checked oi 
chid, 

For the triflmg indiscretions, which the test^ laws forbid: 
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Parricides are in esteem : among the birds we deem it 
fair, 

A combat honourably fought betwixt a game-cock and his 
heir ! 

There the branded runagate, brancled and mottled in the 
face, 

Will be deemed a motley bird ; a motley mark is no dis- 
grace. 

Spintharus, the Phrygian born, will pass a muster tthere 
with ease, 

Counted as a Phrygian fowl ; and even Kxecestides,* 

Once a Carian and a slave, may there be nobly bom and 
free ; 

Plume himself on his descent, and hatch a proper pedigree. 

% 

Semichorus. 

Thi> seconti sample of the style of Phrynichus may serve to us a 
more distinct idea of it. It seems to have been one of essential 
grandeur and harmony, but trespassing occasionally into the legions 
of nonsense. 


Thus the swans in chorus follow, , 

On the mighty Thracian stream, 

Hymning their eternal tlfeme. 

Praise to Bacchus and Apollo : 

The welkin rings, with sounding wings, 

With songs and cries and melodies ; 

Up to the thunderous .^ther ascending : 

• 

Whilst all that breathe, on earth beneath, 

The beasts of the wood, the plain and the flood, 

In panic amazement are crouching and bending ; • 


Already noted as a foreigner in the first scene of this play. 
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With the awful qualm, of a sudden calm, 

Ocean and air in silence blending. 

The ridge of Olympus is sounding on high, 

Appalling with wonder the lords of the sky, 

And the Muses and Graces 
Enthroned in their places. 

Join in the solemn symphony. 

Antepirkema. 

Nothing can be more delightful than the having wings to 
wear 1 

A spectator sitting here, accommodated with a pair, 

Might for instance (if he found a tragic chorus dull and 
heavy) 

Take his flight, and dine at home ; and if he did not choose 
to leave ye, 

Might return in better humour, when the weary drawl was 
ended. 

Introduce then wings in use — believe me, matters will be 
mended : • 

Pattoclides* would not need to sit there, and befoul his 
seat ; 

Flying off he might retern, eased in a moment, clean and 
neat. 

Trust me wings are all in all ! Diitrephes has mounted 
quicker 

Than the rest of our asjiirants, soaring on his wings of 
wicker : "" 


• The pKXthumous celebrity of Patroclides is not confined to this single 
» event. He sujjrived the accideht many years, and was the author of a very 
salutary decree upon the principles advocated by the poet in the Epirrenia 
of “ The Frogs,” but^s in the instance before us) he was again fatally too 
late. The decree was not passed till after the destruction of the navy at 
^gos Potamos. 
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Basket work, and crates, and hampers, first enabled him to 
fly;* 

First a captain, then promoted to command the cavalry ; 

With his fortunes daily rising, office and preferment new, 

An illustrious, enterprising, airy^ gallant cockatoo. 

• 

The exclusive funcliors of the Chorus being now at an end, the ffbrsons 
of the drama appear again upon the stage ; Peislhetairus and Euel- 
pides, having been both in the meanwhile equipped with a sumptuous 
pair of wings. They are supposed to hare been entertained behind 
the scenes, with a royal collation in the palace of the Hoopoe. 
Peisthctairus is accordingly in extreme good -humour, and being now 
in the height of liis advancement, recollects that it will be right to 
behave to his former comrade with the^ hearty familiarity of an old 
acquaintance ; he accordingly begins, with a ludicrous similef on his 
appearance (a species of raillery common among the Athenians, but 
which was considered as the lowest species of jocularity). He takes 
hisfriends retoit in perfect good-humour, and Euelpides is admitted 
as a third person, to consult, with him and the king, upon .some un- 
important matters— such as the name of the new city, and the choice 
of a pation Deity — upoti all which topics, his idle bufibonish humour 
ia not misplaced : but a more delicate point is afterwards brought 
into discussion (nothing less than the choice of a chief commander 
for the citadel) which Euelpide.s treats with the same silly drollery 
as before. Pcisthetairus is irritated, or pretends to be so, and dis- 
misses him in a tone of authority, which the other resents, and 
appears on the point of mutinying; upon which Heisthetairus smooths 

. liim down again, as briefly as possible, and having accomplished 
this point, immediately turns away froiR him, to call a servant.' 

Peis. Well, there it is ! Such a comical set out, 

By Jove, I never saw! 

Eu. Why, what's the matter? 

•"What are you laughing at ? 


* His property consisted in a manufactory of this kind, by which he had 
grown ric#. 

f This is the sort of raillery which Batchus prohibits Jn the contest' 
between Euripides and Aischylus, and of which we liave a specimen in “ The 
Wasps,'* V. 1^. Some modern traveller has told us iHt abusive similes in 
alternate extempore verse, serve for an amusement, at this day, to the 
boatmen of the Nile. _ . 
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Peis. At your pen feathers : 

I’ll tell ye exactly now, the thing you’re like ; 

You’re just the perfect image of a goose, 

Drawn with a pen in a writing master’s flourish. 

Eu. And you’re like a plucked blackbird to a tittle. 

Peis. Well then, according id the line in ^Eschylus, 

“ It’s bur own fault, the feathers are our own.” * 

Eu. Come, what’s to be done. 

Hoo. First, we must choose a 

name, 

Some grand sonorous name, lor our new city : 

Then we must sacrifice. 

EtT. ^ I think so too. 

Peis. Let’s see — let’s think of a name — what shall 
it be ? • 

What say ye, to the Lacedaemonian name ? 

Sparta sounds well — suppose we call it Sparta. 

El'. Sparta ! What Sfarfo} t— Rushes !— no, not I, 

Fd not j)ut up with Spario for a mattress, 

Much less for a city — we’re not come to that. 

Peis. Come then, what name shall it be ? 

Eu. ’ Something appropriate, 

Something that sounds majestic, striking and grand. 
Alluding to the clouds and the upper regions. 

Peis, What think ye of clouds and cuckoos ? Cuckoo - 
cloudlands 

Or Nephelococcugia } 

Hoo. That will do ; 

K truly noble and sonorous name ^ 

Eu. I wonder, if that Nephelococcugia, 

Is the same place I’ve heard of : people tell me, ^ 


• A^'hylus Jludes to a fable in which an eagle complains of being 
wounded by an allnwJbathered from his own wings. 

t .Sparto still iMns 4ta name, and is still used for mattresses and 
occasionally for coMnge. 
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That all Theagenes’s rich possessions 
Lie ther-e ; and -^schines*s whole estate. 

Peis. Yes ! * and a better country it is by far. 

Than all that land in Thrace, the fabulous plain 
Of Phlegra ; where those earthborn landed giants 
Were bullied and out- vapoured by the gods. 

Eu. It will be a genteelish, smart concern, I reckon, 

This city of ours .... Which of the deities 
Shall we have for a patron? We must weave our manlie 
Our sacred mantle of course .... the yearly mantle f 
To one or other of ’em. 

Peis. Well, Minerva ? 

Why should not we have Minerva? she’s establ’shed, 

Let her continue ; she’ll do mighty well. 

Eu. No — there I object ; for a well-ordered viiy, 

The example would be scandalous ; to see 

The goddess, a female born, in complete armour 

P'rom head to foot ; and Cleisthenes t with a distaff. 

Peis. What warden will ye appoint for the Eagle tower, 
Your citadel, the fort upon the rock ? 

Hoo. That charge will rest with a chief of our own 
cEoice, 

Of Persian race, a chicken of the game, 

An eminent warrior. • 

Eu. Oh my chicky-hiddy — 

My little master. I should like to see him, 

Strutting about and roosting on the rock. 


* Many Athenians Miltiades, Alcibiades, and Ihucvdidcs the his- 
torian) were proprietors of large estates in the Chersonese and along the 
coasts of Thrace : Theagcnes, it seems, and Ailschines, boasting of wealth 
which tli% did not possess, chose to talk of their estates in Thrace. In the 
last century the West Indies was the usiAl locality assigj^ed to fabulous • 
estates. Thrace was also m> thologically fabulous.' as the field' of battle 

between Jupiter and the Titans. - 

f See “Knights,” p. 129, note. 

^ Ridiculed for his effeminacy in various comedies. 
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PeiS. Come, you now ! please to step to the atmosphere ; 
And give a look to the work, and help the workmen ; 

And between whiles fetch brick and tiles, and such*Iike; 
Draw water, stamp the mortar — do it barefoot ; 

Climb up the ladders ; tumble down again : 

Keep constant watch and ward ; conceal your watch lights ; 
Then go the rounds, and give the countersign, 

Till you fall fast asleep. Send heralds off, 

A brace of them — one to the gods above ; 

And another, down below there, to mankind. 

Bid them, when they return, inquire for me. 

Eu. For me ! for me I You may be hanged for me. 

Pp:is. Come, frienct, go where I bid you : never mind ; 
The business can’t go on without you, anyhow. 

It’s just g sacrifice to these new deities, 

'Fhat I must wait for ; and the priest that’s coming. 

Holloh, you boy there ! bring the basin and ewer I 

In ihe passage which follows the author ridicules the rage for vulgar 
realities (a corruption of the theatric art, essentially clestiuctive of all 
illusion, as we have witnessed at home, wdth rcnl water, real hoises, 
feal elephants). The sta^e of Athens it should seem hid l)eeii 
(ijegiuded by ;w/ saciince, the paltiiness of such a sjjectacle is 
marked by the magnificent exhortation of the Chorus, contiasted w itu 
the meanness of the execution which they anticipate. 

Chor. We urge, we’exhort you, and advise, 

To ordain a mighty sacrifice; 

And before the gods to bring 
A stupendous offering; 

Either a sheep or some such thing ! 

To please the critics of the age, 

Sacrificed upon the stage. 

Sound amain the Pythian strain ! 

Let (Shoeris* be brought here to sing. 

~~i ; 7“^ 

• Choeris, a bad musician (the constant butt of the comic poets), is called 
to complete the shabbiness of the periormance. His representative, th(^ 

• O 
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Peis. Have done there with your puffing . * . . heaven 
and earth, 

What’s liere ! I’ve «een a many curious things, 

But never saw the like of this before, 

A crow with a flute and a mouthpiece.* Priest, your office : 
Perforin it ! Sacrifice to the ilfew deities 1 

Pki. I will — but where’s the boy gone with 'ihe 
basket ? 

Let us pray to the holy flame, » 

And the holy hawk that guards the same ; 

To the sovereign deities, 

All and each, of all degrees, 

Female and male ! 

Chor. Hail, thou hawk of Sunium, hail ! 

PRL To the Delian and the Pythian swan; 

And to the Latonian quail, 

All hail ! 

Cho:^. '1 o the bird of awful stature, 

Mother of gods, mother of man ; 

Great Cybele! nurse of Nature ! 

Glorious ostrich, htar our cry ! 

Fearful and enormous creature, 

Hugest of all things that fly, 

O preserve and prosper us, 

Thou mother of Cleocritus I * 

Grant the blessings that we seek, 

For us, and for the Chians’ eke ! 

Peis. Thafs right, the Chians — don’t forget the Chians ! 
Tri. To the heroes, birds, and heroes’ sons. 

We call at once, we call and cry, 

^ To the woodpecker, the jay, the pie, 

crow (who is the Choeris among the birds), sounds some discordant not^ 
till Peisthetairus stops him. c 

* Of Cleocritus nothing is known, except that he was unfortunate in bit 
figure, which was thought to resemble that of an ostrich. 
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To tlie mallard and the wigeon, 
To the ringdove and the pigeon, 
To the petrel, and sea-mew, 

"I'o the .dottrel and curlew, 

To the vultures and the hawks, 
T(» the cormorants and storks, 
'I'o the rail, to the quail. 

To the peewit, to the tomtit, 


Pcijtl eta.iU'. \%liO can do everythin^ better t.ian ever\body che, under- 
rakts 10 perform the saciifice. Thi> U sufti 6 ienlly in character. By 
making him tlie chief opeiatoi, a greater comic effect is given to ths 
senes of inter; upiiuiv which disluib him ; until in despair he deter- 
mines to transfer the saciiticc elsewheie. In this way tlie poet 
avoids the vulgar reality which he had before nd;cule<l. 


Peis. Have done there ! call no more of ’em ; are you mad? 
Inviting all the cormorants and vultures, 

.For a victim such as this I Why don’t you see, 

A kite at a single swoop, w'ould carry it off? 

Get out olTny way there with your crowns and fillets, 

I'Jl do it myself I Til ingike the sacrifice I 

• PRF. I'hen must I commence again, 

•In a simple, humble strain ; 

And invte the gods anew, 

To visit us - but very few — 

Or only just a single one, 

All alone, 

In a quiet, easy way ; 

Wishing you may find enough,* 

If you dine w ith us to (fty. 

Our victim is so poor and thin, 

Merely bones, in fact, and skin. 

Feis. ^VVe sacrifice and pray to the winged deities. 

ft 

* Ridicule of the vulgar reality, the poor haU-staxved sheep being standing 

cm the stage. • 
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Enter a Poet, very ragged and shabby, wuh a veiy mellifluous ^ubm^sslve 
mendicatory demeanour. Peisthetairus, the essential man of business 
and activity, entertaining a supreme contempt for liU profession and 
person, is at no great pains to conceal it ; but recollecting at the 
same time, that it is advisable to secuie ihv suflfiages of the literary 
world, and that the character of a patron is creditable to a gieat 
man, he patronizes him according!}", not at Ins own expense, but by 
bestowing upon him ceitain article-i of appaiel put in re<jUisition for 
that purpose. This first act of confiscation is directed against the 
property of the Chuich ; the Scholiast informs ii>, that he begins by 
St lipping the Piiest. * 


Poet. ‘‘ For the festive, happy day, 

Muse prepare an early, lay, 

To Nephelococcugia.*' 

Peis. What’s here to do ? What are you ? Where do 
you come from ? • 

Poet. An humble menial of the Muses’ train, 

As Homer expresses it. 

Peis. A menial, are >ou ? 

With your long hair ? * A menial ? 

Poet. 'Tis not that, 

No! but professors of the poeticalVrt, 

Are simply styled, the Menials of the Muses,” 

As Homer expresses it. 

Peis. Aye, the Muse has gi\’en you 

A ragged livery. Well, but friend, I say — 

Friend! — Poet! — What the plague has brought )Ou 
here? 

JgjOET. I’ve made an ode upon your new built city, 

Ajid a charming composition for a chorus, 

And another, in Simonides’s manner. 

PEis.t When were they made ? What time ? How long 
ago? * « 


* Slft .ea were forbidden to wear iong hair, 
i in a (harp, cross* examining tone. 
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Poet. From early date, I celebrate in song, 

'rhe noble Neplielococciigian State. 

Peis. That's strange, when Vm just sacrificing here, 

For the first time, to give the town a name. 

Poet. Intimations, swift as air, 

To the Muses' eai^ are carried, 

Swifter than the speed and force. 

Of the fiery-footed horse, 

Hence, the tidings never tarried; 

Father, patron, mighty lord,* 

Founder of the rising State, 

What thy bounty can afford, 

Be it Httle, be it great, 

With a quick resolve, incline 
, To bestow on me and mine. 

Peis. This fellow will breed a bustle, and make mischief. 
If we don’t give him a trifle, and get rid of him. 

.You there, you’ve a spare waistcoat ; pull it off! 

And give it this same clever, ingenious poet — 

There, take the waistcoat, friend 1 Ye seem to want it J 

Poet. Freely, with a Jhankful heart, 

• What a bounteous hand bestows, • 

Is received in friendly part ; 

But ami(J the Thracian snows, 

Or the chilly Scythian plain. 

He the wanderer, cold and lonely, 

With an under- waistcoat only, 

- • Must a further wish retain ; 

Which, the Muse averse to mention, 

To your gentle comprehension, 

Trusts her enigmatic strain. 

• 

• The Schol^t informs us that these lines are in ridicule of certain 
mendicatory passages in the Odes of Pindar ; one in particular, addressed 
tp Hiero on the foundation of a new city. 
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Peis. I comprehend it enough ; you want a jerkin ; 

Here, give him yours ; one ought to encourage genius. 
There, take it, and good-by to ye ! ... 

Poet.* Well, Fm going ; 

And as soon as I get to the town, I’ll set to work ; 

And finish something, in this klifd of way. 

Seated on your golden throne, 

Muse, prepare a solemn ditty, 

To the mighty. 

To the flighty, 

To the cloudy, quivering, shivering, 

To the lofty-seated city/’ , 

Peis. Well, I should have thought, that jerkin might have 
cured him 

Of his “ quiverings and shiverings.” How the plague ! 

Did the fellow find us out ? I should not have thought it. 

Come, once again, go round with the basin and ewer. 
Peace ! Silence ! Silence I 

Enter a Sooihisaycr w ilii .a great air of arrogance and j>er-importaiice. 
He comes on the authority of a book of Oracles (which he pretends 
to posses?, but whicli he never produces), in virtue of which he iaVs 
claim to certain sacrificial peiquisites and lees. Peisthetairus en- 
counters him with a different ver>>ion composed upon the spot ; in 
virtue of which he dismisses the Soothsayer* \viih a good lashing. 

Soo i H. Stop the sacrifice I 

Pfis. What are you ? 

Sooi H. A Soothsayer, that’s what I am. 

Hme. The worse luck for ye. 

Sooth. ^ Friend, are you in your senses ? t 

Don’t trifle absurdly with religious matters. 


• The Poet withdraws, gradualK turning round and reciting! Pcisth. 
does not appear to take notice, but watches till he is fairly gone. 

t .Seep. 154 of **The Knights/’ where there is the same allusion to 
disputes on the authentic copies of oracles. 
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Here’s a prophecy of Bakis, which expressly 
Alludes to Nephelococcugia. 

Peis. How came it, then, you never prophesied * 

Your prophecies before the town was built ? 

Sooth. The spirit withheld me. 

Peis. And is it allowable now, 

To*give us a communication of them ? 

Sooth. Hem I 

• “ Moreover, when the crows and daws unite, 

To build and settle, in the midway right, 

Between tall Corinth and fair Sicyon’s height, 

Then to Pandora, let a milk white goat 
Be slain, and offered, and a comely coat 
Given to the Soothsayer, and shoes a pair ; 

\\Mien he to you this Oracle shall bear.” 

Peis. Are the shoes mentioned ? 

Sooth, \pretcndinf!; to fed for hh paper s\ l .ook at the 

* • book, and see ! 

“ And let him have the entrails for his share.” 

Peis. Are the entrails mentioned ? 

Sooth. \as hefore\ Look at the book, and see ! 

' “ Pf you, predestined youth, shall do these thmgs, 
Then you shall soar aloft, on eagle’s wings ; 

But, if you do r*T)t, you shall never be 
An eagle, nor a hawk, nor bird of high degree.” 

Peis. Is all this, there ? 

Sooth, [as defore]. Look at the book, and see ! 

Peis. This Oracle differs most remarkably, 

From that which I transcribed in Apollo’s temple. 

If at the sacrifice .... * which you prepare. 

An uninvited vagabond . . , . should dare 


• The breaks ir»the text .... may serve to indicate what was more 
distinctly expressed by the actor— vis., that Peisthetairus’s Oracle is an 
extempore production. 
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To interrupt you, and demand a share, 

Let cuffs and buffets .... be the varlei’s lot. 

^mite him between the ribs .... and spare him 
not.** 

Sooth. Nonsense, you’re talking ! 

Peis, \7inih the same action the Soothsayer, as if he 
were feelmgfor papers\ Look at the book, and see I 
“ Thou shalt in no wise heed them, or forbear 
To lash and smite those eagles of tlie air, • 

Neither regard their names, for it is written, 

Lampon and Diopithes shall be smitten.*’ 

Sooth. Is all this, there? 

Peis, [producing a horseivhip\ Look at the book, and 
see ! 

Get out ! with a plague and a vengeance. * 

Sooth. Oh dear ! oh ! 

Peis. Go soothsay somewhere else, you rascal, nin ! 

[Exit Sooth. 

Meton the Astronomer appears, encumbered with a load of mathematical 
instiuments, AAhich are disposed ahfmt his person. He advances 
with short steps, a straight back, and his chin in the air, modifying, 
by w’hat he conceives to be a tone of condescemiing familiarity, a 
manner of habitual self-importance. 

Met. I’m come, you see, to join you. 

Peis. [aside\ (Another plague !) 

For what? What’s your design ? Your plan, your notion? 
Your scheme — your apparatus — your equipment — 

Tour outfit ? What’s^ the meaning of it all ? 

Met. I mean to take a geometrical plan 
Of your atmosphere- to allot it, and survey it 
In a scientific form. 

Peis. In the name of heaven I 

Who are ye and what? What name? wfiat manner of 

man? 
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Met. Who am I and what ! Meton’s my name, well 
known 

In Greece, and in the village of Colonos. 

Peis. But tell me, pray ; these implements, these articles, 
What are they meant for?* 

Met. These are — Instnmentsl 

An atmospherical geometrical scale. 

First, you must understand, that the atmosphere 
Is farmed — in a manner — altog^^ther — partly, 

In the fashion of a furnace, or a funnel ; 

I take this circular arc, with the movable arm, 

And so, by shifting it round, till it coincides 
At the angle ] — you understand me ? 

Peis. Not in the least. 

Met. . , .1 obtain a true division, with the quadrature! 

Of the equilateral circle. Here, I trace 
Your market-place, in the centre, with the streets — 
Converging inwards — ! and the roads, diverging— ! 

From the circular wall, without — ! like solar rays 
From the circular circumference of the sun. 

Pels, [in a pretended soliloquy ; then callhig to him with a 
idne of mystery and alarni\ 

Another Thales !* absolutely, a Thales ! — 

Meton I 

Met. \slartled\ Why, what’s the matter ? 

Peis. You’re aware, 

That Pve a regard for you. Take my advice ; 

Don’t be seen here— withdraw yourself— abscond ! 

Met. Is there any alarm or risk? 

Peis. Wliy, much the same, 

As it might be in Lacedaemon. There's a bustle 
^ Of expelling aliens ; people are dragged out 

% 

• Peist. going up to him and pulling them about, 
t Meton with animation and action illustrative of the proposed plan. 
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From the inns and lodgings, with a deal of uproar, 

And blows and abuse in plenty, to be met with 
In the* public street 

Met. a popular tumult — heli? 

Peis.* Oh, fie! no, nothing of that kind. 

Met. How do you mean then ? 

PEis.f We're carrying into effect a resolution 
Adopted lately ; to discard and cudgel .... 

Coxcombs and mountebanks .... of every kind. , 
Met. Perhaps .... I liad best withdraw. 

Peis. Why, yes, perhaps .... 

But yet, I would not answer for it, neither ; 

Perhaps^ you may be too late ; the blows I mentioned 
Are coming— close upon you — there they come ! 

Met. Oh, bless me ! • 

Peis. Did not I tell you, and give you Nvarning ? 

Get out, you coxcomb, find out by your geometry, • 

The road you came, and measure it back : you’d best. • 

\Exit Meton. 

A Commi»sio!ier from Athens advances with an air of importance and 
ascejidency ; like other consequential persons sent on a foreign 
mission, he wishes it to be understood that he considers it a’ sort of 
banishment. " * 

CoiM. Is nobody here ? None of the proxeni, 

To receive and attend upon me 

Peis. What’s all this? 

Sardanapalust in person come amongst us ! 

Com. I come, appointed as Commissioner 
To Nephelococcugia. 

Peis. A Commissioner ! 

What brings you here ? 

^ ¥ 

• Feist, scandalized at the supposition. 

f During this speech Peisthetainis keeps his eye fjhietly fixed upon the 
Astronomer. 

X A name provertjal for pomp* and Ivuniry, 
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Com. a paltry scrap of paper, 

A trifling, silly decree, that sent me away 
Here to this place of yours. * 

Pf.is. Well now ! suppose, 

To make things easy on both sides — could not you 
Just take your salary at once ; arW so return, 

Withoift any further trouble ? 

Com. Truly, yes, 

Tve other affairs at home : a s{)eech and a motion, 

Thatl meant to have made in the general Assembly, 

About a business, that I took in hand, 

On the part of mv friend Pharnaces, the satrap. 

Peis, Agreed then, and*farewell. Here, take your salary. 
Com. What’s here ? 

[Peis thetairus has held out his left hand, as if 
with an qfet- of money : he grasps the right hand 
Commissioner, and uit/i this advantage 
proceeds to buffet himi\ 

Peis. A motion on the part of Pharnaces ! 

Com. Bear witness here ! I'm beaten and abused 
In my character of Commissioner ! [Exit Com. 

Peis. . Get out I 

With your balloting>box and all. It s quite a shame, 

Quite scandalous ! They send Commissioners here * 

Before weVe finished our first sacrifice. 

tn'.cr a H.awker wiih copies of new laws relating to the colony, which 
he has brought out with him for sale. Like all itinerant vendors of 
literature, he is trying tp attract purchasers by reciting and bawling 
out select passages from the papers in his hand. * The sale of them is 
his only object ; and he is quite unconscious that the specimen whicii 
he recites is applicable to an incident which has just occurred. He 


• Peisthetairus, in ex^iectation of the Commissioner's return, is work- 
hig himself into a proper state of wrath, in order to be ready for him. ' ^lere 
^^tttitous complaint would not be suitable to his cnaractcr.j 
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enters on the opposite side with the monotonous chant of a vendor 
of a last dying speech, confronting Peisthetairus, who is reluming 
qj^ter having driven out the Commissioner, 

Haw. “ Moreover, if a Nephelococcugian 
SI) oiild assault or smite an Athenian citizen ” .... 

Peis. What’s this? Wliat’s all this trumpery paper 
here ? * 

Haw. I've brought you the new laws and ordinances, 
And copies of the last decrees to sell. , 

Peis, [drily and bitierly\ Let’s hear ^em. 

Haw. It is enacted and ordained 

That the Nephelococcugians shall use 
Such standard weights and measures ” . . . . 

Peis. Friend, you'll find 

Hard measure here, and a heavy weight, I promise you, 
Upon your shoulders shortly. 

Haw. What’s the matter ? 

\V hat^s come to you ? 

Peis. Get out, with your decrees ! 

I’ve bloody decrees against you, dire decrees. 

• [drives him off. 

Com. [returning^. I summon Peisthetairus to his answer, 
In an action of assault and battery, 

For the first day of the month, Munichion. 

Peis. Ha, say you so ? You’re there again ! Have at 
you. [drives him off. 

Haw. [returning. ** And in case of any assault or 
violence, 

Against the person of the Magistrate.” .... 

Peis. Bless me I What you I You’re there, again. 

[drives him off. 

Com. [returning again\. , I’ll ruin you 

I'll lay my damages at ten thousand drachmls. 

Peis. In the mean time, I’ll smSsh your balloting- 

boxes, 
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Com. Remember, how you effaced the public monu- 
ment.* 

On the pillar, and defiled it late last night. 

Peis. Pah ! stuff I There seize him, somebody. \\ hat 
you’re off, too. ^ 

Come,^ let’s remove, and get away from hence. 

And s^^ifice our goat, to the gods within doors. 

It IS to be fearerl that, without having it pointed out to him, ilie reader 
will hardly be aware that in some of the following lines an attempt 
is made to imitate the effect of the spondaic passages in the 
oiiginal. 

Chorus. 

Henceforth — oar worth, 

Our right — our might, 

Shall be shown. 

Acknowledged, known ; 

Mankind shall raise 
Prayers, vows, praise, 

'Fo the birds alone. 

Our employ, is to destroy 
. I'he vermin train, 

P,avaging amain. 

Your fruits and grain : 

^Ve’re the wardens 
Of your gardens, 

'Po watch and chase 
The wicked race. 

And cut them shorter, 

In hasty slaughter. * 

The fiisi lines of the Epirrema nie descriptive of the ciuel madness of 
* the times, see note to p. 199. ^Diagoras was a poet, a foreigner resident 


• The sort of accusat|pns which were current at the dme similar to those 
•of the nuililation of the Hermce. Peisthetairus does not take any notice or 
bestow a whole line upon hiS accuser; the last words of the verse are 
* addressed to the Hawker. 
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at Athene (being suspected of Albeit and- •consequently of* being 
an accomplice in the imaginary plot), he was proscribed and a price 
set upon his head ; it seems also that, in otlier instances which are 
alluded to, assassination was encouraged by public rewards. 

The history of a similar period. The times of Titus Oates’s plot (admir- 
ably described by Roger North in hi-i Examen) may serve to illus- 
trate the lines 13 and 14, tlie community in both instances remaining 
subject to a reign of tejior under obscuie wretches whose sofe instru- 
ment of dominion was perjury ; as it was necessary for those sove- 
lelgn witnes'cs to extort respectable subsidiary evidence in suppoii 
of their main system of perjury, threats and imprisonment wtfie the 
means employed in both instances, as appears by the narrative of 
Andoci-ie^. 

KpIKKtMA. 

At the present urgent crisis, all your eflbrts and attention 
Are directed to secure Diagoras’s apprehension : 

Handsome bounties have been offered of a talent for his 
head 

Likewise, wiili respect to tyrants (tyrants that are^ gone 
and dead) 

Bounties of a talent each, for all that can be killed or 
caught ; 

^Vith a zealous emulation, we, the Birds, have also 

thOLlgilt 

J ust and proper, to proclaim, frqm this time forth, that we 
withdraw 

From Philocrates, the fowler, the protection of the law: 
Furthermore, we fix a price, for bringing liim alive or dead, 
Four, if he's secured alive; ^ single talent for his head: 

He^ that ortolans and quails to market has presumed to 
bring; « 

And the sparrows, six a penny, tied together in a siring, 

With a wicked art retaining, sundry doves in his employ, • 
Fastened, with their feet in fetters, forced <0 serve for*a 
decoy; 

Farther, we declare and publish our command to fneiv 
below, ; 
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All the birds you keep in prison, to release, and let them go. 
We shall, else, revenge ourselves, and we shall teach the 
tyrants yet, 

How to chirp and dance in fetters, in the tangles of a 
net. 

* 

Chorus. 


Blest are they, 

The birds alway, 

With perfect clothing, 

Fearing nothing, 

Cold or sleet or summer heat. 

As it chances, 

As he fancies, 

„Each his own vagary follows, 
Dwelling in the dells and hollows 
When, with eager weary strain, 

'I'he shrilly grasshoppers complain. 
Parched upon the sultry plain ; 
Maddened with the raging heat, 

Wg secuie a cool retreat, 

]n the shady nooks and coves, 
Recesses of the sacred groves, 
Many a herb, ^nd many a berry 
Serves to feast, and make us merry. 


Antepirrema. 

To the judges of the prize, we wish to mention in a 
word, 

The return we mean to make, if our peVformancc is pre- 
ferred. 

First then, in your empt^ coffers, you shall see the sterling 
owl,* • 

From the mines o$ Laurium, Yamiliar as a common fowl; 


* The figure of an owl stamped on the coin of Atheni. 
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Roosting among the bags and pouches, each at ease upon 
kis nest ; 

I'ndisturbed, rearing and hatching little broods of interest : 

if you wish to cheat in office, but are inexpeit and raw. 

You should have a kite fpr agent, capable to gripe and 
claw ; ^ 

Cranes and cormorants shall lielp )Ou, to a stomach and a 
throat : 

When you feast abroad, but, if you give a vile, unfrit?ndly 
vote. 

Hasten and provide yourselves, each, with a little silver 
plate. 

Like the statues of the gods, for the protection of his 
pate; 

F'lse, when forth abroad you ramble, on a summer holiday, 

We shall take a dirty vengeance, and befoul your best 
array. 


In ihe follow'ing scene a foot messenger ai rives at full speed fiom ilie 
new city, apparently in a state of great exhaustion. He commiiw- 
Lites liis important intelligence to Peisihetairus in a single gasp of 
breath — “Your fonificatioids *finished ! ” The report wliich he 
makes of the building of a new Babylon by the nation of the Birds, as 
k considerably exceeds even that license of aiJsiimiiig impo'isibiliiies 
which is the privilege of the ancient^comedy, may lead us to examine 
tlie mode of humorous contrivance by which the author has 
managed in some degree to maintain that balance between truth and 
falsehood, which I hare (in another place) endeavoured to point out 
as essential to the character of all dramatic representations whether 
serious or comic. 

The interest which w e take in the development of moral iruih and in 
the illustration gf human character, is so much stronger than that 
which we attach to mere matter of fact, that where the two are com- 
bined (that is to say, where a supposed fact is made the foundation 
of a new and striking illustration of character), our attention is, genc-^ 
rally speaking, wholly directed to fhe latter, and we are inclined tto 
take the fact for granted ; as we allow the scrawl, which a mathema- 
tician draws, to stand for a circle or squa^re, our whole attention 
being absorbed in the acquisition of a general and a permanent irutlu 
It iS) we believe, an established axiom in the art of lying that almost 
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anything may be made credible of almost any person, provided that 
ihe imaginary facts are accompanied by a just representation of th.e 
behaviour of the person, such as it might be supposed to be under 
the alleged circumstances ; and this will be more strikingly the case, 
if some trait of his chaiacter, not generally observed, but likely to be 
immediately recognized, is exhibited for the first lime. It has been 
observed elsewhere, of the Aristophanic or ancient comedy, that it 
is C'Sentially a grave, humorous, impossible “great lie,” related 
^with an accurate mimiciy of the language and manners of the 
persons introduced. As the humour of a “nairative lie” is more 
easily compiehended than that of a diamaiic one, we may venture 
to examine the drama, such as it would have appealed if it had been 
helped out in some degiee by a narrative comment ; if, like the expla- 
natory heroic prologue in “ Henry the Fifth,” the ancient comedy 
had made use of a buftbonish prologue, explanatory and preparatory 
to the different scenes.. We might suppose Aristophanes or his pio- 
locutor on this occasion to have said: “Gentlemen, the informa- 
tion, which I apprehend you will shortly receive of the pi ogress of 
the new buildings at Nephelococcugia, may perhaps strike you a-* 
ext laord inary, I should not be surprised, if, to some amongst you, 
It should appear little short of being absolutely incredible ; but 1 
would not have you rely entirely upon your own judgment. There 
is Peisthetairus, who has every means of information, and of whose 
abilities you can have no doubt : you will see him as much astonished 
as any amongst you ; and you will see him so for the first and only 
ijme. But, W'ill he disbelieve the fact? Far fiom it. Like the 
jmiicious amongst yourselves* he will not enteitain the least doubt of 
if: on the contrary, unless I am veiy much mistaken in his character, 
you will be aWe to detect evident symptoms of jealousy and uneasi- 
ness at the idea of such an object having been accomplished, inde- 
pendently of his direction and superintendence ; and indeed, not 
without reason ; for, you wull see, that both the Chorus and the 
Messenger himself appear to abate something of their accustomed 
respect and deference to him. You will observe likewise, that the 
Messenger is far from anticipating the slightest inciedulity, as to the 
general fact of the completion of the work of which he himself has 
been a witness ; while he is apparently very anxious in his negative 
testimony, as to the total absence of any extraneous aid or assistance 
whatever,” 


Beisthetairus. 

Well, friends and birds ! the sacrifice has succeeded, 
Our omens have been good ones : good and fair. 
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But, what’s the meaning of it ? WeVe no news 
From the new building yet ! N^p,messenger ! 

Oh ! there, at last, I see — there’s somebody 
Running at speed, and panting like a racer. 

\^Efiter a Messt fi^er^ quite out of breath ; and 
speahifig in short snatches.^ 

Mess. Where is he? Where? Where is he? Where? 
Where is he ? — 

The president Peisthetairus ? 

Peis, [coolly]. Here am I. 

Mess, [in a gasp of breath]. Your fortification’s 
finished. 

Peis. Well 1 that’s well. 

Mess. A most amazing, astonishing work it is ! 

So, that Theagenes and Proxenides * 

Might flourish and gasconade and prance away, 

Quite at their ease, both of them four-in«hand, 

Driving abreast upon the breadth of the wall, 

Each in his own new chariot. 

Peis. Y^ou surprise me. 

Mess,‘ And the height (for I made the measurement 
myself) 

Is exactly a hundred fathoms. 

Peis. Heaven and earth ! 

How could it be ? such a mass ! who could have built it ? 

Mess. The Birds ; no creature else, no foreigners, 
Egyptian bricklayers,! workmen or masons. 

But, they themselves, alone, by their own efforts, 

(Even to my surprise, as an eye-witness) — 

The Birds, I say, completed everything: 


* Pretenders to great wealth and affecting extraordinary expense and 
display. See aote to p. 222. ^ 

t Egyptfcn labourers are mentioned in ** The Frogs." 
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There came a body of thirty thousand cranes 
(I won’t be positive, tliere might be more) 

With stones from Africa, in their craws and gizzards, 

Which the stone-curlews and stone-chatterers 
Worked into shape and finished. The sand-martens 
And mud-larks, too, were Busy in their department, 

^Iixing the mortar, while the water birds, 

As fast as it was wanted, brought the water 
•'lo temper, and work it. 

Peis. [/// a But, who seived the masons.? 

Who did you get to carry it ? 

Mess. To carry it? 

Of course, the carrion crows and carrying pigeons. 

Peis. [/;/ a fuss^ ivhicli he aideavours to conceal\ 

Yes ! y%s ! But after all, to load your hods, 

How did you manage that ? 

Mess. Oh capitally, 

■ I promise you. There were the geese, all barefoot 
Trampling the mortar, and, when all was ready, 

^riiey handed it into the hods, so cleverly, 

^\ ith their flat feet ! • 

Peis. [A bad joke^ as a vent for irritation'^].- 
footed it, you mean — 

Come ; it was handily* done though, I confess. 

Mess. Indeed, I assure you, it was a sight to see them ; 
And trains of ducks, there were, clambering the ladders, 
With their duck legs, like bricklayer's ’prentices, 

All dapper and handy, with their little troweb. 

PEis.t In fact, then, it's no use engaging foreigners. 

Mere folly and waste, we’ve all within ourselves. 


• Like galstaff, when hfi is annoyed and perplexed, joking perforce, 
f Peisthetairus is at a loss, unable to think of a new objection, he 
maintains his inl^ortance by a wise observation. As soon as an objection 
occurs, he states it with great eagerness ; but with no better success than 
before. 
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Ah, well now, come ! But about the woodwork ? Heh ! 
Who were the carpenters ? Answer me that ! 

Mess. *rhe woodpeckers, of course : and there they 
were, 

Labouring upon the gates, driving and banging, 

With their hard hatchet beaks, and such a din, 

Such a clatter, as they made, hammering and hacking, 

In a perpetual peal, pelting away 

Like shipwrights, hard at work in the arsenal. 

And now their work is finished, gates and all, 

Staples and bolts, and bars and everything ; 

The sentries at their posts ; patrols apjjointed ; 

The watchmen in the barbican ; the beacons 
Ready prepared for lighting ; all their signals 
Arranged — but I’ll step out, just for a moment, ' 

To wash my hands. You’ll settle all the rest. \Exit 

[Peisthetairus, surprised at the rapid conclusion 
of ike %vork^ feeling from the volubility and 
easy manner of the Messenger^ the blo7v which 
his authority has received ; seeing that nothing 
* is left for him to superintend^ nothing to direct^ 
7iothing to suggest, or to find fault ^ocith, remains 
in an attitude of perplexity and astonishment, 
with his ha/ids clasped across his forehead^ 
Chor. \to Peisthetairus, in a sort of self-satisfied 
drawling tone\. 

Heigh-day I Why, what’s the matter with ye ? Sure ! 

Ah ! well now, I calculate, you’re quite astonished ; 

You did not know the nature of our birds : 

I guess you thought it an impossible thing, 

To finish up your fortification job t 
Within the time so cleverly. 

Peis, [recovering himself and looking roun(t\. Yes, truly 
Yes, Pm surprised indeed ; I must confess^ 
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I could almost imagine to myself 
It was a dream, an illusion, altogether — 

But, there’s the watchman of the town, I see ! 

In alarm and haste, it seems ! He’s running here — 

[77/^ Watchman enters, with a shout of alarm\ 

^-Well, what’s the matter ? 

W. A most dreadful business : 

jDne of the gods, just now — ^Jupiter s gods — 

Has bolted through the gates, and driven on 
Right into the atmosphere, in spite of us, 

And all the jackdaws, that were mounting guard. 

Peis, [animated Ht the prospect of having something to 
manage\ 

What ax outrage ! what an insult ! Which of ’em ? 

Which of the gods ? 

W. We can’t i)retend to say ; 

We just could ascertain that he wore wings. 

WVre clear upon that point. 

Peis. But a light party 

Ought surely to have beeii sent in such a case ; 

A detachment — * 

W. • A detachment has been sent 

Already : a squadron «f ten thousand hawks, 

Besides a corps of twenty thousand hobby hawks, 

As a light cavalry, to scour the country ; 

Vultures and falcons, ospreys, eagles, all 
Have sallied forth ; the sound of wings is heard. 

Rushing and whizzing round on every side. 

In eager search. The fugitive divinity 
Is not far off, and soon must be discovered. 


* Peisthetairus is exposed to a fresh mortification ; tlie orders which he 
was ready to givt^have been anticipated ! He contrives, however, to detect 
an omission, and upon the strength of it to assume a tone of authority and 
cpipmandt 
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Peis, Did nobody think of slingers ? Where are they ? 
Where are the slingers got to ? Give me a sling. 

Arrows and slings, I say ! — Make haste with ’em. 

Choru*?. 

• 

The verses which follow belong to a species of £ong=, which are alliioed^ 
to in Aristophanes more than once. They may pioperly be c.alled ' 
“ Wa'ich-songs” being sung by the Watchmen and Soldiers on 
guard, to keep themselves and their comrades awake and alerr. ^ 

AVar is at hand, 

On air and land, 

Proclaimed and fi<t. 

War and strife, 

Eager and rife, 

Are kindled atwixt 
This Slate of ours, 

And the heavenly powers. 

Look with care, 

To the circuit of air, 

Watch lest h^ 

The deity, 

Whatever he be. 

Should unaware ^ 

Escape and flee. 

But hark ! the rushing sound of hasty wdngs 
Approaches us. The deity is at hand. 

.Peis. Holloh you ! ^AVhere are ye flying ? Where are ye 
going? 

Hold ! Halt ! Stop there, I tell ye ! — Stop this instant ! 
What are ye? Where do you come from? ^ Speak, 
explain. 

Iris., Me? From the gods, to be sure ! t&e Olympian 
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Peis, [pointug io the flaunting appendages of her 
What are ye ? With all your flying trumpery ! • 

A helmet ? or a galley ? What’s your name ? 

Iris. Iris, the messenger of the gods. 

Peis. A messenger ! 

Qh ! you’re a naval messenger, I reckon, 

The Salaminian galley, or the Paralian ? f 
You’re in full sail, I see. 

Iris. What’s here to do ? 

Peis. Are there no birds in waiting ? Nobody 
To take her into custody? 

Iris. • Me, to custody ? 

Why, what's all this ? 

Phis. • You’ll And to your cost, I promise ye^ 

Iris. Well, this seems quite unaccountable I 
Peis. Which of the gates 

Did ye enter at, ye jade ? How came you here? 

Iris. Gates ! — I know nothing about your gates, not I. 
Peis. Fine innocent ignorant airs, she gives herself ! 

You applied to the pelicajs, I suppose .^~The captain 
Of the cormorants on guard admitted you ? 

Iris. Why what the plague 1 what’s this? 

Peis. . So, you confess ! 

You come without permission ! 

Iris. Are you mad ? 

Peis. Did neither the sitting magistrates nor bird- 
masters 

Examine and pass you ? 

Iris. Examine m^, forsooth ! 

Peis. This is the way then I — without thanks or leave 


♦ Iris, thi rainbow personified, is of course attired in all the colours of 
the rainbow, with abundance of lappets and streamers. 

t The two sacred galleys of the Athenians. The most splendidly 
equipped were despatched upon the most important occasions. See note, 
page 187. • 
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You ramble and fly, committing trespasses 
In an almosphere belonging to your neighbours ! 

Iris. And where would you have us fly then? Us, the 
gods ! 

Peis. I neither know nor cijre. But, I kno’.v this, 

They sha’n't fly here. And anotlier thing, I know. 

I know — that, if there ever was an instance 
Of an Iris or a rainbow, such as you, 

Detected in the fact, fairly condemned. 

And justly put to death — it would be you. 

Iris. But, I’m immortal. 

Peis, \coolly and peremptorily^ That would make no 
difierence : 

We should be strangely circumstanced indeed ; ^ 

\Vith the possession of a sovereign power, 

And you, the gods, in no subordination, 

No kind of order ! fairly mutinying, 

Infringing and disputing our commands. 

— Now then, you’ll please to tell me— where youVe 
going? 

Which •way you’re steering with those wings of yours?. 

Iris. I? . .' . , I’m commissioned from uiy father Jo\c.* 
To summon human mortals to perform 
Their rites and offerings and oblations, due 
To the powers above. 

Peis. And who do you mean ? what powers ? 

Iris. What powers ? Ourselves, the Olympian deities ! 
Peis. So then ! you’re deities, the rest of ye ! 

Iris. Yes, to be cure. What others should there be ? 
Peis. Remember — ! once for all — ! that we, the Birds, 
Are the only deities, from this time forth ; 

And, not your father Jove. By Jove ! not he ! t 


♦ Iris, in a great friglit, hesitating ancj hurried, but attempting to assume 
a tone of autlionty, « 
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Iris. Oh I rash, presumptuous wretch ! Incense no more 
The wrath of the angry gods ! lest ruin drive * • 

Her ploughshare o’er thy mansion ; and destruction, 

With hasty besom sweep thee to the dust ; 

Or flaming lightning smite theg with a flash, 

Lef^ in an instant smouldering and extinct. 

Peis. Do ye hear her ? — Quite in tragedy ! — quite 
sublime ! 

Come, let me try for a bouncer in return.! 

Let’s see. Let’s recollect. “ Me dost thou deem, 

Like a base Lydian or a Phrygian slave, 

With hyperbolical bomhast to scare ? 

I tell ye, and you may tell him. Jupiter — 

If he prov€)kes me, and pushes things too far — 

Will see some eagles of mine, to outnumber his, 

With firebrands in their claws about his house. 

And, I shall send a flight of my Porphyrions.J 
A hundred covey or more, armed cap-a-pie 
To assault him in his sublime celestial towers : 

Perhaps, he may remember in old times. 

He found enough to do wuth one Porphyrion. • 

And for you,. Madam Iris, I shall strip 
Your rainbow- shanks, if you’re impertinent, 

Depend upon it, and I myself, in person 
Will ruin you, myself — ! Old as I am. 

Iris Curse ye, you wretch, and all your filthy words. 
Peis. Come, scuttle away; convey your peison else- 
w'here ; 

Be biisk, and leave a vacancy. Brush ©ff. 


* A medley from terrific passages in the tragic poets, 
f Peisthetafrus at last hits upon a tragic passage winch he thinks Mill 
serve for a suitable r»ply. A vulgar line which disfigures a very fine scene of 
Euripides. 

X The Greek name for a flamingo, also the name of one of the giants Mho 
made M'ar against the gods. • 
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Iris. I shall inform my father. He shall know 
Your r;ideness and impertinence. He shall, — 

He’ll settle ye and keep ye in order. You shall see. 

Peis. Oh dear! is it come to that! No, you’re 
mistaken, ^ 

Young woman, upon that point, I’m not your man, 

I’m an old fellow grown ; I’m thunder-proof, 

Proof against flames and darts and female arts : 

You’d best look out for a younger customer. 

Poor Iris, in her rage, unwittingly makes use of the same sort of phrase 
with which a young girl at Athens would repel, or affect to repel, 
improper familial ities. Peislhetairu';, naking advantage of this, 

pretends to consider her indignation as a mere coquettish artifice 
intended to inveigle and allure him. 

Ti'.e Athenian Father — ** I shall inform my father*’ —may be considered 
as equivalent to the Irish Brother, The menace in one case would 
imply a duel, in the other a laivsuit. 

Chorus. 

Notice is hereby given, 

To the deities of Jieaven ; 

Not to trespass here, 

Upon our atmosphere ; • 

Take notice ; from tfae present day, 

No smoke or incense is allowed 
To pass this way. 

Peis. Quite strange it is ! quite unaccountable ! 

That herald to mankind, that was despatched, 

, What has become of him ? He’s not yet returned. 

\E flier Herald.] 

Her. O Peisthetairus, happiest, wisest, best, 

Cleverest of men ! Oh ! most illustrious ! 

Oil ! most inordinately fortunate ! 

Oil ! most .... Oh ! do for shame, do, bid me have 
done. 
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Peis. What are you saying ? 

Her. All the people of Earthy 

Have joined in a complimentary vote, decreeing 
A crown of gold to you, for your exertions. 

Peis. Pm much obliged to the j^eople of Earth. But why.?^ 
What was their motive? 

Her. O most noble founder 

Of this supereminent celestial city, 

You can’t conceive the clamour of applause, 

The enthusiastic popularity. 

That attends upon your name ; the impulse and stir, 

That moves among mankind, to colonize 
And migrate hither. In the time before. 

There was a Spartan mania, and people went 
Stalking about the streets, with Spartan staves. 

With their long hair, unwashed and slovenly, 

Like so many Socrates’s : but, of late, 

Birds are the fashion — Birds are all in all — 

Their modes of life are grown to be mere copies 
Of the birds’ habits ; rising with the lark, 

Scratching and scrabbling suits tind informations; ^ 
Picking and pecking upon points of law ; 

Brooding and hatching evidence. In short, 

It has grown to such a pitch,* that names of birds 
Are given to individuals ; Chaerephon 
Is called an owl, Theagenes, a goose, 

Philocles, a cock sparrow^ Midias, 

A dunghill cock. And all the songs in vogue, 

Have something about birds ; swallows or (^oves ; 

Or about flying, or a wish for wings. 

Such is the state of things, and I must warn you, 

^Ijat you may expect to see* some thousands of them 
Arriving here, a^lmost immediately, 

With a clamorous demand for wings and claws : 

{ advise you to provide yourself in t'rae 
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Peis. Come, it won’t do then, to stand dawdling here ; 

Go you, fill the hampers and the baskets there 
With wings, and bid the loutish porter bring them. 

While 1 stop here, to encounter the new-comers. 

It bas been already observed in leference to the Chorus of the Acharnae 
(p. 68), that when his Choruses have ceased to contribute to the 
progressive action of the drama, the poet has sometimes relieved 
himself, from the embarrassment which they created, by turning into 
ridicule the essential character and attributes of the Chorus itself. 

In that comedy, as in the present, the hostility of the Chorus had given 
spirit and animation to some of the earlier scenes, but, from the 
moment when their hostility ceased, they had remained a mere 
supeifluous appendage; — nothing Ifeing left for them to be done, 
and scarcely anything to be said ; they could barely contrive to 
make theii existence manifest from time to time by ^interposing with 
the expression of their acquiescence and approbation. The poet 
then having no further use for them, amuses his audience at their 
expense. The character of Choruses (except when they hatipen to 
be in a violent passion) being habitually obsequious and conform- 
able — their obsequiousness is represented as connected wiili the 
display of Dicaeopolis’s good cheer, the sight of which confirms 
their favourable opinion of his political principles, and induces them 
to pass over Iiis selfish treatn^nt of the poor countryman with an 
apologetical observation. 

But with respect to the Chorus now before us (t(^at of the /^/nA), iheic 
is another point of the choral character (arising out of the very 
condition of their existence as a«Chorus) which must not be ovei- 
looked. All Choruses are essentially poetic and imaginative, the 
votaries of ideal harmony and beauty. Under this ]mint of view, 
the following passage places them in amusing contrast with the 
practical active bustling spirit of Feisthelairu^. The Cliorus begin 
chanting their namby-pamby anticipations of future splendour and 
happiness, Peisthetairus, in the first instance, favouring them wiih 
a sort of gruff •acquiescence. But as they proceed he loses all 
patience, contriving however to relieve himself, and give a vent to 
his ill humour, by scolding the servant. The obsequious character 
of the Chorus now displays itself; t]iey affect to sympatliize with hi** 
impatience; expressing their own displcai-uie, irfa style suited to 
their choral character, that is to say, pedant^: and formal. Peislhe- 
tairus, utterly disgusted with them, evades their sympathy, 
relapsing into comparative good-hwmour. The Chorus then betake. 
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themselves to their usual practice of exhorting and advising. This 
is more than he can endure — instead of taking any notice of them, 
lie flies into a pretended rage against his servant ; and is running 
off the stage to l^eat him, when he is encountered by the first 
specimen of the new colonists. 

Thi". explanation must not be regarded as fanciful or superfluous. 
We should in that case be compeiled to adopt a conclusion, m 
wliich the admirers of Aristophanes would not readily acquiesce, 
namely, that the poet had (in a play already of unusual length) 
inserted a passage of twenty-foui lines destitute of poetical mei it, 
without any comic intention and wholly unamusing as a dramatic 
exhibition. 

Pc silietairus says little in the following scene, but is not the less amusing* 
from his restless fidget and ill-disguised impatience an 1 disgu t. 


Chorus. 

'Shortly shall the noble town, 
Populous and gay, 

Shine in honour and renown. 
Peis. [driiy\ Why, perhaps she may. 

Chok. rhe benignant powers of love, 
From their happy sphere, 

From the blest aboaes above . . 
Peis. \v€?Uifi^ his ill humour on the serrant\ 
Curs'fe ye, rascal ! can't ye move ! 
Chor. .... Are descending here, 

Where in all this earthly range,* 
He that wishes for a change 
Can he find a seat, 

• Joyous and secure as this. 

Filled with happiness and bliss, 
Such a fair retreat ? ^ 

Here are all the lovely faces, 
Gentle Venu^ and the Graces, 
And the little Cupid ; 


* The Chorus in their idealizing and poetical character. 
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Order, ease and harmony, 

Peace and affability. 

P£is. The scoundrel is so stupid, 

Quicker, sirrah ! bring it quicker ! 

Chor. Let him bring the woven wicker 
With tlfb winged store. 

I, myself, in very deed, 

With the varlet will proceed, 

And smite him more and more ; 

Like a sluggish ass he seems, 

Or even, as a man that dreams, 

Therefore smite him sore. 

PEis-t He’s a lazy rogue, it's true. 

Chor.J Now range them forth, displayed in order due, 
Feathers of every form and size and hue, * 

With shrewd intent, adapting every pinion. 

To the new residents of your dominion. 

Peis. I vow by the hawks and eagles ! 1 won’t bear it ; 
ril beat ye, 1 will myself, you lazy rascal ! 

Asa practical comment upon the«anticipaiions of the Chorus, and as a 
sample of the kind of population likely to resoit to a new colony, 
the first arrival is that of a young leprobate, ^vho wishes his fatlier 
out of the way ; and w’ho conceives tliat the laws of the Birds will 
permit him to hasten that deslJ-able conclusion. Peisthetairus 
receives and attends to him, without being betrayed into any 
expression of moral indignation wliich would be inconsistent with 
his character, as a peifect politician. He merely stales, as a matter 
of fact, some difiiculiies arising out of a point of law, professes a 
wish to serve him, as a hearly partisan, well disposed to^ the cau-e 
of the new colony ; and finally, in an easy way, recalls to his 
recollection one^f the precepts of his Catechism, and at the same 

* Chorus in their obsequious character,Jbut with a formal pedantic tone^ 
t Peisthetairus determined to cross them, relapses into ^oc^-humour. 
t The Chorus assume their admonitory characte^i; Peisthetairus can bear 
it no longer ; he breaks from them, and runs off the stage, as if to beat the* 
servant. 
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time points out to him a moie of life suited to his situation and 
tastes. The young man, who is more of a wild, desperate, than a 
confirmed villain, is struck with the suggestion, expresses a^ resolu- 
tion to adopt it, and departs. 

Enter a fetioio, sinoifig. 

“ Oh ! for an eagle's force and might,* 

Loftily to soar 
Over land and sea, to light 
On a lonely shore.*’ 

Phis. Well, here's a song that's something to the purpose. 
Y. Man. Ay, ay, there's nothing like it — wings and 
flying ! 

Wings are your only sort. I’m a bird-fancier. 

In the new fashion quite. I've taken a notion 
To settle and live amongst )e. I like your laws. 

PEis.f What laws do you mean? We've many laws 
amongst us. 

• Y. Man. Your laws in general; but particularly 
The law that allows of beating one’s own father. 

Peis, Why, truly, yes ! we esteem it a point of valour, 

In a chicken, if he clapperclaw's the old cock. 

Y. Man. That was my view, feeling a wish in fact 
To throttle mine, and seize the property. 

Peis. I Yes, but you’d find some difficulties here. 

An obstacle insurmountable, I conceive ; 

An ancient statute standing unrepealed, 

Engraved upon our old Ciconian columns. 

It says, that when a stork or a ciconia 

Has brought his lawful progeny of young storks 

To bird^s estate, and enabled them to fly : 


* From a chorus of Sophocles ; dramatic poetry and music was popular, 
like opera airs on the Continent. See *' Knights," p. 126. 
t Peisthetairus very gravely and methodically. 
t Peitthetairus with great candour aad composure simply stating a fact. 
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The sire shall stand entitled to a maintenance 
At the son’s cost and charge in his old age. 

Y. Man.* IVe managed finely it seems to mend myself! 
Forced to maintain my father after all ! 

PEis.f No, no ; not quite so bad ; since you’re come here, 
As a well-wisher to the establishment, 

Zealous and friendly, we’ll contrive to equip you 

With a suit of armour, as a soldier’s orphan. J 

And now, young man, let me suggest some notions, ^ 

Things that were taught me when a boy. ‘‘ Your father ?”§ 

“ Strike him not,” — rather take this pair of wings ; 

And this cockspur ;|| imagine, you’ve a coxcomb 
Upon your head, to serve you for a^ielmet ; 

Look out for service, and enlist yourself ; 

Get into a garrison 3 live upon your pay ; • 

And let your father live. You’re fond of fighting, 

And fond of flying — take a flight to Thrace ; 

There you may please yourself; and fight your fill. 

Y. Man. By Jove, you’re right. The notion’s not a bad 
one. 

I’ll follow it up ! • 

Pei5. \yery gravely and quietly]. 

You’ll find it the best way. *[Exit, Y. Man. 

Cinesias, a lame diihyrambic poet and i^lisician, arrives in the hopes of 
being able to provide himself w ith wings, which will enalde him to 
look after his concerns among the clouds, the great emporium for 

• Y. Man with a start of disappointnaent, slapping his forehead, 
t Peisihetairus in a soothing consolatory tone. 

t The sons of citizens slain were publicly presented with a suit of 
armour. • 

$ A want of harmony in the original verse appears to indicate the in- 
sertion of a formula— but again, if we resolve this formula into its two 
component parts, the question and answer, with a consequent pause between 
them, the harmony of the verse is very sensibly improved.* The formula * 
^ part of a series of moral prohibitions taught to chj^iren by question and 

I Giving him a sword. 
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business with all persons who are embarked in the diihyrambic 
line. Peisthetainis amuses himself with affronting and laughing at 
him, but he persists in his purpose, and professes his determination 
to continue worrying and persevering, till it is accomplished. 

The reader who refers to the original will perceive that the interrup- 
tions, with which Peisthetainis breaks in upon Cinesias’s recitation 
or song, are omitted in the traifklation. To the Athenian audience, 
Jhe oiiginal must have been familiar, and probably sufficiently 
hackneyed, to make them feel amusement at hearing it accompanieil 
with burlesque interruptions ; but as only one other fragment of 
•diihyrambic poetry' has been preserved to modern limes, and neither 
of them has appeared in our language, it seemed more advisable to 
present it to the English reader in an unbroken form.* 

CivEsiAS, singift^. 

“ Fearless, I direct my flight, 

To the vast Olympian height ; 

Thence at random, I repair, 

Wafted in the whirling air ; 

With an eddy, wild and strong, 

Over all the fields of song.’* 

Peis. Ah! well, Cinesias, I’m quite glad to see ye; 

But, what has brought ye ahd all your songs and mysic, 
Hobbling along with your old chromatic joints? 

CiN. [singing]. ** Let me live, and let me sing, 

LikS a bird upon the wing.” 

Peis. No more of that; but tell us plainly in prose, 

What are ye come for ? what’s your scheme, your object ? 

CiN. I was anxious to procure a pair of wings, 

To say the truth ; wishing to make a tour 
Among the clouds, collecting images , 

And metaphors, and things of that description. 

Peis. How so ! do you procure ’em from the clouds ? 
CiN. Entirely 1 Ourdithyrambic business absolutely 
Depends upon them ; our most approved commodities, 

* It is singular that this other fragment presents the image of flying. 


Q 
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The dusty, misty, murky articles, 

With the suitable wings and feathers, are impoited 
Exclusively from thence. I’ll give you a sample, 

A thing of my own composing. You shall judge. 

Peis. But, indeed, I’d rather not. 

CiN. * But. indeed, you must 3 

It’s a summary view of flying, comprehending it 
In all its parts, in every point of view. 

CiXESiAS, singing. 

“Ye gentle feathered tribes, 

Of every plume aifd hue, 

That, in uninhabited air, 

Are hurrying here and there ; * 

Oh ! that I, like you, 

Could leave this earthly level. 

For a wild aerial rev^‘ ; 

O’er the waste of ocean. 

To wander, and to dally 
AVith the billiaw’s motion ; 

Or, in an eager sally, 

Soaring to the sky, 

To range and rojve on high 
With my plumy sails. 

Buffeted and baffled, with the gusty gales, 

Buffeted and baffled ” 

[ While CiNESiAS is repeating these last lines^ Peis- 
THETAiRUS comes behind him^ and gives him a 
flap wit% a huge pair of wings 
Cm. A pretty, civil joke indeed ! 

Bias. , What joke? 

I’m only buffeting you with the plumy sails, * 

I thought it was what you wanted. 

ClN. 


Well, that’s finel 
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Pretty respect for a master such as me, 

A leader of the band, that all the tribes 
Are ready to fight for, to bespeak him first. 

Peis. Well, weVe a little unfledged chorus here, 

That Leotrophides* hatched, poor puny nestlings, 
ril give ’em you for scholaft. 

• CiN. Ah, laugh on ! 

Laugh on ! but take may word for it, here I stay, 

'flu you provide me with a pair of wings, 

Proper to circumnavigate the skies. [Exit Ci.v- 

Peistheiairus is represented in the following scene, as a perfect master 
of his art ; amusing himself in angling and playing with a s upid, im- 
pudent young scoundrel ; sometimes twitching him in with a slight 
jerk of his hook, and again allowing him to run out to the full length 
of hisline. If any one passage were to be selected from the remains of 
Aristophanes, as particularly illustrative of the manner in which ha 
delights to exhibit character, perhaps it would be this ; it is not a 
serious .struggle for ascendency, such as he displays elsev^ here ; iu this 
instance, he shows Peisthetairus as a consummate practitioner, re- 
linquishing and reassuming it at pleasure. But this is one of lliose 
scenes which, to be thoroughly appreciated, would require to be 
developed in dramatic action by a superior comedian. The mere 
printed page, unless we .suppose the reader to bestow as much 
attention on it as an actor would dn in studying his part, u ill be 
found to convey a veiy confused and inadequate notion of it. 

The song with which the vSjjpophant enters, is said by the Scholiast to be 
from Alcseus ; it should seem more consonant to his character, to 
suppose it to be some modern parody or adaptation from one of the 
comedies of the time. 

Enter Sycophant, singing. 

<‘Tell us who the strai-fgers are, 

Gentle swallow. Birds of air, 
Party-coloured, poor and bare, 


• Cinesias was ridiculed for biff slight flimsy figure, adapted for flying ; 
Leotrophides, the Scholiast tells us, resembled him in this respect. 
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Tell us who the strangers are. 

Gentle swallow, tell me true.” 

Peis. Here’s a fine plague broke out. Sec yonder 
fellow 

Sauntering along this way, swaggering and singing. 

Svc. Ho ! gentle swallow ! I say, my gentle swallow 
'My gentle swallow ! how often must I call ? * 

Peis. Why, there it is ; the prodigal in the fable 
Seeking for swallows in a ragged coat. 

Syc. [in an arrogatit overhearing ione\ 

Who's he, that's set to serve out wings ? Where is he ? 
Peis. Tis I, but what do you want You should explain. 
Syc. Wings ! Wings ! You need not have asked me. 
Wings 1 want. 

Peis. Do you mean to fly for flannel to Pellene^ t 
Syc. [a little disconcerted at this allusion to his attire\ 

No, no ! But I’m employed .... I employ myself, 

In fact, among the allies and islanders ; 

Pm in the informing line. 

Peis, [in a tone of very grave irony ^ which the Sycophant, 
noUperceiving^ proceeds more fluently than before 
I wish }ou joy. 

Syc. And a mover and manager for prosecutions, 

111 ciiminal suits, and so forth, you understand me ; 

So I wish to equip myself with a pair of wings, 

To whisk about, and trounce the islanders. 

Peis. Would it be doing things in better form, 

To serve a summons flying, think ye ? 

. Syl. [not knowingmeery well what to make of him\. No, 
Not that, but just to avoid the risk of pirates, 

To return in company with a flight of cranes, 

- • 

* An expTcSsion of impatience in the original has-beeirhitheFto mistrans- 
lated. • 

t Pfcllene was famous for woollen stuff. Pieces of it were given as prizes 
at their public games 
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(As they do with the gravel in their gizzards), 

With a bellyful of lawsuits for my ballast. 

Peis, [in a grave^ primitive^ and someivhat twaddling tone^ 
intended to reanimate tJie impertinence of the Svcophant]. 
So, this is your employment ! A young man 
Like you, to be an informer^ Is it possible ? 

•Svc. Why shouldn’t it? I w'as never bred to labour. 
Peis. before\ But sure, there are other lawful occupa- 
, lions, 

In which a brisk young fellow, such as you, 

Might earn an honest, decent livelihood, 

In credit and goodwill, without informing. 

Svc. [thoroughly idhen in^ and thinking he has to deal iidth 
a mere silly well-meaning old man, becomes emphatically 
insolent]. 

Wings, my good fellow^ I wdngs I w^ant — not words. 

Peis. [drily\ I’m giving you wings, already. 

Syc. little puzzled and taken abaclPy What, with w’ords ? 

Is that your w'ay ? 

I’ns. [in a tone 0/ very gnive banter]. 

Yes, for mankind in general 

Are winged as it were, and brought to plume ihemSelves 
In different ways by speeches and discourse. 

Syc. [confused and putzled]. 

What, all? 

Peis, [as before]. I’ll give you a striking instance; 

You must have heard, yourself, elderly people 
Sitting conversing in tlie barber’s shop. 

And one says — ** Weil, Diitrephes has talked 
So much to my young man, he has brought him at last 
To plume himself in driving.” And another 
Says, that his son is q^ite amongst the clouds, 

Grown flighty of late, with studying tragedy. 

Syc. [with dt sort of hesitating laugh]. 

So, words are wings, you say. 
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Peis. No doubt of it. 

I say it, and I repeat it ; human nature 
Is marvellously raised and elevated 
By words. I was in hopes, that I might raise you 
By words of good advice, to another sphere ; 

"Jo live in an honest calling. 

Syc. \fuling himself bantered and beaten^ but reJii e and 
angr}^. 

But I won't though. 

Peis. [cooily\. Why, what will you do ? 

Syc. [sulkily at firsts but animating as he J>roceeds\. 

Why, I w'on^t disgrace my family, 
My father and my grandfather before him 
Served as informers ; and I’ll stick to it, , 

The profession. So, you’ll please'to hand ’em me out ; 

A pair of your best wings, vulture's or hawk’s, 

To fly to the Islands, with my summonses, 

And home again, to record them in the courts 
And out again, to the Islands. 

Peis. \in a tone of interest and sympathy^ as if he ivas 
himself an amateur desirous oj displaying his professional 
knowledge\ 


Yes, that’s w’ell, 

I understand ye, I think ; your metliod is, 

To be beforehand with ’em ? Your defendant, 

You get him cast for non-appearance, heh ?* — — 

Before he can arrive ; and finish him 
In bis absence, heh? 

Syc. [completely tak%n in, delighted — rubbing his hands]. 

By Jove, you’re up to it^ 

Peis. Then, whilst he’s sailing here you get the start. 
And fly, to pounce upon the property, * , 

To rummage out the chattels. , 

Syc. That’s the trick; 

The notion of it ! — I sec, you’re up to it. 
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A man must whisk about, here and away, 

J ust like a whipping-top. 

Ay, yes, youVe right, * 

I understand you — the instance is a good one. 

A whipping-top, you say. Well, by good luck 
Ihe here a capital slashing suit of wings, 
la serve ye, made of a cow-hide from Corcyra. 

Svc. O heaven ! what’s there ? a horsewhip ? 

, pEis. Wings, I tell ye, 

lb whisk ye about, to dog ye, and make ye fly. 

.Svc. Oh dear ! oh dear ! 

Plis. Scamper away, you scoundrel! 

Vanish, you vagabond f whisk yourself off! 
ril pay ye for your practices in the courts, 

Your pettiToggico rascalities. 


[to Hic atUndants\ 
Come bundh up the wings. 


\_Exit Svc. 
Let’s take ’em back. 


\Exeunt. 


l abujous nolioiis, respecting tlie^nkno.\n poitions of the world, seem 
to liuve been ncaily the same (or at least of the same chai^ctei) in 
the time of Aiistophanes a^i in the days of Sir John Mandeville. 

The marvels, of thcbC regions, known only to the Birds, are naturally 
expatiated upon by a Chorus of Birds, when released from the busi- 
ness of the stage and placed in immediate communication with the 
audience. But it will be seen, that by a strange coincidence those 
wonderful and remote objects have an unaccountable analogy to 
things and persons at Athens ; as in the following instance of the 
enormous tree, which by the botanists was considered as belonging 
to the sycophantic genus ; but which was vulgarly called a Cleo- 
nymus, W'hereas at Athens there happened ^o be a pet son precisely 
of the same name, “ Cleonymus,” equally distinguished for his 
size ; and having the same peculiarity of being classed among the 
Sycophants. And what js more singular, as the Athenian Cleonymus 
had lost»his shield in battle, it so happened that his vegetable 
counterpart wa^ a deciduous tree, with leaves of a scutiforni or 
shield-like shape, which it was also in the habit of losing. 

The aniistrophe is a romantic and mvsterious description of a junketing 
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public-house, which seems to have been in vogue ; but from which 
it was not safe to return to town after dusk. Orestes, an heroic 
name,, was also the name or the nickname of a noted robber (see 
“ Acharnians,” p. 77). It was reckoned extremely dangerous to 
meet a demigod after sunset. 

Chorus.— S rRorHE. 

We have flown, and we have run. 

Viewing marvels, many a one ; 

In every land beneath the sun. 

But, the strangest sight to see, 

Was a huge exotic tree, 

Growing, without heart cr pith, 

Weak and sappy, like a withe ; 

But, with leaves and boughs tvithal, , 

Comely, flourishing and tall. 

This the learned all ascribe 
To the sycophantic tribe ; 

But the natives there, like us, 

Call it a Cleon} mus. 

In the spring’s delightful hours, 

• It blossoms with rhetoric fiov/ers ; 

I saw it standing in the field, 

With leaves, in figure like a shield ; 

On the first tempestuous day, 

I saw it cast those leaves away. 

Antisirophe. 

There lies a region out of sight, 

Far witfiin the realm of night, 

Far from torch and candle light. 

There in feasts of meal ^nd wine, 

Men and demigods may join, • 

There they banquet, and they fline, 

Whilst the light of day prevails ; 
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At sunset, their assurance fails. 

If any mortal then presumes, 

Orestes, sallying from the tombs, ’ 

Like a fierce heroic sprite, 

Assaults and strips the lonely wight. 

% 

The .scene which follows may be conskiered as a short abstract of the 
mode in which clandestine political information is received, attended 
to, and dismissed. The informant presents himself with an extr.i- 
• Quinary display of precaution and apprehension ; he is received 
with eagerness and coidiality, attended to with great earnestness, 
interrupted only by some little ill-humour on the part of the man of 
business, when, in seeking for information, he is obliged to betray the 
want of it ; finally, he is dismissed with a sort of indilTereiice, 
approaching to derision, after having been thoioughly pumped and 
diained of his intelligence. 


Prometheus, Peisthet.\irus, Chorus. 

Pro. \enters muffled up^ pimping about him with a look of 
anxiety and suspicio?i\ 

Oh dear ! If Jupiter should chance to see me ! 

Where’s Peisthetairus ? Whefe ? 

Peis. ^Vhy, what’s all this? 

This fellow mufflfed up ? 

Pro. Do look behind me ; 

Is anybody watching ? any gods 
Following and spying after me ? 

Peis. No, none, 

None that I can see, there’s nobody. But you 1 
What are ye ? 

Pro. Tell me, what’s the time’ of day ? 

Peis. Why, noon, past noon ; but tell me, who are ye ? 
Speak. 

Pro. Mudh past, — how much ? 

Peis, \aside]. * Confound the fool, I say 

The insufferable blockhead I 
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Pro. How's the sky ? 

Open or overcast ? Are there any clouds ? 

Peis.* \aloud and angrify]. 

Be hanged ! 

Pro. Then I’ll disguise myself no longer. 

Peis. My dear Prometheus*! 

Pro. Hold your longue, I beg 

Don't mention my name ! If Jupiter should see me, 

Or overhear ye, I’m ruined and undone. 

But now, to give you a full complete account 
Of everything that’s passing, there in heaven — 

The present state of things But first I’ll trouble 

you 

To take the umbrella, and hold it overhead. 

Lest they should overlook us. 

Peis. What a thought ! 

Just like yourself! A true Promethean thought ! 

Stand under it, here ! Speak boldly; never fear. 

Pro. D’ye mind me ? 

Peis. Yes, I mind ye. Speak away. 

Pro. \€mphatically\ Jupiter’f ruined. 

Peis. Ruined ! How ? Since when 

Pro. From the first hour you fortified and planted 
Your atmospheric settlements. I?ver since, 

There's not a mortal offers anything 

In the shape of sacrifice. No smoke. of victims ! 

No fumes of incense I Absolutely nothing ! 

We’re keeping a strict fast — fasting perforce, 

PYom day to day — yie whole community. 

And the inland barbarous gods in the upper country 
Are broken out, quite mutinous and savage, 

With hunger and anger; threatening*to come down 
With all their force; if Jupiter refuses 
To open the ports, and allow them a free traffic 
For their entrails and intestines, as before. 
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Peis, [a little antwyed at being obliged to ask the questiofi]. 
What — are there other barbarous gods, besides, 

In the upper country ? 

Pro. Barbarous ? — to be sure ! 

They’re all of Execestides’s kindred.* 

Peis, [as before hesitating^ but ivitJi a sort of affected ease\ 
Well— but — the name now. The same barbarous deities — 
What name do you call ’em ? 

{surprised at PEiSTHErAiRus s ignorance\. 

Call them ! The Triball i I 
Peis, [giving vent to his irritation by a forced joke' . 

Ah ! well then, that accounts for our old saying : — 
Confound the Tribe of them ! 

Pro. [annoyed and drily\ Precisely so. 

But, now to business. Thus much, I can tell ye; 

That envoys will arrive immediately 
From Jupiter, and those upland wild Triballi, 

To treat for a peace. But, you must not consent 
To ratify or conclude, till Jupiter 
Acknowledges the sovereignty of the birds; 

Surrendering up to you, the soVereign queen. 

Whom you must marry. 

Peis. Why, what queen is that ? 

Pro. What queen? A most delightful charming girl, 
Jove’s housekeeper, that manages his matters. 

Serves out his thunderbolts, arranges everything; 

The constitutional laws and liberties, 

Morals and manners, the marine department. 

Freedom of speech, and threepence for thp juiies. 

Peis. Why, that seems all in alk 

Pro. Yes, everything, 

I tell ye, in having her, you’ve everything : 

* Noted elsewhere in this play as having no just claim to the rights of a 
citiseu. 
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I came down hastily, to say thus much \ 

I’m hearty, ye know; I slick to principle. 

Steady to the human interest — always was.* 

Peis. Yes ! we’re obliged to you for our roast victuals. 
Pro. And I hate these present gods, you know, most 
thoroughly. * * 

I need not tell you that. 

PEis.f [with a sort of half spieer\ No, no, you need not, 
You’re known of old, for an enemy to the gods. 

Pro. Yes, yes, like Timon, I'm a perfect Timon; 

Just such another. But I must be going ; 

Give me the umbrella; if Jupiter should see me, 

He'll think that I'm attending a procession.^ 

Peis. That's well, but don’t forget the folding chair, 

For a part of your disguise. Here, take it with*you. 

[Exeunt. 

Under the same form of a description of the wonders of tlie Terra 
Incognita, we have here again one of those pieces of personal satire 
peculiar to the ancient comedy. It is directed against Socrates and 
his school, including by name his friend Chaerephon. 

The uncleanly habits imputed to tffem (“w'herc baths and washing are 
forbidden”) will have been seen already alluded to in p. 249, 
(“unwashed and slovenly like so many Sobrates’s”) — but it is 
difficult to conceive what is the imjjutation conveyed, or alluded to, 
by describing them as engaged in the evocation of spirits. 

It is a question, which might form a curious subject of inquiry for those 
who have the means of prosecuting it, and who are better acquainted 
with the history of the Socratic school. 

Pisander seems to have been an object of the poet’s peculiar aversion ; 
in his first political comedy, “The Babylonians,” he had been 


• Prometheus had incurred the wrath of Jupiter by his kindness to man- 
kind in having bestowed on them the gift of fire. 

t Peisthetairus, who has learned all thdl he wanted to know, does no| 
care to lose his time in listening to professions of zeal and attachment. He 
contrives, however, to conclude civilly with a piece W obliging attention. 

X The Canoephoroi were followed by a person bearing an umbrella and a * 
folding chuir. 
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mentioned in company wiih two* others, as having given occasion 
to the origin of the war, by their extortion of compulsory presents 
from the subject States, an accusation which is repeated ii\ “The 
Lysistrata,” v. 490; again in “The Peace,” v. 396, his military 
pomp and arrogance are mentioned a'> objects of extreme disgU't 
and contempt, and it seems that he must have been the commander 
described at length in the Epirrema of the same comedy, mo«it 
splendidly caparisoned and foiemost in mnning away. lie had 
also been stigmatized by Eupolis as having been guilty of cowardly 
conduct. 

It seems that he is brought in heie, by-the-by, not as a followei 01 
disciple of Socrates, but in allusion to his want of military courage, as 
a person whose spirit zvanied to be raised, and who therefore naturally 
resorted to a place where spirits were raised, 

Chserephon was the most zealous admiier of Socrates ; he is recorded to 
have been a person of most singulai aspect. 

t 

Chorus. 

Beyond the navigable seas, 

I Amongst the fierce Antipodes, 

There lies a lake, obscure and holy, 

Lazy, deep, melancholy, 

^ Solitary, secret^ hidden, 

Where baths and washing are forbidden; 

Socrates, beside the brink. 

Summons frqpi the murky sink 
Many a disembodied ghost; 

And Pisander reached the coast, 

To raise the spirit, that he lost; 

With a victim, strange and new, 

A gawky earnest which he slew 


• “Two;" for by putting the participle m the dual, and transposing 
the verb and the proper name, the true metre of the fragment (the long 
•anapaest) may he restored. 

t A simile by juxtaposition indirectly expressed as when Adam is described 
tall and fair beneatfi a palm-tree and^ the gigantic warriors in Homer 
standing before the lofty gates. The indirect simile may be either beiutiful 
pr sublime, or, as in the present instance, ludicrous. 
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Like Ulysses— whereupon, 

The grizzly sprite of Chserephon 
Flitted round him ; and appeared 
With his eyebrows and his beard, 
Like a strange infernal fowl, 

Half a vampire, half an owl. 


It is usual wifh Aiistophanes to omit that explanation which a poet of 
the new comedy would have put into a soliloquy, or into |l con-* 
fidential conversation between the master and his slave. He gives 
his audience credit for being able to comprehend at once the 
previous views of the person whom he introduces. 

Neptune, the chief of the Embassy, in which Hercules and the barba- 
rous Triballian deity are joined wdth*him, has settled in his own 
mind a very satisfactory plan for the management of it. “ Hercules 
is my nephew, and of course looks up to me. He#will be easily 
managed, if I can appear to consult and advise exclusively with 
him. But I must begin by putting the Triballian wholly out of the 
question, as a ragamuffin whom we are both equally ashamed of. 
Otherwise, their understandings are so much upon a par, my poor 
nephew, I am sorry to say, is such a blockhead, that he and that 
beast, the Tiiballian, from the mere natural sympathy of their 
stupidity, will join and act together in spite of me.” He accordingly 
begins wnih the 'I riballian, by s#ttling his dress for him, and as soon 
asiie has disposed of him, and set him down, as an iinproduceable 
ruffian, he turns round to consult Hercules, jvho makes a stupid 
answer. Neptune, like a kind uncle, endeavours quietly and calmly 
to set him right. Up to this poiftt everything appears promising; 
but Neptune, alas ! is deficient in presence of mind, he is encumbered 
with his dignity ; and above all, in the person of Peisthetairus, he 
is opposed to a politician, infinitely his superior in resources and 
address. They advance within sight of Peisthetairus, who affects 
not to notice them, and remains looking down among the dishes, 
apparently occupied with his sauces. Neptune, of course, advances 
no farther, but regains with a decided attitude and look of dignity, 
ready to meet his eye, as soon as it shall be raised to encounter his. 
Ui^fortunately, however, he is so much occupied with his own 
attitude, and with the look which se^ms to say — “ well, sir, now 
you’re at leisure,” — that he omits to restrain Hercftles, who, more 
impatient and indignant, presses forward wilii an announcement of 
their arrival, calculated, as ne thinks, to rouse and astonish PeiSthe- * 
tairus; failing in his attempt to make an impresnon, and feeling 
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himself at a loss, he remains exposed to the influence of his natural 
instincts, which attract him towards the pans and dishes. Hence, a 
conversation is begun, a recognition takes place, the ice Is broken, 
and the negotiation opened ; while Neptune is left with his dignity 
in the background. 

Neptune, the Triiullian Envoy, Hercules. 

Nep. There's Nephelococcugia, that’s the town, 

The point we’re bound to, with our embassy. 

\turnmg to the Triballian] 

But you I What a figure have ye made yourself! 

What a way to wear a mantle ! slouching off 
From the left shoulder 1 hitch it round, I tell ye, 

On the right side. For shame — come — so ; that's better. 
These folds, too, bundled up. There, throw them round 
fiven and easy — so. Why, you’re a savage, 

A natural born savage. Oh ! democracy ! 

What will it bring us to ? When such a ruffian 
Ls voted into an embassy! 

'I'ki. [to Neptune, 7^’ho is pnllhig his dress about.'] 
‘Come, hands off ! 

Hands off! 

Nep. Keep quiet, I tell ye, and hold your tongue, 
For a very beast : in all niy life in heaven, 

I never saw such another — Hercules, 

I say, what shall we do ? What should you think ? 

Her. What would I do? What do I think? I’ve told 
you 

Already .... I think to throttle him — the fellow, 

Whoever he is^ that’s keeping us blockaded. 

Nep. Yes, my good friend; but we were sen^ you 
know, 

To treat for a peace. Our embassy is for peace. 

Her. That mates no differeftce ; or if it does, 

It makes me long to throttle him the more.. 
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Peis, [rery busy^ affecting not to see them\ 

Give me the Silphium spice. Where's the cheese-grater > 
Bring cheese here, somebody! Mend the charcoal fire. 
Her. Mortal, we greet you and hail you ! Three 
of us — 

Three deities. 

Peis, \ 7 vithout looking up\. But I’m engaged at pres(»nt- 
A little busy, you see, mixing my sauce. 

Her. Why sure ! How can it be ? what disl^ is 
this.^ 

Birds seemingly I 

Peis, \7vith0ut looking up\ Some individual birds, 
Opposed to the popular democratic *birds, 

Rendered themselves obnoxious. 

Her. So, you've plucked them, 

And put them into sauce, provisionally ? 

Peis, \lookhig up\. Oh! bless me, Hercules, I’m quite 
glad to see you. 

What brings you here ? 

Her. We’re come upon an embassy 

From heaven, to put an end to^this same war .... 

Serv. \to Peisthetairus]. 

The cruet’s empty, our oil is out. 

Peis. • No matter. 

Fetch more, fetch plenty, I tell ye. We shall want it. 

Her. For, in fact it brings no benefit to us, 

The continuance of the war prolonging it ; 

And you yourselves, by being on good terms 
Of harmony with the gods .... why, for the future, 
You’d never need to know, the want of rain, 

For water in your tanks ; and we could serve ye 
With reasonable, seasonable weather, 

According as you wished it, wet or dry. 

And this is our commission coming here, 

As envoys, with authority to treat. 
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Peis. Well, the dispute, you know, from the beginning, 
Did not originate with us. The wslt 
(If we could hope in any way to bring you 
To reasonable terms) might be concluded. 

Our wishes, I declare it, are for peace. 

If the same wish prevails upoTi your part, 

'I'be arrangement in itself, is obvious, 

A retrocession on the part of Jupiter, 

The birds, again to be reintegrated 
In their estate of sovereignty. This seems 
The fair result ; and if we can conclude, 

I shall hope to see the ambassadors to supper. 

Her. Well, this seems satisfactory ; I consent. 

Nep. [/tf Hercules]. What’s come to ye? What do ye 
mean ? Are ye gone mad ? 

You glutton ; would you ruin your own father, 

Depriving him of his ancient sovereignty ? 

Peis.* [to Neptune]. Indeed ! And would not it be a 
better method 

For all you deities, and confirm your power, 

To leave the birds to manage things below ? 

You sit there, muffled in your clouds above, 

While all mankind are shifting, skulking, lurking, 

And perjuring themselves here out of sight. 

Whereas, if you w’ould form a steady strict 
Alliance with the Birds, when any man 
{ Using the common old familiar oath — 

By Jupiter and the crow") t forswore himself, 
i'he crow would pick his eyes out, for hjs pains. 

N EP. Well, that seems plausible — that’s fairly put. 

Her. I think so, too. 


• Peisthetainis will# the civil, good-humoured sneer of a superior under- 
standing. 

t See p. 204 and note. 
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Peis. \io the Tribalman]. Well, what say you? 

Trib. Say true.* 

PEis.tiYes. He consents, you see! But I’ll explain 
now 

The services and good offices we could do you. 

Suppose a mortal made a vovr, <5or instance, 

To any of you ; then he delays and shuffles, 

And says “ the gods are easy creditors.” 

In such a case, we could assist ye, I say, 

To levy a fine. 

Nep. \open to conviction^ but anxious to proceed cn su^’e 
ground\ 

How would you do it? ' Tell me. 

Peis. Why, for example, when he’s counting money, 

Or sitting in the bath, we give the warrant 
To a pursuivant of ours, a kite or magpie ; 

And they pounce down immediately, and distrain 
Cash or apparel, money or money’s worth, 

To twice the amount of your demand upon him. 

Her. Well, I’m for giving up the sovereignty, 

For my part. 

Nep. [convinced^ but wishing to avoid responsibility^ by 
voting last\. 

The Triballian, w.bat says he ? 

Her. \aside to the Triballian, showing his fist]. 

You, sir ; do you want to be well banged or not ? 

Mind, how you vote ! Take care how you provoke me. 
Trib. Yaw, yaw. Goot, goot. 

Her. He’s of the same opinion. 

* Nep. Then, since ybu’re both agreed, I must agree. 


* It is singular that these two syllables arc the last syllables Oi the word 
sentence), in his own language, bj' which the TribalMan expresses his 
consent 

t Feisthetairus very vohtbiy-i-^ie at Ms ease, 
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Her. [shouting to Peisthetairus, the negotiators having 
withdraivn to consult at the extremity of the stage]. 

Well, you ! we’ve settled this concern, you see, • 

About the sovereignty ; we’re all agreed. 

Peis. Oh faith, there’s one thing more, I recollect, 

Before we part ; a point thaf I must mention. 

• As for dame Juno, we’ll not speak of her ; 

I’ve no pretensions, Jupiter may keep her; 

, Bi]t, for that other queen, his manager, 

The sovereign goddess, her surrender to me 
Is quite an article indispensable. 

Nep.* Your views, I find, are not disposed for peace : 

We must turn homewards. 

Peis. As you please, so be it. 

Cook, mind what you’re about there with the sauce ; 

Let’s have it rich and savoury, thicken it up ! 

Her. How now, man? Neptune! are you flying oft? 
Must we remain at war, here, for a woman ? 

Nep. But, what are we to do ? 

Her. Do ? Why, make peace. 

NEP.t I pity you really !•! feel quite ashamed 
And sorry to see you ; ruining yourself! 

If anything should happen to your father, 

After surrendering the sovereignty, 

What’s to become of you ? When you yourself 
Have voted away your whole inheritance : 

At his decease, you must remain a beggar. 

Peis, [aside to Hercules]. Ah there ! I thought so ; he’s 
coming over ye ; ^ 

Step here a moment I Let me speak to ye ! 

Your uncle’s chousing you, my poor dear friend, 


• Neptune with gravity and dignity. 

t Neptune in great wrath, like a grave uncle scolding a great fool of a 
liephew. 
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You’ve not a farthing’s worth of expectation, 

From what your father leaves. Ye can’t inherit 
By law : yt're illegitimate, ye know. 

Her. Heigh-day 1 Why, what do you mean ? 

Peis. I mean the fact! 

Your mother was a foreigner; Slinen^a 
Ts counted an heiress, everybody knows ; 

How could that be, supposing her own father 
To have had a lawful heir ? 

Her. But, if my father 

Should choose to leave the property to me, 

In his last will. 

Peis. The law would cance'l it ! 

And Neptune, he that’s using all his influence 
To work upon ye, he’d be the very first 
To oppose ye, and oust ye, as the testators brother. 

I’ll tell ye what the law says, Solon’s law : 

“ A foreign heir shall not succeed,* 

Where there are children of the lawful breed : 

But, if no native heir there be, 

The kinsman nearest iif degree 
* Shall enter on the property.” 

Her. Does nothing come to me, then? Nothing at all, 
Of all my father leaves ? • 

Peis. Nothing at all, 

I should conceive. But you perhaps can tell me. 

Did he, your father, ever take ye with him. 

To get ye enrolled upon the register ? , 

Her. No, truly I . ^. . . thought it strange, . . . he . . . 
never did. 

* Memory must have been in the earliest times the sole repositoiy of 
knowledge of every kind. Every means therefore of assistance to the 
memory was most carefully cultivated. Amongst other instances, in order 
to facilitate the requisite knowledge and recollection hf them, the Laws 
themselves were composed and recorded in a metrical form. Hence the 
same word in Greek signifies both a San^ and a Law. 
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Peis. Well, but don’t think things strange. Don’t stand 
there, stammering, 

Puzzling and gaping. Trust yourself to me, 

’Tis I must make your fortune after all ! 

If you’ll reside and settle |mongst us here, 

I'll make you chief commander among the birds, 

Oaptain, and Autocrat and everything. 

Here you shall domineer and rule the roast, 

• With splendour and opulence and pigeon’s milk. 

Her. [in a more audible voice^ and in a formal decided 
tone*\ 

I agreed with you before : I think your argument 
U nanswerable. I shall vote for the surrender. 

Peis, [lo Neptune]. And what say you? 

Nep. [firmly and vehemently\ Decidedly I dissent. 

Peis, Then it depends upon our other friend. 

It rests with the Triballian, what say you ? 

'J'ki. Me tell you ; pretty girl, grand beautiful queen, 

CiNC him to birds. 

Her. Aye, give her up, you mean. 

Nep. Mean! He know! nothing about it. Hq means 
nothing 

But chattering like a magpie. 

PEis.t * Well the magpies.” 

He means, the magpies or the birds in general. 

The republic of the birds — their government — 

That the surrender should be made to them. 

Nep. [in great wraili\. Well, settle it yourselves; amongst 
yourselves ; , 

In your own style : I’ve nothing more to say. 


• They had withdrawn apart, and their previous conversation was sup- 
posed not td have been audible to Neptune and the Triballian, whose 
by-play might have consisted in Neptune's formal attempts to soothe and 
gain the Triballian, who would only shrug up his shoulders. • 

t Peisthetairus being sure of his point, amuses himself with arguing non- 
sensically to provoke Neptune. • 
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Her. [to Peisthetairus]. 

Come, ^\e’re agreed in fact, to grant your terms ; 

But you must come, to accompany us to the sky ; 

To take back this same queen, and the other matters. 

Peis, [very quietly . It ^^agpens lucky enough, with this 
provision 

For a marriage feast. It seems prepared on purpose. 

Her. Indeed, and it does. Suppose in the meanwhile, 

I superintend tlie cooker)^, and turn the roast, 

^^1lile you go back together. 

Nep. [icith a start of surprise and dis^ust\ Turn the 
roast ! , 

k pretty employment! Won’t you go with us? 

Her. No, thank ye ; I’m mighty comfortable here. 

Peis. Come, give me a mariiage robe ; I must be going. 

VVe have heie another satyric song, of the same fanciful humour as the 
preceding, descriptive of imaginary wonders in an unknown world. 
In the last instance, the poet had exhibited a caricature of the 
Socratic school of philosophy. The same vein of ridicule is now 
directed agaii.st another novelty, tending equally, in the opinion 
of the poet (more just in this ^Iian in the preceding instance) 
to pit)duce an undcsir.'ible change in the general character of the 
naiiun. 

Meicenary piofessors and teachers of rhetoric, for the most part 
forei^neis (tlie Gorgias for instance Here mentioned was a Sicilian), 
bad of late been received and encouiaged in Athens. Their- public 
exhibitions, which were generally resorted to, had operated as an 
incentive to the natural propensity of the Athenian people, already 
more than enough disptjsed to divert their attention to the unpro- 
ductive pursuits of litigation and speechifying. While at the same 
time their private lessons (the course of instruction by which they 
engaged to communicate the secrets of their art, and to form young 
practitioners) were purchased in some instances at an enormous 
price, by young men of wealth aspiring to political eminence and 
celebrity. * 

Chorus. 

Along the Sycophantic shore, 

And where the savage tribes adore 
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The waters of the Clepsydra,* * * § 

There dwells a nation, stern and strong, 

Armed with an enormous tongue, 

Wherewith they smite and slay : f 

W ith their tongue?, they reap and sow, 

And gather all the fruits J that grow. 

The vintage and the grain ; 

Gorgias is their chief of pride, 

And many more there be beside 
Of mickle might and main. 

Good they iiever teach, nor show 
But how to work men harm and woe, 

• Unrighteousness and wrong; 

And hence the custom doth arise, 

When beasts are slain in sacrifice. 

We sever out the tongue. § 

It iias been already observed, that this play, in the success of which, as 
a sedative to the popular insanity, the higher ordeis of rhe com- 
munity were essentially inferested, was exhibited with a singular 
recklessnes-s of expense. 

The conciuding*scene seems to have been equal in magnincence to those 
of the most gorgeous tr^gedies ; and it is remarkable that in the 
paS'.age immediately following, contrary to the invariable custom of 
the poet, there is no tinge of burlesque. The poet has throughout, 
as a pottj imitated the style of .Sophocles ; while under his direction, 
as the manager of a comic drama, the actor who personated Peis- 
thetairus, must have been instructed to reduce the scene to the level 
of comedy, by his airs and gestures characteristic of unaccustomed 
dignity and authority. It must have beei^a very delicate and amusing 


* The Clepsydra, or w^ter-clock, marked the time allotted to each advo- 
cate. It was a prominent object in the Courts of Justice. The name also 
belonged to certe^n streams and springs, 

t Dangerous as accusers. 

X Their salaries and profits. 

§ This sacrificial form was pecuUar to the Athenians. 
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piece of acting. An elderly man, a sharp, thorough -going fellow — 
to see him 

^ Assume the god, 

Affect to nod, 

And seem to shake the spheres 1 

Tlie choral songs which follow are of^a peculiar and by no means ob- 
vious character, which it is rather difficult to define, and not very 
easy to express in imitation. In the comedy of “ The Peace ” \v.? 
have a rustic Epiihalamium, perfectly rustic, and probably not very 
different from the rustic extempore poetry of the same race at the 
present day. But in this instance we have a town Epithalamiufii, 
such as w'e may suppose to have been composed and perpetrated in 
honour of the nuptials of the more noble and wealthy families in 
Athens. The vulgar town poet is anxious to exhibit his education 
by imitating and borrowing passages fromdhe most approved lyrical 
poets, but at the same time reduces all their imagery and expressions 
to the natural level of his own dulness. Thus maintainipg, in the 
verse itself, that balance of the ludicrous and sublime, which in the 
first part of the scene had resulted from the contrast of the poetry 
and the action. 

Some parts of the Epithalamium of Catullus (see v. icx) and the fol- 
lowing stanzas) are evidently a humorous imitation of the vulgar 
Epithalamia at Rome. Under cover of this character, he amused 
himself at the expense of his new mariied friends. 

« 

Harbinger or Herald, announcing the approach 
of Peisthetairus. • 

O fortunate ! O triumphant 1 0 beyond 

All power of speech or thought, supremely blest, 

Prosperous happy birds I Behold your king, 

Here in his glorious palace ! Mark his entrance, 
Dazzling all eyes, resplendent as a star ; 

Outshining all the golden lights, that beam 
From the rich roof, even as a summer sun, 

Or brighter than the sun, blazing at noon. 

He comes ; and at his side a female form 
Of beauty ineffable ; wielding on high, 

In his right hand, the winged thunderbolt, 

Jove’s weapon. While the fumes of incense spread 
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Circling around, and subtle odours steal 
Upon the senses from the wreathed smoke, 

Curling and rising in the tranquil air. 

See, there he stands I Now must the sacred Muse 
Give with auspicious words her welcome due. 

Semichorus. 

Stand aside and clear the ground, 

Spreading in a circle round 
With a worthy welcoming ; 

To salute our noble king 
In his splendour and his pride, 

Coming hither, side by side, 

•With his happy lovely bride. 

O the fair delightful face ! 

What a figure ! What a grace ! 

What a presence ! What a carriage ! 

What a noble worthy marriage. 

Let the birds rejoice and sing, 

At the wedding of the king: • 

Happy to congratulate 
Such a blessing Jo the State. 

Hymen, Hymen, Ho 1 

Jupiter, that god sublime, 

When the Fates, in former time, 

Matched him with the Queen of Heaven, 

At a solemn banquet given. 

Such a feast was held above ; 

And the charming God of Love, 

Being present in command, 

As a Bridesman took his stand, 

With the golden reins in hand. 

Hymen, Hymen, Ho 1 
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Peis.* I accept and approve the marks of your love, 

Vour music and verse I applaud and admire. 

But rouse your invention, and raising it higher, 

Describe me the terrible engine of Jove, 

'I'he thunder of earth and the thunder above. 

The reader may have alieaJy ob.ser>ed, that in more than one instance 
the poet diiects the attention of Iris audience to the lavish expen- 
diture of the Choregus. This seems to have been the object of the 
following lines, introductory to a new display of theatrical thunder 
manufactured upon an improved principle. 


Chohv^. 

O dreaded bolt of heaven. 

The clouds with horror cleaving. 

And ye terrestrial thunders deep and low 
Closed in the subterranean caves t below, 
That even at this instant growl and rage, 
Shaking with awful sound this earthly stage ; 
Our king by you has gained his due ; 

By your assistance, yours alone. 

Everything is made his own, 

Jove’s dominion and his throne; 

And his happiness and pride, 

His delightful lovely bride. 

Hymen, Hymen, Ho! 

Peisthetairus. 

Birds of ocean and of air, 

Hither in a troop repair, 


* Peisthetairus puts an end to their nonsense f^iih condescension and 
afifability. 

f Caves of the theatre. 
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To the royal ceremony, 

Our triumphant matrimony ! 

Come for us to feast and feed ye 
Come to revel, dance, and sing I— 
Lovely creature 1 Lft me lead ye 
Hand in hand, and wing to wing. 
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CE DIPUS Tyrannus. 


DRAMATIS 

(Ldipus, King of Thehes. 
JoCASXA, Wife of (Ediptu. 
CnEON, Brother to Jocaeta. 
Ttresias, a Blind Prophet of 
Thehes, 

A Shepherd, from Corinth. 

A Messenger. 


PERSONS. 

An Old Shepherd, / omcrZy 
belonging to Laius. 

High Priest of J upiter. 

Chorus, composed of the Priests 
and Ancient Men of Thehes^ 
Theban YouihSf Children of 
(EdipvSf Attendants^ d'C, 


SCENE, — ^Thebes, before the Palace of CEdipuSt 


ACT L 
Scene I. 

CEdipus, High Priest of Jupiter. 

CEdipus. O my loved sons ! the youthful progeny 
Of ancient Cadmus, wherefoi*e sit you here 
And suppliant thus, with sacred boughs adorned, 
Crowd to our altars ? Frequent sacrifice 
And prayers and sighs and sorrows fill the land* 

I could have sent to learn the fatal cause ; 

But see, your anxious sovereign comes himself 
To know it aU from you : behold your king, 
Benowned CEdipus ; do thou, old man. 
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For best that office suits thy years, inform me, 

Why you are come ; is it the present ill 
That calls you here, or dread of future woe 1 
Hard were indeed the heart that did not feel 
For grief like yours, and pity such distress : 

If there be aught that (Edipjis can do 
To serve his people, know me for your friend. 

Priest. O king ! thou seest what numbers throng thy 
altars ; 

Here, bending sad beneath the weight of years, 

The hoary priests, here crowd the chosen youth • 

Of Thebes, with these a weak and suppliant train 
Of helpless infants, last in me behold 
The minister of Jove : far off thou seest 
Assembled multitudes, with laurel tirowned, 

To where Minerva’s hallowed temples rise 
Frequent repair, or where- Ismenus laves • 
Apollo’s sacred shrine ; too well thou knowst 
Thy wretched Thebes, with dreadful storms oppressed, 
Scarce lifts her head above the whelming flood ; 

The teeming earth her blasted harvest mourns. 

And on the barren plain the flocks and herds 

Unnumbered perish ; dire abortion thwarts 

The mother’s hopes, and painful she brings forth 

The half-formed infant ; baleful pestilence 

Hatlf laid our city waste, the fiery god 

Stalks o’er deserted Thebes ; whilst with our groans 

Enriched, the gloomy god of Erebus 

Triumphant smiles. O CEdipus ! to thee 

We bend ; behold these youths, with me they kneel, 

And suppliant at thy altars sue for aid. 

To thee the first of men, and only less 
Than them whose favour thou alone canst gain, 

The gods above ] thy wisdom yet may heal 
The deep-felt wouijds, and make the powers divine 
Propitious to us. Thebes long since to thee 
Her safety owed, when from the Sphynx delivered 
Thy grateful people saw thee, not by man 
But by the gods instructed, save the land : • 

Now then, thou best of kings, assist us n^w. 

Oh I by some mortal or immortal aid 
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Now succour the distress ! On wisdom oft, 

And prudent counsels in the hour of ill, 

Success awaits. O dearest prince ! support, « 
Relieve thy Thebes ; on thee, its saviour once, 
Again its calls. Now, if thou wouldst not seo 
The mem’ry perish of thy foyner deeds, 

Let it not call in vain, but rise, and save ! 

With happiest omens once and fair success 
We saw thee crowned : oh ! be thyself again, 

. And may thy will and fortune be the same ! 

• If thou art yet to reign, O king ! remember 
A sovereign's riches is a peopled realm ; 

For what will ships or lofty towers avail 
Unarmed with men to guard and to defend them ] 
(Edi. O my unhappy sons ! too well I know 
Your sad estate. I know the woes of Thebes ; 
And yet amongst you lives not such a wretch 
As CEdipus ; for oh 1 on me, my children, 

Your sorrows press. Alas ! I feel for you 
My people, for myself, for Thebes, for all ! 

Think not I slept regardless of 5"our ills ; 

Oh no ! with many a tear I wept your fate. 

And oft in meditation deep revolved 
H^>w best your peace and safety to restore : 

Tile only medicine that my ihoughts could find 
I have administered : MenaBceus’ son. 

The noble Creon, went by my command 
To Delphos from Apollo's shrine, to know 
What must be done to save this wretched land : 
'Tis time he were returned : I wonder much 
At his delay. If, when he comes, your king 
Perform not all the god enjoins, then say 
He is the worst of men. 

Priest. O king ! thy words 

Are gracious, and if right these youths inform 
me, * 

Creon is here. 

(Edi. 0 Phoebus ! grant he come 

With tidings cheerful as the smile he wears I 
Priest. He i^ the messenger of good ; for dC0| 
Hii brows ftre crowned with laurel 
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Gj^Di. We shall soon 

Be satisfied : he comes. 


Scene II. 

Creon, (Edipus, IPriest, Chorus. 

(Edi. My dearest Creon, 

Oh ! say, what answer bearst thou from the god : 

Or good, or ill ? 

Creon. Good, very good ; for know, 

Tlie worst of ills, if rightly used, may prove 
The means of happiness. 

(Edi. What sa3.'s my friend ? 

This answer gives me nought to hope or fear. 

Creon. Shall we retire, or would you that I speak 
In public here? 

(Edi. Before them all declare it ; 

Their woes sit heavier on me than my own. 

Creon, Then mark what I have heard : the god 
commands 

That instant we drive forth the fatal cause 
Of this dire pestilence, nor nourish here 
The accursed monster. 

(Em. Who? What monster? How 

Kemove it ? 

(’reon. Or by banishment, or death. 

Life must be given for life ; for yet his blood 
Bests on the city, 

(Edi. W'hose ? What means the god ? 

Creon. O king ! before thee Laius ruled o’er Thebes. 
(Edi. I know he did, though I did ne’er behold him. 
Creon. Laius was slain, and on his murderers, 

So Pheebus says, we must have vengeance. 

(Edi. ^ Where, 

Where are the murderers ? Who shall trace the guilt 
Buried so long in silence? 

Creon. Here, he said, 

E’en in this land, what’s sought for may be found, 

But truth unsearched for seldom comes to 'light. 
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CEdi. How did he fall, and where ] — at home, 
abroad ? ^ 

Died he at Thebes, or in a foreign land ] 

Creon. He left his palace, fame reports, to seek 
Some oracle ; since that, we ne'er beheld him. 

But did no messenger return ? Not one 
Of all his train, of whom we might inquire 
•Touching this murder ? 

Okeon. One, and one alone, 

C^ame back, who, flying, 'scaped the general slaughter. 
But nothing save one little circumstance 
Or knew, or e’er related. 

tKoi. What was that ? 

Much may be learned from that. A little dawn 
Of light appearing m*iy discover all. 

Okeon. Laius, attacked by robbers, and oppressed 
By nuirtbers, fell. Such is his tale. 

Q^di. Would they — 

Would robbers do so desperate a deed. 

Unbribed and unassisted ? 

Creon. So, indeed. 

Suspicion wliispered then. But — Laius dead— 

No friend was found to vindicate the wrong. 

GCdi. But what strange cause could stop inquiry 
thus • 

Into the murder of a* king? 

Creon. * The Sphynx. 

Her dire enigma kept ou^' thoughts intent 
On present ills, nor gave us time to seai*ch 
The past mysterious deed. 

(Eni. Myself will try 

Soon to unveil it. Thou, Apollo, well, 

And well hast thou, my Creon, lent thy aid. 

Your (Edipus shall now perform his part. 

Yes, I will fight for Phoebus and my ^lountiy. \ 
And so I ought. For not to friends alone. 

Or kindred, owe I this, but to myself. 

Who murdered him^ perchance would murder me I 
His cause is mine. Wherefore, my children, rise; 
Take hence yo^^ suppliant boughs, and summon here 
The race of Cadmus — my assembled people. 
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Nought shall be left untried. Apollo leads, 

And we shall rise to joy, or sink for ever. 

Pkies'I. Haste, then, my sons, for this we hither 
came : 

About it quick, and may the god who sent 

This oracle, protect, defend, apd save us ! [ExeuuL 


Chorus. 

Strophe I. 

0 thou great oracle divine ! 

Who didst to happy Thebes remove 
From Delphi’s golden shrine, 

And in sweet sounds declare the will of J ove. 
Daughter of hope, oh 1 soothe my soul to rest. 
And calm the rising tumult in my breast. 

Look down, 0 Phcebus ! on thy loved abode. 
Speak, for thou knowst the dark decrees of fato. 
Our present and our future state. 

O Delian ! be thou still our healing god ? 

Anfistrop/ie i. 

Minerva, first on thee I call,*’ 

Daughiler of Jove, immortal maid. 

Low beneath thy feet we fall : 

Oh ! bring thy sister Dian to our aid. 

Goddess of Thebes, from thy iioaperial throne 
Look with an eye of gentle pity down ; 

And thou, far-shooting Phoebus, once the friend 
Of this unhappy, this devoted land. 

Oh ! now, if ever, let thy hand 
Once more stretched to save and to defend 1 

ff 

Strophe 2 . 

Great Thebes, my sons, is now no more ; 

She falls and ne’er again shall rise. 

Nought can her health or stren^h restora, 

The mighty nation sinks, she droops, she cues. 
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Stripped of her fruits, behold the barren earth— 
The half-formed infant struggles for a birth. 

The mother sinks unequal to her pain : ^ 

Whilst quick as birds in airy circles fly, 

Or lightnings from an angry sky, 

Crowds press on crowds to Pluto's dark domain* 

• Antistrophe 2. 

Behold what heaps of wretches slain, 

Llnburied, unlamented lie, 

Nor parents now nor friends remain 
To grace their deaths with pious obsequy. 

The aged matron and the blooming wife, 

Cling to the altars*— sue for added life. 

With sighs and groans united Pa3ans rise ; 

Re-e(^ioed, still doth great Apollo’s name 
Their sorrows and their wants proclaim. 

Frequent to him ascends the sacrifice. 

Stroplie 3. 

Haste then, Minerva, beauteous maid, 

Descend in this afflictive hour, 

H^^ste to thy dying peojle’s aid. 

Drive hence this baneful, this destructive power ! , 
Who comes not armed with hostile sword or shield. 
Yet strews with many a corse th' ensanguined field ; 
To Amphitrite’s wide extending bed 

Oh 1 drive him, goddess, from thy favourite land, 
Or let him, by thy dread command, 

Bury in Thracian waves his ignominious head. 

Antistrophe 3. 

Father of all, immortal Jove! • 

Oh 1 now thy fiery terrors send ; 

From thy dreadful stoics above 
Let lightnings blast him and let thunders rend 
And thou, O Lydian king ! thy aid impart ; 

Send from tJhy golden bow, th' unerring dart ; 
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Smile, chaste Diana, on this loved abode, 

Whilst Theban Bacchus joins the maddening throng, 
O god wine and mirth and song 1 
Now with thy torch destroy the base inglorious god. 

\Ex^\ini. 


ACT IL 
Scene I. 

CEdipus, Chorus. People, assembled. 

CEdi. Your pmyers are heard : and if you will obey 
Your king, and hearken to his words, you soon 
Shall find relief ; myself will he^al your woes. 

I Wcxs a stranger to the dreadful deed. 

A stranger e’en to the report till now : 

And yet without some traces of the crime 
I should not urge this matter ; therefore hear me^ 

I speak to all the citizens of Thebe.s, 

Myself a citizen — observe me well : 

If any ^now the murderer of Laius, 

Let him reveal it ; 1 command you all. , 

But if restrained by dread of punishment 
He hide the secret, let him fear no more ; 

For nought but exile sliall attend the crime 
Whene’er confessed ; if by a foreign hand 
The horrid deed was done, wdio points him out 
Commands our thanks, and meets a sure reward ; 

But if there be who knows the murderer, 

And yet conceals him from us, mark his fate, 

'Which hero 1 do pronounce: Let none receive 
Throughout my kingdom, none hold converse with him, 
Nor offer prayer, nor sprinkle o’el- his head 
The sacred cup ; let him be driven from all, 

By all abandoned, and by all accursed, 

For so the Delphic oracle declared ; ^ 
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And therefore to the gods I pay this duty 
And to the dead. Oh ! may the guilty wretch, 
Whether alone, or by his impious friends • 

Assisted, he performed the horrid deed, 
l)enied the common benefits of nature, 

Wear out a painful life ! And oh I if here, 

Within my palace, I conceaT the traitor, 
pn me and mine alight the vengeful curse I 
To you, my people, I commit the care 
Of this important business ; Tis my cause, 

The cause of Heaven, and your expiring counlry. 
E’en if the god had nought declared, to leave 
This crime imexpiated were most ungrateful. 

He was the best of kings, the best of men ; 

That sceptre now is mine which Laius bore ; 

His wife is mine ; so would his children be 
Did any live ; and therefore am I bound, 

E’en as he were my father, to revenge him. 

Yes, I will try to find this murderer, 

1 owe it to the son of Labdacus, 

To Polydorus, Cadmus, and tllb race 
If great Agenor. Oh ! if yet there are. 

Who will not join me in the pious deed, 

Erom such may earth withhold her annual store, 
And barren be their bed, ^leir life most wretched, 
And their death cruel Jis the pestilence , 

That wastes our city I But on you, my Thebans, 
Who wish us fair success, may justice smile 
Propitious, and the gods for ever bless ! 

Chor. O king ! thy imprecations unappalled 
I hear, and join thee, guiltless of the crime, 

Nor knowing who committed it. The god 
Alone, who gave the oracle, must clear 
Its doubtful sense, and point out the offender. 

CEm. ’Tis true. But who shall force the pow’ers 
divine • 

To speak their hidden purpose 1 

Chor. * One thing more, 

If I might speak. • 

(Edi. Say on, whatever thy mind 

Shall dictate tS thee* 
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Choe. As amongst the gods 

All-knowing Phcebus, so to mortal men 
Doth sage Tiresias in foreknowledge sure 
Shine forth pre-eminent. Perchance his aid 
Might much avail us. 

CEdi. Creon did suggest 

The same expedient, and by^iis advice 
Twice have I sent for this Tiresias ; much 
I wonder that he comes not. 

Chor. *Tis most fitting 

\V e do consult him ; for the idle tales 
Which rumour spreads are not to be regarded. 

CEdi. What are those tales? for nought should we 
despise. 

Chor. ’Tis said some travellers did attack the king 
It is; but still no proof appears. 

Chor. And y,et, 

If it be so, thy dreadful execration 
Will force the guilty to confess. 

(Edi. Oh no ! 

Who fears not to commit the crime will ne’er 
Be frightened at the curse that follows it. 

Chor. Behold he comes, who will discover all, 

The holy prophet. See ! they lead him hither; 

He knows the truth and will ijeveal it to us. 


Scene II. 

Tiresias, (Edipus, Chorus. 

(Edi. O sage Tiresias, thou who knowest all 
That can be known, the things of heaven above 
And earth below, whose mental eye beholds, 

Blind as thou art, the state of dying Thebes, 

And weeps her fate,* to thee we look for aid. 

On thee alone for safety we depend. 

This answer, which perchance thou hast not heard, 
Apollo gave : the plague, he said, shotild cease 
When those who murdered Laius were discovered 
And paid the forfeit of their crime b^ daatli 
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Or banishment. Oh ! do not then conceal 
Aught that thy art prophetic from the flight 
Of birds or other omens may disclose. * 

Oh ! save thyself, save this afflicted city, 

Save (Edipus, avenge the guiltless dead 
From this pollution ! Thou ^ all our hope ; 
Remember, *tis the privilege of man, 

His noblest function, to assist the wretched. 

Tie. Alas ! what misery it is to know 
. When knowledge is thus fatal ! O Tiresias ! 

• Thmi art undone ! Would I had never come I 

(Edi. What sayst thou ? Whence this strange 
dejection ? Speak. 

Tie. Let me be gone ; 'twere better for us both 
That I retire in silenco: be advised. 

(Edi. It is ingratitude to Tnebes, who bore 
>nd cherished thee — it is unjust to all, 

To hide the will of heaven. 

Tie. 'Tis rash in thee 

To ask, and rash I fear wiU prove my answer. 

CiiOR. Oh ! do not, by the go'fls, conceal it from us, 
Suppliant we all request, we all conjure thee. 

Tie. You know not wdiat you ask ; I’ll not unveil 
Y ir miseries to you. 

(Edi. KnQwst thou then our fate, 

And wilt not tell it 1 Meanst thou to betray • 

Thy country and thy king ? 

Tie. I would not make 

Myself and thee unhappy f why thus blame 
My tender care, nor listen to my caution ? 

(Edi. Wretch as thou art, thou wouldst provoke a 
stone — 

Inflexible and cruel — still implored 
And still refusing. 

Tie. Thou condemn’st my warmth, 

Forgetful of thy own. 

Otoi. Who would not rage 

To see an injured people treated thus 
With vile contempt ? * 

Tie. What is decreed by heaven 

Must come to pass, though I reveal it not. 
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(Ei I. 8till, ’tis thy duty to inform us of it. 

7 in. I’ll speak no more, not though thine anger 
swell 

E on to its utmost. 

CEdi. Nor will I be silent. 

I tell thee once for all thou wert thyself 
Accomplice in this deed. iSay, more, 1 think, 

But for thy blindness, w’ouldst with thy own hand , 
Have done it too. 

Tir. ’Tis well. Now hear, Tiresias. 

The sentence, which thou didst thyself proclaim, • 
Falls on thyself. Henceforth shall never man 
Hold converse with thee, for thou art accursed — 

The guilty cause of all this city’s woes. 

CEdi. Audacious traitor ! thinkut thou to escape 
The hand of vengeance 1 

Tir. Yes, I fear thee not;. 

For tinith is stronger than a tyrant’s arm. 

CEdi. Whence didst thou learn this 1 Was it from 
thy art? 

Tir. I learned it from \hyself. Thou didst compel 
me 

To speak, unwilling as I w^as. 

CEdi. Once more 

Bej^eat it then, that I may k/iow my fate 
More plainly still. 

Tir. Is it not plain already } 

Or meanst thou but to tempt me ? 

CEdi. • No, but say, 

Bpeak it again. 

Tir. Again then I declare 

Thou art thyself the murderer whom thou seekst. 

CEdi. A second time thou shalt not pass unpunished. 
Tir. What wouldst thou say, if I should tell thee all 1 
CEdi. Say what thou wilt. For all is false. 

Tir. ^ Know then, 

That CEdipus, in shameful bonds united 
W'ith those he loves, unconscious of his guilt, 

Is yet most guilty. * 

CEdi. Dar’st thou utter ii\pr6| 

Aud hope for pardon t 
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Tir. Yes, if there be strength 

In sacred truth. 

CEdi. But truth dwells not in thee : • 

Thy body and thy mind are dark alike, 

For both are blind. Thy evVy sense is lost. 

Tir. Thou dost upbraid me with the loss of that 
For which thyself ere long sh.fll meet reproach 
From every tongue. 

YEdi. Thou blind and impious traitor ! 

Thy darkness is thy safeguard, or this hour 
^lackbeen th}’ last. 

Tir. It is not in my fate 

To fall by thee. Apollo guards hi.s priest. 

Was this the tale of Oreon, or tliy own ? 

Tir. Creon is giiiltles*;, and the crime is thine. 

CEdi. O liches, power, dominion ! and thou far 
Above thepi all, the best of human blessings, 

Excelling wisdom, liow doth envy love 
To follow and op})res.s you ! This fair kingdom, 

Which by the nation’s choice, and not my o^^m, 

I here possess, Creon, my faitlifiJl friend. 

For such I thought him once, would now wrest from me, 
And hath suborned this vile impostor here, 

This wandering hypoci'ite, of sharpest sight 
When interest prompts, but jgnorant and blind 
When fools consult him. Tell me, prophet, where » 
Was all thy arii \vhen tlie abhorred Sphynx 
Alarmed our city ? Wherefore did not then 
Thy wisdom save us ? Their the man divine 
Was wanting. But thy birds refused their omens, 

Thy god was silent. Then came CEdipus, 

This poor, unlearned, uninstructed sage ; 

Who not from birds unceiiiain omens drew, 

But by his own sagacious mind explored 
The hidden mystery. And now thou com’st 
To cast me from the throne my wisdom gained. 

And share with Creon my divided empire. 

But you should both lament *your ill-got power, 

You and your bold compeer. For thee, this moment, 
*But that I bear respect unto thy age, 

I^d make thee rue*\hy execrable purpose. 
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Choe. You both are angry, therefore both to blamo ; 
Much rather should you join, with friendly zeal 
And ulutual ardour, to explore the will 
Of all-deciding Heaven. 

Tie. What though thou rul’st 

O’er Thebes despotic, we a^e equal here : 

I am Apollo’s subject, and not thine, 

Nor want I Creon to protect me. No ; 

I tell thee, king, this blind Tiresias tells thee, 

Seeing thou seest not, knowst not where thou art, 
What, or with whom. Canst thou inform me who , 
Thy parents are, and what thy horrid crimes 
'Gainst thy own race, the living and the dead ? 

A father’s and a mother's curse attend thee ; 

Soon shall their furies driv^e thee from the land. 

And leave thee dark like me. What mountain then, 

Or conscious shore, shall not return the groans . 

Of (Edipus, and echo to his woes ? 

When thou shalt look on the detested bed. 

And in that haven where thou hop’st to rest, 

Shalt meet with storm and tempest, then what ills 
Shall fall on thee and thine ! Now vent thy rage 
On old Tiresias and the guiltless Creon ; 

We shall be soon avenged, for ne’er did Heaven 
Cut off a wretch so base, so jdle as thou art. 

CEdi. Must I bear this from thee ? Away, begone I 
Home, villain, home ! • 

Tie. I did not come to thee 

Unsent for. • 

CEdi. Had I thought thou wouldst have thus 
Insulted me, I had not called thee hither. 

Tie. Perhaps thou holdst Tiresias as a fool 
And madman ; but thy parents thought me wise. 

CEdi. My parents, saidst thou ? Speak, who were my 
parents ? 

Tie. This day, that gives thee life, shall give thee 
death. 

CEdi. Still dark, and still perplexing are the words 
Thou utter’st. • 

Tie. 'Tis thy business to unriddle. 

And therefore thou canst best interpret*them. 
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(Edi. Thou dost reproach me for my* virtues. 

Tie. They, 

And thy good fortune, have undone thee. 

CEdi. Since 

I saved the city, I'm content. 

Tie. ^Farewell. 

Boy, lead me hence. 

(Edi. Away with him, for here 
His presence but disturbs us ; being gone, 

We shall be happier. 

Tie. Qidipus, I go, 

But first inform me, for I fear thee not. 

Wherefore I came. Know then, I came to tell thee, 

The man thou seekst, the man on w^hom thou poureds 

Thy execrations, e'en the* murderer 

Of Laius, now is here — a seeming stranger 

And yet a Theban. He shall suffer soon 

For all his crimes ; from light and affluence driven 

To penury and darkness, poor and blind, 

Propped on his staff, and from hia native land 
Expelled, I see him in a foreign clime 
A helpless wanderer ; to his sons at once 
A father and a brother ; child and husband 
Of her from whom he sprang. Adulterous, 

Incestuous parricide, now far^ thee well I 
Go, learn the truth, and if it be not so, 

Say I have ne’er deserved the name of prophet, 

Choeus. 

Strophe i. 

When will the guilty wretch appear, 

Whom Delphi’s sacred oracle demands ; 

Author of crimes too black for mortal ear, 

Dipping in royal blood his sacrilegious Jiands ] 

Swift as the storm by rapid whirlwinds driven ; 

Quick let him fly th’ impending wrath of Heaven ; 

For lo 1 the angry ^on of Jove, 

» Armed with red lightnings from above, 

Pursues the murderer with immortal hate, 

And round him spreads the snares of unrelenting fate. 
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Antistrophe i. 

From steep Parnassus* rocky cave, 

Covered with snow, came forth the dread command ; 

Apollo thence his sacked mandate gave, 

To search the man of blood through every land ; 

Silent and sad, the weary wanderer roves 
O’er pathless r(K*ks and solitary groves, 

Hoping to scape the wrath divine. 

Denounced fi-om great A|X)llo’s slirine ; 

Vain hopes to ’scape the fate by Heaven decreed, 

For vengeance hovers still o’er his devoted head. 

Stro2)he 2. 

Tiresias, famed for wii»dom’s lore, • 

Hath dreadful ills to CEdipus divine<l ; 

And as his words mysterious I explore. 
Unnumbered doubts ^rplex iiiy anxious mind. 

Now raised by hope, and now with fears oppressed, 
Sorrow and joy alternate fill my breast : 

How should these hapless kings Ixi foes, 

When never strife between them rose ? 

Or why should Laius, slain hands unknown, 

Brfng foul disgrace on Poly bus* unhappy’’ son % 

• 

Antistiu>phe 2. 

From Phoebus and all-seeing Jove 
Nought can l^e hid of actions here below ; 

But earthly prophets may deceitful prove, 

And little more than other mortals know : 

Though much in wisdom man doth man excel, 

In all that *s human error still must dwell : 

Could he commit the bloody deed, 

Who from the Sphinx our city freed ? 

Oh, no ! he never shed the guiltless blood ; 

The Sphynx declares him wise; au^ innocent; and good. 

[Exeunt* 
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ACT IIL 

Scene L 
Creon, Chorus 

’Creon. O citizen® . with grief T hear your king 
Hath blasted the fair tame of guiltless Creon ! 

,'An<J most unjustly brands me with a crime 
My soul abhors : whil&t desolation spreads 
On every side, and universal ruin 
Hangs o’er the land, if 1 in word or deed 
(’ould join to swell the .woes of hapless Thebes^ 

1 were unworthy — nay, I would not wish— 

To live another day : alas ! my friends, 

Tiius to be deemed a traitor to my country, 

To you my fellow- citizens, to all 
That hear me, ’tis infamy and shame ; 

1 cannot, will not bear it. ^ 

Chor. ’Twas th^ effect 

Of sudden anger only — what he said 
But could not think. 

< REON. Who told him I suborned 

The pro])het to speak falsely ? What could raise 
This vile suspicion ? 

Chor. Such he had, but whence 

1 know not. • 

Creon. Talked he thus with firm composure 
And confidence of mind 1 

Chor. I cannot say ; 

’Tis not for me to know the thoughts of kings, 

Or judge their actions ! But behold I he comes. 

Scene II. 

CEdipus, CRiJoN, Chorus. 

_ • 

' (Edi. Ha 1 Creon here ? And dar’st thou thus 
approach » 

My palace, thoa i^ho woukUt have murdered me, 
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And ta’en my kingdom 1 By the gods I ask thee ; 
Answe* me, traitor, didst thou think me fool, 

Or coward, that I could not see thy arts, 

Or had not strength to vanquish them 1 What madness 
What strange infatuation led thee on, 

Without or force or friends,® to grasp at empire, 

Which only their united force Can give ? 

What wert thou doing? 

Creon. Hear what I shall answer,. 

Then judge impartial. 

CEdi. Thou canst talk it well, 

But I shall ne^er attend to thee ; thy guilt 
Is plain ; thou art my deadliest foe. 

Creon. ^ But hear 

What I shall urge. 

(Em. Say not thou art innocent, 

Creon. If self-opinion void of reason seem * 
Conviction to thee, know, thou err’st most grossly 

(Em. And thou more grossly, if thou thinkst to pass 
Unpunished for this injury to thy friend. 

Creon. I should not, were I guilty; but what crime 
Have I committed ? Tell me. 

(Em. Wert not thou 

The man who urged me to require the aid 
Of your all-knowing prophet? 

(5reon. Ti-ue, I was ; 

1 did persuade you ; so I would again. 

(Em, How long is it since J-iaius 

Creon. Laius ! What ' 

(Em. Since Laius fell by hands unknown ? 

Creon. A long, 

Long tract of years. 

(Em. Was this Tiresiaa then 

A prophet ? 

Creon. Ay*; in wisdom and in fame 
As now excelling. 

CEm. Did he then say aught 

Concerning me ? • 

Creon. I never heard he did. 

(Ent. Touching this murder^ did yomne*et inquire 

' Who were the authors?. 
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Creon. Doubtless ; but in vain. 

CEdi. Why did not this same prophet then inform you 

Creon. I know not that, and when I’m igno^^nt 
I’m always silent. 

(Edi. What concerns thyself 

At least thou knowst, and therefore shouldst declare it. 

Creon. What is it ? 8peak ; and if ’tis in my pov.sr, 
^ I’ll answer thee. 

Q^di. Tliou knowst, if this Tiresias 

Had not combined with thee, he would not thus 
Accuse me as the murderer of Laius. 

Cjieon. What he declares, thou best canst tell : of me, 
What thou requirest, myself am yet to learn. 

(Edi. Go, learn it then ; but ne’er shalt thou discover, 
TJiat (Edipus is guilty. 

Creon. Art not thou 

My sister’s husband ? 

(Edi. Granted. 

(JREON. Joined with her, 

'Jdiou rul’st o’er Thebes. 

CEdi. ’Tis true, and all she aska 

Most freely do I give her. 

Creon. Is not Creon 

In hoiU'Ur next to you ? 

(Edi. ^Thou art ; and therefore 

The more ungrateful. , 

Creon. • Hear what I shall plead 

And thou wilt never think so. Tell me, prince, 

Is there a man who woutd prefer a throne. 

With all its dangers, to an equal rank 
In peade and safety 1 I am not of those 
Who choose the name of king before the power ; 

Fools only make such w ishes : I have all 
From thee, and fearless I enjoy it all : 

Had I the sceptre, often must I act 
Against my will. Know then, I aril not yet 
So void of sense and reason as to quit 
A real ’vantage for a seaming good. 

Am I not happy, 5m I not revered. 

Embraced, and loved by all 1 To me they come 
Who want tl^ favour, and by me acquire it ; 
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What then should Creoii wish for ; shall he leaY« 

All this for empire ? Bad desires corrupt 
The fairest mind. I never entertained 
A thought so vile, nor would I lend my aid 
To forward such base purposes. But go 
To Delphos, ask the sacred oracle 
If I have spoke tlie truth ; if there you find 
That with the prophet I conspired, destroy 
The guilty Creon ; not thy voice alone 
Shall then condemn me, for nly^elf will join 
In the just sentence. But accuse me not 
On weak suspicion’s most uncertain test. 

Justice would never call the wicked good, 

Or brand fair virtue with the name of vice, 

Unmerited : to cast away a friend, 

Faithful and just, is to deprive ourselves 
Of life and being, which we hold most dear : 

But time and time alone revealeth all ; 

That only shows the good man’s excellence : 

A day sufiiceth to unmask the wicked. 

CiiOR. 0 king! his cautiom merits your regard; 

Who judge in haste do seldom judge aright. 

(Edi. When they are quick who plot against my life, 
'Tis fit I should be quick in my defence ; 

If I am tame and silent, all thev wish 
Will soqn be done, and CEdipuG must fall. 

Creox. What wouldst thou have ? my ban^'shment ? 
(Edi. Thy death, 

Creox. But fir.st inform me wl/erefore I .should die. 
(Edi. Dost thou rebel then ? Wilt thou not submit ? 
Creox. Not when I see thee thus deceived. 

(Edi. 'Tis fit 

I should defend my own. 

Creox. And so should I. 

(Edi. Thou art a traitor. 

Creox. • What if it should prove 

I am not so. 

(Edi. a king must bo obeyed. 

Creox. Not if his orders are unjust. 

(Edi. O Thebes 1 

O citizens I 
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Creon. I too can call on Thebes ; 

She is my country. 

Chor. Oh ! no more, my lords ; 

For see, Jocasta comes in happiest hour 
To end your contest. 


Scene III. 

Jocasta, Creon, Q^]dipi*s, Chorus. 

* Joe. Whence this sudden tumult ? 

0 princes ! Is this well, at such a time 
With idle broils to multiply the woes 
Of wretched Thebes? Home, home, for shame ! nor 
tlius * 

With private (piairels swell the public ruin. 

CrEon. Sister, thy husband hath most basely used 
me j 

He threatens me with banishment or death. 

HIdi. 1 do confess it ; f<^‘ he did conspire 
With vile and wicked arts against my life. 

Creon. Oh ! may I never prosper, but accursed, 
Unpitied, perihli if I ever did. 

Joe. Believe hliu, (Jidipus ; revere the gods 
Wliom he contests, if thtm dost love Jocasta; 

Thy subjects beg it of thee. 

Chor. * Hear, 0 king ! 

Consider, we entreat thge. 

Glim. What w ouldst have ? 

Think, you I’ll e’er submit to him ? 

CiiOR. Ilevere 

His character, his oath, both pleading for him 
(Em. But know you what you ask ? 

CiioR. We do. 

(Em. . Wliat is it 1 

CiiOR. We ask thee to believe a guiltless friend, 

Nor cast him forth dishrf^noured thus, on slight 
Suspicion's weak surmise. 

(Em. Requesting this, 

You do request my banishment, or death. 

Chor. Nq ; by yon leader of the heavenly host, 
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Th’ immortal sun, I had not such a thought ; 

I only felt for Thebes' distressful state, 

And would" not have it by domestic strife 
Embittered thus. 

(Edi. Why, let him then depart : 

If (Edipus must die, or leav^ hi*' country 
For shameful exile, be it so ; I yield 
To thy request, not his ; for hateful still 
Shall Creon ever be. 

Creox. Thy stubborn soul 

Bends with reluctance, and when anger fires it 
Is terrible ; but natures formed like tliine 
Are their own punishment. 

(Edi. Wilt thou not hence ] 

Wilt not begone 1 

Creon. I go ; thou knowst me not ; 

But these will do me justice. [Exit Creon. 


Scene JV. 

JocASTA, (Edipus, Chorus. 

Chor. Princess, now 

Persuade him to retire. 

Joe, ' First, let me know 

The cause of this dissension. 

Chor. From reports 

Uncertain, and suspicions most injurious. 

The quarrel rose. 

Joe. Was th' accusation mutual] 

Chor. It was. 

J oc. What followed then ? 

Chor. Ask me no more ; 

Enough 's already kmwn ; we 'll not repeat 
The woes of hapless Thebes. 

(Edi. Yoq are all blind. 

Insensible, unjust ; you love me not, 

► Yet boast your piety. 

Chor. I said before, 

Again 1 say, that not to love my king 
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E’en as myself, would mark me for the worst 
Of men. For thou didst save expiring Thebes. 

Oh ! rise once more, protect, preserve thy cofintry ! 

Joe. O king! inform me, whence this strange dissen- 
sion? 

QCdi. I’ll tell thee, mj^ Jocasta, for thou knowst 
The love I bear thee, what this wicked Creon 
Did artfully devise against me. 

J oc. Speak it, 

If he indeed be guilty. 

QSdi. Creon says 

That I did murder Lai us. 

Joe. Spake he this 

As knowing it himself, or from another ? 

Q^di. He had suborned that evil-working priest, 

And sharpens every tongue against his king. 

Joe. Let not a fear perplex thee, CEdipus; 

Mortals know nothing of futurity, 

And these prophetic seers are all impostors ; 

I’ll prove it to thee. Know then, Laius once, 

Kot from Apollo, but his'^priests, received 
An oracle, wljich said it was decreed 
He should be slain by his own son, the offspring 
Of Laius and Jooasta. Yet he fell 
Ily strangers, niurdereil, for so fame reports, 
liy robbers, in the place where three ways meefc 
A son wa» born, but ere three days had passed 
The infant’s feet were bored. A servant took 
And left him on the pathless mountain’s top, 

To perish there. Thus Phoebus ne’er decreed 
Tha£ he should kill his father, or that Laius, 

Which much he feared, should by his son be slain. 

Such is the truth of oracles. Henceforth 

Regard them not. What heaven would have us know 

It can with ease unfold, and will reveal it. 

CEdi. What thou hast said, Jocasta, much disturbs 
me; 

I tremble at it. ^ 

J oc. Wherefore shouldst thou fear ? 

OEdi. Mgthought I heard thee say, Laius was slain 
Where three ways meet. 
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Joe. *T\vas so reported then, 

And is so still. 

CEdi. ^ Where happened the misfortune 1 
Joe. In Phocis, where tlie roads unite that lead 
To Delphi and to Daulia. 

CEdi. How Jong since ? 

Joe. A little time ere began to reign 
O’er Thebes, we lieard it. 

CEdi. O almighty Jove ! 

What wilt thou do with mel 

Joe. Why tallest tlmu i\\u^ 

CEdi. Ask me no more; but tell me of this Laius 
Wliat was his age and stature? 

«loc. He was tall; 

His hairs just turning to the silver hue ; 

His form not much unlike thy own. 

CEdi. O me 

Suie I have called down curses on myself 
Unknowing. 

Joe Ha ! what sayst thou, Qililipus 1 

I tremble whilst I look on thee. 

CEdi. Oh I much 

1 fear the prophet saw too well ; but say, 

One thing will make it clear. 

Joe. I dread to hear it; 

Yet speidc, and I will tell thee. 

CEdi. AYent he forth 

With few attendants, or a numerous train, 

In kingly pomp 1 

Joe. They were but fiv^e in all, 

The herald with them ; but one chariot there. 

Which carried Laius. 

CEdi. Oh ! ’tis but too plain. 

Who brought the news ? 

Joe. A servant, who alone 

Escaped with life. * 

CEdi. That servant, is he here ? 

Joe. Oh no ! His master slain, Nvhen ho returned 
And saw thee on the throne of Thebes, with prayer 
Most earne.st he beseeched me to dismiss him^ 

Tha^ he might leave this city, where he wished 
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No longer to be seen, but to retire, 

And feed my flocks ; I granted his request, 

For that and more his honest services 
Had merited. 

CEdi. I beg he may be sent for 

Immediately. ^ 

Joe. Ho shall ; but wherefore is it ? 

, CEdi. I fear thou *st said too much, and therefore wibh 
To see him. 

Joe. He shall come ; but, 0 my lord ! 

Am I not worthy to bo told tlio cause 
Of this distress ] 

CEdi. Thou art, and I will tell thee ; 

Thou art my hope— to whom should I impart 
My sorrows, but to thee ? Know then, Jocasta, 

I am the son of Polybus, who reigns 
At Corinth, and the Dorian Meropo 
His queen ; there long I held the foremost rank, 
Honoured and happy, when a strange event 
(For strange it was, though little meriting 
The deep concern I felt) alafmed me much : 

A drunken reveller at a feast proclaimed 
That I w'as only the supposed son • 

Of Corinth’s king. Scarce could I bear that day 
The vile reproach. The aext, I sought my parent? 

And asked of them the truth ; they too, enraged, • 
Resented much the base indignity. 

I liked their tender warmth, but still I felt 
A secret anguish, and, uiflvnown to them. 

Sought cut the Pythian oracle. In vain. 

Touching my parents nothing could I learn ; 

But dreadful were the miseries it denounced 
Against me. ’Twas my fate, Apollo said. 

To wed my mother, to produce a race 
Accursed and abhorred ; and last, to slay 
My father who begat me. Sad deerbe ! 

Lest I should e’er fulfil the dire prediction, 

Instant I fled from Corinth, by the stars 
Guiding my hapless journey to the place 
Where thou report’st this WTetched king was slain. 

But I will tell thee the whole truth. At length 
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I came to where the three ways meet, when, lo! 

A herald, with another man like him 
Whom t&ou describst, and in a chariot, met me. 

Both strove with violence to drive me back ; 
Enraged, I struck the charioteer, when straight, 

As I advanced, the old man syw, and twice 
Smote me o’ th’ head, but dearly soon repcaid 
The insult on me ; from his chariot rolled 
Prone on the earth, beneath my staff he fell, 

And instantly expired ! Th’ attendant train 
All shared his fate. If this unhappy stranger 
And Laius be the same, lives there a wretch 
So cursed, so hateful to the gods as I am ? 

Nor citizen nor alien must receive. 

Or converse, or communion hold wit?h me, 

But drive me forth with infamy and shame. 

The dreadful curse pronounced with my own lips* 
Shall soon o ertake me. I have .stained the bed 
Of him whom I had murdered ; am I then 
Aught but pollution ? If I fly from hence. 

The bed of incest meets me,*and I go 
To slay my father Polybus, the best. 

The ten derest parent.’ This must be the work 
Of some malignant power. Ye righteous gods ! 

Let me not see that day, but rest in death, 

BatheV than suffer such calamity. 

Chor. O king 1 w’e pity thy distress; but wait 
With patience his arrival, and despair not. 

(Edi. That shepherd is my only hope : Jocasta, 
Would he were here ! 

J oc. Suppose he were ; what then ? 

What wouldst thou do 1 

CEdi. ni tell thee ; if he says 

The same as thou dost, I am safe and guiltless. 

J oc. What said I, then ? 

CEdi. Thou saidst he did report 

Laius was slain by robbers ; if ’J^is true 
lie fell by numbers, I am innocent, , 

For I was unattended ; if but one 
Attacked and slew him, doubtless I am 
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Joe. Be satiefied it must be as he first 
Reported it ; he cannot change the tale : 

Not I alone, but tlie whole city heard it. 

Or ^rant he should, the oracle was ne’er 
Fulfilled ; for PhoobuR said, Jocasta’s son 
Should slay his father. Thift/ could never be ; 

For, oh ! Jocasta’s son long since is dead. 

He could not murder Laius ; therefore never 
Will I attend to prophecies again. 

CEdi. Ptight, my Jocasta; but, I beg thee, send 
Ancl fetch this shepherd ; do not fail. 

Joe. I will 

This moment \ come, my lord, let us go in : 

I will do nothing but \jdiat pleases thee. \Exeunt, 

Scene Y. 

Chorus. 

Biro'plxt I. 

Grant me henceforth, ye powers divine, 

In \irtue’s pure^^^ paths to tread I 
In every word, in every deed, 

May sanctity of manners ever shine ! 

Obedient t© the laws of Jove, 

The laws descended from above. 

Which; not like those by fe^le mortals given. 

Buried in dark oblivion lie, 

Or worn by time decay, and die, 

But bloom eternal like their native heaven ! 

Antistroplie i. 

Pride first gave birth to tyranny : 

That hateful vice, insulting pride, 

When, every human pewer defied, 

She lifts to glory’s height her votary ; 

Soon stumbling, from her tottering throno 
She throws fhe wretched victim down. 
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But may the god indulgent hear my prayer, 

Tl^at god whom humbly I adore, 

Oh ! may he smile on Thebes once more, 

And take its wretched monarch to his care 1 

Strof^he 2. 

Perish the impious and profane, 

"WTio, void of reverential fear, 

Nor justice nor the laws revere, 

Who leave their god for pleasure or for gain ! 

Who swell by fraud their ill-got store, 

Who rob the w’retched and the poor ! 

If vice unpunished virtue’s meed obtain, 

Who shall refrain the impetuous soul, 

The rebel passions wdio control, . 

Or wherefore do I lead this choral train ? 

Antiatrophe 2. 

No more to Delphi’s sacred shrine 

Need w^e wdth incense* now repair, 

No more shall Phocis hear our prayer; 

Nor fair Olympia see her rites divine ; 

If oracles no longer prove 

The power of Phoebus aij,d of Jove. 

Greai lord of all, from thy eternal throne 
Behold, hoAv impious men defame * 

Thy loved Apollo’s honoured name ; 

Oh ! guard his rights, and vi/rdicate thy own. [Exeunt, 


ACT IV. 

Scene I. 

JOCASTA, CHORUS. 

t 

JocASTA. Sages and rulers of the land, I come 
To seek the altars of the gods, and theret 
fWith incense and oblations to appease 
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Offended Heaven. My OEdipiis, alas ! 

No longer wise and prudent, as you all 
Remember once he was, with present things 
Compares the past, nor judges like himself ; 
Unnumbered cares perplex his anxious mind, 
And every tale awakes new tenors in him ; 
Vain is my counsel, for he hears me not. 
First, then, to thee, 0 Phoebus ! for thou still 
Art near to help the wretched, we a 2 )peal, 
And suppliant beg thee now to grant thy aid 
Ik'opitious ; deep is our distress ; for, oh ! 

We see our pilot sinking at the helm, 

And much already fear the vessel lost. 


•Rctne II. 

Shepherd from Corinth, Jocasta, Chorus. 

Shep. Can you instruct me, strangers, wliich way 
lies 

The palac^ of king OEdipus ; himself 
I would most gladly see. Can you inform me ? 

CiToR. This is the palace ; he is now within ; 

Thou seest his queen before thee. 

Shep. Ever blest 

And happy with the happy mayst thou live ! 

Joe. Stranger, the same good wish to thee, for well 
Thy words deserve it ; but say, wherefore com’st thou. 
And what ’s thy news ? 

Shep. • To thee, and to thy husband, 

Pleasure and joy. 

J oc. What pleasure ? And whence art thou ? 

Shep. From Corinth. To be brief, I bring thee 
tidings 

Of good and evil, 

Joe. Ha ! what mean thy words 

Ambiguous ? 

^Shep. Know then, if report say true, 

The Isthmian people^will choose CEdipus 
Jheir sovereign. 
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Joe. Is not Poly bus their king 1 

Si^jGP. No; Polybus is dead. 

Joe. What sayst thou ? Dead 

SuEP. If I speak falsely, may death seize on mo ! 

Joe. \to one of her Attendants]. Why fliest thou not 
to tell thy master* ? •Hence ! 

What are you now, you oracles divine ] 

Where is your truth 1 The fearful CEdipus 
From Corinth fled, lest he should slay the king, 

This Poly bus, who perished, not by him, 

But by the hand of Heaven. 


Scene HI. 

(Edipus, Jocasta, Shepherd, Chorus. 

(Edt. My dear J ocasta. 

Why hast thou called me hither ? 

Joe. Hear this man, 

And when thou hearst him, lEaik what faith is due 
To your revered oracles. 

CEdi. Who is he ] 

And what doth he report 1 

Joe. '' He comes from Corinth, 

A!nd says thy father Poly bus is dead. 

CEdi. What sayst thou, stranger ? Kpeak to me— oh I 
speak ! ^ 

SiiEP. If touching this thou first desir’st my answer ; 
Know, he is dead. 

CEdi. How died he ] Say, by treason, 

Or some disease ? 

Shep. Alas ! a little force 

Will lay to rest the weary limbs of age. 

CEdi. Distemper then did kill him ? 

Shep. Tliat in part, 

And part a length of years ihat wore him down. 

CEdi. Now, my J ocasta, who shall henceforth trust 
To prophecies, and seers, and clamorous birds 
With their vain omens — they who had decreed 
That I should kill my father. He thou seest 
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Beneath the earth lies buried, whilst I live 
In safety here, and guiltless of his blood : 

Unless perhaps sorrow for loss of me 
Shortened his days, thus only could I kill 
My father. But he's gone, and to the shades 
Hath carried with him those vai^i oracles 
Of fancied ills, no longer worth my care. 

Jqc. Did I not say it would be thus? 

CEdi. Thou didst; 

But I was full of fears. 

O^oc. * Henceforth, no more 

Indulge them. 

OilDi. But my mother’s bed — that still 

Must be avoided. I must fly from that. 

«l oc. Why should man fear, w hom chance, and chance 
alone, 

Dotli ever ru^e ? Foreknowdedge, all is vain. 

And can determine nothing. Therefore best 
It is to live as fancy leads, at large. 

Uncurbed, and only subject to our will. 

Fear not thy mother’s bed. OftiCies in dreams 
Have men committed incest. But his life 
Will ever be most happy who contemns 
Such Idle phantoms. 

CEni. Thou wrerUright, Jocasta, 

Did not my mother live. But as it is, 

Spite of thy 'words, •! must be anxious still. 

J oc. Think on thy father’s death ; it is a light 
To guide thee here. 

CEdi. It is so. Yet I fear 

Whilst she survives him. 

Shep. Who is it you mean ? 

What woman fear you ? 

(Edi. Merope, the wife 

Of Polybus. 

Shep. And wherefore fear you her ? ' 

QSdi. Know, stranger, a most dreadful oracle 
Concerning her affi:ights me. 

,Phep. May I know it, 

Or must it be reveal^ to none but thee? 

(Edi. Oh no 1 I’ll tell thee. Phoebus hath declared 
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That (Edipus should stain his mother's bed, 

And ^ip his hands in his own father’s blood ; 

Wherefore I fled from Corinth, and lived here, 

In happiness indeed. But still thou knowst 
It is a blessing to behold our parents, 

And that I had not. f 

Shep. Was it for this cause 

Thou wert an exile then ? 

(Edi. It was. I feared 

That I might one’ day prove my fathers murderer. 

SiiEP. What if I come, O king I to banish hence- 
Thy terrors, and restore thy peace ? 

CEdi. Oh stranger ! 

Couldst thou do this, I would reward thee nobly. 

Shep. Know then, for this I 'came. I came to serve, 
And make thee happy. 

(Edi. But I will not go 

Back to my parents. 

SiiEP. Son, I see thou knowst not 

What thou art doing. 

(Edi. "vVherefore thinkst thou so ? 

By heaven I beg thee then do thou instruct me. 

Shep. If thou didst fly from Corinth for this cause 

CEdi. Apollo’s dire predictions still affright me. 

Shep. Fearst thou pollution from thy parents ] 

‘ (Edi. That, 

And that alone I dread. 

SiiEP. f^jars are vain. 

(Edi. Not if they are my patents. 

Shep. Polybus 

Was not akin to thee. 

(Edi. What sayst thou ? Speak 

Say, was not Polybus my father ? 

SiiEP. No ; 

No more than Jie is mine. 

(Ei)i. Why call me then 

His son ? , 

SiiEP. Because long since I gave thee to him — 

He did receive thee from these hands. • 

(Edi. ( Indeed I 

And could he love another’s child so well f 
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Shep. He had no children ; that persuaded him 
To take and keep thee. 

QCdi. Didst thou buy me, then,^ 

Or am I thine, and must I call thee father ? 

SiiEP. I found thee in Citha^ron s 'woody vale. 

Q5di. "VVliat brought thee tjierc? 

SiiEP. I came to feed my flock? 

On tlie green mountain's side. 

'•HIdi. It seems thou 'w-ert 

A wandering shepherd. 

^ 81JEP. Thy deliverer ; 

I saved thee from destruction. 

QCdi. How ? What then 

Had happened to me 1 

Shep. . Thy own feet will best 

Inform thee of that circumstance. 

QCdi. . Alas ! 

Why oallst thou to remembrance a misfortune 
Of so long date 1 

SiiEP. Twas I who loosed tlie tendons 

Of thy bored feet. 

QEdi. It seems in infancy 

I suffered much, then. 

^^TiEP. Tc this incident 

Thou ow’st thy name. ^ 

GSdi. My father, or my mother, 

Who did it ? Knowst thou ? 

Shep. He who gave thee to me 

Must tell thee that. 

OEdi. Then from another's hand 

Thou didst receive me, 

Shep. Ay; another shepherd. 

CEdi. Whe was he 1 Canst thou recollect ? 

SiiEP. 'Twas one. 

At least so called, of Laius' family, 

CEdi. Laius, who ruled at Thebes ? ^ 

Shep. The same ; this man 

Was shepherd to King Laiusf 

CEdi. ' Lives he still 1 

And could 1 see him 1 

Shep. \pointing to the Chorus]. Some of these perhapSy 
His countrymen, may give you informatioa 
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(Edi. \to the Chorus]. Oh ! speak, my friends, if any of 
you mow 

This shepherd ; whether still he lives at Thebes, 

Or in some neighbouring country. Tell me quick, 

For it concerns us near. 

Chor. It must be ho 

Whom thou didst lately send for ; but the queen 
Can best inform thee. 

(Edi. Knowst thou, my Jocasta, 

Whether the man whom thou did^t order hither, 

And whom the shepherd speaks of, be the same’ 'i 

Joe Whom meant he ? for I know not. CEdipus, 
Think not so deeply of this thing. 

(Edi. Good heaven I 

Forbid, Jocasta, I should now neglect 
To clear my birth, when thus the path is marked 
And open to me. 

Joe. Do not, by the gods 

I beg thee, do not, if thy life be dear, 

Make further search, for I have felt enough 
Already from it. « , 

(Edi, Rest thou satisfied ; 

Were I descended .from a race of slaves, 

'Twould not dishonour thee. 

Joe. Yet hear me ; do not, 

Once more I beg thee, do not search this matter. 

(Edi. I will not be persuaded. I must search 
And find it too. 

Joe. I know it best, and best 

Advise thee. 

(Edi. That advice perplexes more. 

Joe. Oh ! would to heaven that thou mayst never know 
Or who, or whence thou art ! 

(Edi. \to the Attendants]. Let some one fetch 
That shepherd quick, and leave this woman here 
To glory in her high descent. 

Joe. Alas ! 

Unhappy (Edipius I that word alone 
1 now can speak : remember 'tis my last, 

[Eadt JOCABTA, ' 
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Scene IV. 

CEdipus, Chorus. 

Chor. Why fled the queen in such disorder hence 1 
Sorely distressed she seemed, and much I fear 
•Her silence bodes some sad event. 

(Edi. Whatever 

come of that, I am resolved to know 
The secret of my birth, how mean soever 
It chance to prove. Perhaps her sex’s pride 
May make her blush to find I was not born 
Of noble parents ; but I call myself 
The son of fortune, my indulgent mother, 

Whom shall never be ashamed to own. 

The kindred months that are like me, her children, 
The years that roll obedient to her will, 

Have raised me from the lowest state to power 
And splendour. Wherefore^ being what I am, 

I need not fear the knowledge of my birth. 


SCEWE V. 

Chorus. 

StrojJie. 

If m'y prophetic soul doth well divine. 

Ere on thy brow to-morrow’s sun shall shine, 
Cithflcron, thou the mystery shalt unfold ; 

The doubtful (Edipus, no longer blind, 

Shall soon his country and his father find, 

And all the story of his birth be told. 

Then shall we in grateful lays 
Celebrate our inonarch’s praise. 

And in the sprightly dance our songs triumphant raise. 
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Aniisiro]^liQ. 

What hearenly power gave birth to thee, O king ! 
From Pan, the god of mountains, didst thou spring. 
With some fair daughter of Apollo joined ; 

Art thou from him who o*er Cyllene reigns, 

Swift Hermes, sporting in Ardadia s plains ? 

Some nymph of Helicon did Bacchus find — 
Bacchus, who delights to rove 
Through the forest, hill and gi'ove — 

And art thou, prince, the oflfepring of their love 1 


Scene VI. 

CEdipus, Chorus, Shepherd irom Corinth. 

CEdi. If I may judge of one whom yet I ne'er 
Had converse with, yon old man, whom I see 
Tills way advancing, must be that same shepherd 
We lately sent for, by his age and mien, 

E’en as this stranger did desc-Aibe him to us; 

My servants too are with him. But you best 
Can say, for you must know him well. 

Chor. ’Tis he, 

My lord ; the faithful shepherd of King Laius. 

CEdi. \to the Shepherd Corinth], What sayst 
thou, stranger % — is it he ? 

Shep, It is. 

Scene VII. 

Old Shepherd, CEdipus, Shepherd from Corinth, 
Chorus. 

CEdi. Now answer me, old man ; look this way-— 
speak : 

Didst thou belong to Laius % •* 

Old Shep. Sir, I did ; 

No hireling slave, but in his palace bred, 

I served Urn long. 
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(Edi. What was thy business there ? 

Old Shep. For my life’s better part I tended sheep. 
CEdi. And whither didst thou lead them ? * 

Old Shep. To Cithseron, 

And to the neighbouring plains. 

(Edi. Behold this man : 

\j)oint^g to the Shepherd of Corinth 
Dost thou remember to have seen him ? 

Old Siiep. Whom ? 

What hath he done % 

(Edi. Him, who now stands before thee, 

Callst thou to mind, or converse or connection 
Between you in times past ? 

Old Shep. I cannot say 

I recollect it now. 

Shep. of Corintli, I do not wonder 
He should forget me, but I will recall 
Some*facts of ancient date. He must remember 
When on CitliDeron we together fed 
Our several flocks, in daily converse joined 
From spring to autumn, and when winter bleaK. 
Approached, retired. 1 18 my little cot 
Conveyed my sheep ; he to the palace led 
His fleecy care. Canst thou remember this 1 
Old Shep. I do • but that is long, long since 
Shep. of Corinth, It is ] 

Bub say, good shepherd, canst thou call to mind 
An infant 'wiiom thou didst deliver to me, 

Requesting me to breed lum as my own ? 

Old Shep. Ha ! wherefore askst thou this 1 
Shep. cf Corinth \jpointing to CEdipus]. Behold him 
here, 

That very child. 

Old Shep. Oh ! say it not : away I 
Perdition on thee ! 

(Edi. Why reprove h^m thus ? 

Thou art thyself to blame, ofd man. 

Old Shbp. In what 

Am I to blame, iqy lord ? 

(Edi. Thou wilt not speak 

Touching thi% boy. 
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Old Shep. Alas ! poor man, he knows not 
What he hath said. 

(Edi. * If not by softer means 

To be persuaded, force shall wring it from thee. 

Old Siiep. Treat not an old man harshly. 

CEdi. \to the Attendants]. ^ Bind his hands. 

Old Siiep. Wherefore, my lord ? What wouldst thou 
have me do ? 

CEdi. That child he talks of, didst thou give it to 
him ? 

Old Siiep. I did ; and would to heaven I then had 
died ! 

CEdi. Die soon thou shalt, unless thou tellst it all. 

Old Siiep. Say, rather if I do. 

CEdi. This fellow means 

To trifle with us, by his dull delay. 

Old Siiep. I do not ; said I not I gave the child ? 
CEdi. Whence came the boy ? Was he thy own, or who 
Did give him to thee ? 

Old Siiep. From another hand 

I had received him. 

CEdi. Say, what hand ? From whom ? 

Whence came he ? 

Old Siiep. Do not — by the gods I beg thee, 

Do not inquire. 

CEdi,, Force me to ask again. 

And thou shalt die. 

Old Shep. In Laius’ palace born — 

CEdi. Bon of a slave, or of the king ] 

Old Siihp. Alas ! 

Tis death for me to speak. 

(Edi. And me to hear; 

Yet say it. 

Old Shep. He was called the son of Laius ; 

But ask the queen, for she can best inform thee. 

(Edi. Did she them give the child to thee ? 

Old Shep. She did. 

(Edi. For what ? * 

Old Siiep. To kill him. ^ 

CEdi. Kill her child ! Inhuman 

And barbarous mother ! ' 
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Old Shep. A dire oracle 

Affrighted, and constrained her to it. 

CEdi. Ha ! 

What oracle ? 

Old Siiep. Which sdd, her son should slay 
Ilis parents. 

(Edi. Wherefore gav’st thou then the infant 

To this old shepherd ? 

Old Shep. Pity moved me to it : 

I hoped he would have soon conveyed his charge 
To some far distant country; he, alas ! 

Preserved him but for misery and woe; 

For, 0 my lord ! if thou indeed art ho, 

Tliou art of all maiikind the most unhappy. 

CEdi. 0 me ! at length the mystery ’s unravelled ; 

Tis plain, 'tis clear ; my fate is all determined. 

Tiiose are my parents who should not have been 
Allied to me ; she is my wife, e en she 
Whom Kature had forbidden me to wed ; 

I have slain him who gav<^me life ; and now 
Of thee, O light ! I take my last farewell, 

For QEdipus shall ne’er behold thee more. [Exeunt^ 

SCE!>E VIII. 

i . 

. Chorus. 

Sj^roplbe 1 . 

O hapless state of human race ! 

How quick the fleeting shadows pass 
Of transitory bliss below, 

Where ali is vanity and woe ! 

By thy example taught, 0 prince ! we see 
Man was not made for true felicity. » 

Antistrophe i. 

Thou, CEdipus*, beyond the rest 
Of mortals wert supremely blest ; 

Whom ev^ry hand conspired to raise, 

Whom every tongue rejoiced to praise. 
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When fro^ the Sphinx thy all -preserving hand 
Stretched forth its aid to save a sinking land. 

Strophe 2 . 

Thy virtues raised th^e tcf a throne, 

And grateful Thebes was nil thy own ; 

Alas ! how changed that glorious name ! 
L/ost are thy virtues and thy fame ; 

How couldst thou thus pollute thy father's bed 1 
How couldst thou thus thy hapless mother wed ? 

Antistroplie 2 . 

How could that bed unconscious bear 
So long the vile incestuous pair 1 
But time, of quick and piercing sight, 

Hath brought the horrid deed to light ; 

At length Jocasta owns her guilty flame, 

And finds a husband and a child the same. 

Epode. 

Wretched son of Laius, thee 
Henceforth may I never see, 

But absent shed the pioua.tear, 

And weep thy fate with grief sincere ! 

For thou didst raise our eyes to life and light, 

To close them now’ in everlasting night. 


ACT V. 

* Scene I. 

Messenger, Chorus. 

Messenger. Sages of Thebes, most honoured and 
revered, , 

*lf e’er the house of Labdacus was dear 
And precious to you, what will be your grief 
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When I shall tell the most disastrous tale 

You ever heard, and to your eyes present 

A spectacle more dreadful than they yet 

Did e’er behold : not the wide Danube’s waves 

Nor Phasis’ streams can wash away the stains 

Of tliis polluted palace ; tfie dire crimes 

Long time concealed at length are brought to light ; 

But those which spring from voluntary guilt 
Are still more dreadful. 

Chou. Nothing can be worse 

I'han that we know already ; bringst thou more 
Misfortunes to us ? 

Mes. To be brief, the queen, 

Divine Jocasta’s dead. 

CiiOR. Jocasta dead ! Say, by what hand] 

Me^s. Her own ; 

And what ’s more dreadful, no one saw the deed. 

What I myself beheld you all shall hear. 

Inflamed with rage, soon as she reached the palace, 
Instant retiring to the niy)tial bed. 

She shut the door, then raved and tore her hair, 

Called out on Lai us dead, and bade him think 
On that unhappy son who murdered him 
And stained his bed ; then turning her sad eyes 
Upon the guilty couch, ^ic cursed the place 
Where she had borne a husband from her husband, 

And children from her child ; what followed then 
I know not, by the cries of CEdipus 
Prevented, for on him our eyes were fixed 
Attentive ; forth he came, beseeching us 
To lend him some sharp weapon, and inform him 
Where he might find his mother and his wife. 

His children’s wretched mother and his own. 

Some ill-designing power did then direct him 
(For we were silent) to the queen’s ^ipartment ; 

Forcing the bolt, he rushed into the bed, 

And found Jocasta, where we all beheld her, 

Entangled in the*fata noose, which soon 
As he perceived, loosing the pendant rope, 

Deeply he groaned, dnd casting on the ground 

His wretched body, showed a piteous sight » 
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To the beholders ; on a sudden, thence 
Starting, he plucked from off the robe she wore 
A golden buckle that adorned her side, 

And buried in liis eyes the sharpened point, 

Crying, he ne’er again would look on her, 

'Sever would see his crime or ^ni series more, 

Or those whom guiltless he could ne’er behold, 

Or those to whom he now must sue for aid. 

His lifted eyelids then, repeating still 
These dreadful plaints, he tore ; whilst down his cheek 
Fell showers of blood ! Such fate the wretched pair 
Sustained, partakers in calamity. 

Fallen from a state of happiness (for none 
Were happier once than they) to groans and death, 
Heproach and shame, and every human woe. 

CnoR. And where is now the poor unhappy man ? 
Mes. Open the doors, he cries, and let all Tiiebes> 
Behold his parents’ murderer, adding words 
Not to be uttered ; banished now, he says. 

He must be, nor, devoted as he is 

By his own curse, remain in tins sad place. 

He wants a kind conductor and a friend 
To help him now, for ’tis too much to bear. 

But you Avill see him soon, for lo ! the doors 
Are opened, and you will behold a sight 
That would to pity move his deadliest foe. 

Scene H, 

CEdipus, Messenger, Chorus. 

Chor. Oh ! horrid sight ! more dreadful spectacle 
Than e’er these eyes beheld I what madness urged thee 
To this sad deed ? What power malignant heaped 
On thy poor head suph complicated woe ? 

Unhappy man, alas ! I would have held 

Some converse with thee, but thy looks affright me ; 

I cannot bear to speak to thee. , 

(Edi. O me ! 

Where am I ? and whence comes the voicetl hear? 
Where art thou, fortune ? 
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Choe. Changed to misery, 

Dreadful to hear, and dreadful to behold. ^ 

GCdi. 0 cruel darkness ! endless, hopeless night, 
Shame, terrors, and unutterable woe ! 

More painful is the memory of my crimes 
"J’han all the wounds my wild ^distract ion made. 

CiiOR. Thus doubly cursed, O prince ! I wonder not 
thy afiliction. 

CEni. Art thou here, my friend ? 

I know thy voice ; thou wouldst not leave the wretched ; 
•Thou art my faithful, kind assistant still. 

Choe. How couldst thou thus deprive thyself of sight? 
AVhat madness drove thee to the desperate deed ? 

What god inspired ? 

CEi)i. Apollo was the cause ; 

He was, my friends, the cause of all my woes ; 

Tut for these eyes — myself did quench their light — 
i v/ant not them ; what use were tliey to me. 

But to discover scenes of endless woe ; 

Ceior. ’Tis but too true. 

(Edi. What pleasure now remains 

For Oedipus ? lie cannot joy in aught 
To sight or ear delightful. Curse on him, 

W oe'er he was, that loosened my bound feet. 

And saved me, in Cithseron’g^vale, from death I 
I owe him nothing : had I perished then. 

Much happier had it been for you, my friends. 

And for myself. 

Choe. I too could wish thou hadst. 

CEdi. I should not then have murdered Laius ; then 
I had not ta’en Jocasta to my bed ; 

But now I am a guilty wretch, the son 
Of a polluted mother, father now 
To my own brothers, all that 's horrible 
To nature is the lot of CEdipus. ^ 

Choe. Yet must I blame this cruel act, for sure 
The loss of sight is worse than death itself. 

CEdi. I care not foj thy counsel or thy praise ; 

• For with what eyes could I have e^er beheld 
My honoured father in the shades below. 

Or my unhappy mother, both destroyed 
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By me 1 This punishment is worse than death, 

And it should be. Sweet had been the sight 
Of my dear children — them I could have wished 
To gaze upon ; but I must never see 
Or them, or this fair city, or the palace 
Where I was born. Pepilved of every bliss 
By my own lips, which doomed to banishment 
The murderer of Laius, and expelled 
The impious wretch, by gods and men accursed : 
Could I behold them after this ] Oh no ! 

Would I could now with equal ease remove 
My hearing too, be deaf as well as blind, 

And from another entrance shut out woe 1 
To want our senses, in the hour of ill, 

Is comfort to the Avretched. O CithsGron ! 

Why didst thou e’er receive me, or received. 

Why not destroy, that men might never know^ 

Who gave me birth ? O Poly bus ! O Corinth ! 

And thou, long time believed my father’s palace, 
Oh! what a foul disgrace to human nature 
Didst thou receive beneatli a prince’s form ! 

Impious myself, and from an impious race. 

Where is my splendour now % O Daulian path ! 
The shady forest, and the narrow^ pass 
Where three ways meet, wRo drank a father’s blood 
Shed by these hands, do you not still remember 
The horrid deed, and what, when here I came. 
Followed more dreadful? .Fatal nuptials, you 
Produced me, you returned me to the womb 
That bare me ; thence relations horrible 
Of fathers, sons, and brothers came ; of wives, 
Sisters, and mothers, sad alliance I all 
That man holds impious and detestable. 

But what in act is vile the modest tongue 
Should never nEgne. Bury me, hide me, friends, 
From every eye; destroy me, cast me forth 
To the wide ocean — let me pprish there ; 

Do anything to shake off hated life. 

Seize me ; approach, my friends — you need not fear, 
Polluted though I am, to touch me ; none 
Shall suffer for my crimes but I alone. 
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Chor. In most fit time, my lord, the noble Creon 
This way advances ; he can best determine • 

And best advise ; sole guardian now of Thebes, 

To him thy power devolves. 

CEdi. ^ What shall I say 1 

Can I apply to him for aid whom late 
I deeply injured by unjust suspicion ? 


Scene III. 

Creon, OEdipus, Chorus. 

Creon, I come not, •prince, to triumph o’er thy woes 
With vile reproach ; I pity thy misfortunes. 

But, O my Thebans I if you do not fear 
The censure of your fellow-citizens, 

At least respect the all-creating eye 
Of Phoebus, who beholds you thus exposing 
To public view a wretch accyrsed, polluted. 

Whom neither earth can bear, nor sun behold, 

Nor holy shower besprinkle. Take him hence 
"Within the palace ; those who are by blood 
United should alone be witnesses 
Of such calamity. , 

CEdi. , O Creon ! thou, 

The best of men, and I- the worst, how kind 
Thou art to visit me ! Oh ! by the gods 
Let me entreat thee, since beyond my iiopes 
Thou art so good, now hear me ; what I ask, 

Concerns thee most. 

Creon. What is it thou desirest 

Thus ardently 1 

CEdi. I beg thee, banish me 

From Thebes this moment, to some latid remote, 

Where I may ne’er converse with man again. 

Creon. Myself long since had done it, but the gods 
Must be consulted first. 

CEdi. Their will is known 

Already, and tfieir oracle declared 
The guilty parricide should die. 
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Creon. It Lath ; 

But, as ; t is, ^twere better to inquire 
What must be done. 

CEdi. For such a \vretch as me 

Wouldst thou again explore the will of Heaven ? 

Creon. Thy hapless Lwte Should teach us to believe. 
And reverence the gods. 

CEdi. Now, Croon, list; 

I beg thee, I conjure thee, let a tomb 
Be raised, and all due honours paid to her 
W'ho lies within : she was thy sister, Creon ; 

It is a duty which thou ow st : for me, 

I cannot hope this city now will deign 
To keep me here. O Creon ! let me go, 

And seek the solitary mountain's top, 

My own Cithseron, by my parents doomed 
Long since to be the grave of CEdipus ; 

Where would I die, as they decreed I should. 

Alas ! I cannot, must not perish yet. 

Till I have suffered evils worse than death, 

For I was only saved to be unhappy ; 

But I must meet my fate, whatever it be. 

My sons are men, and wheresoever fortune 
May place them, cannot want the means of life ; 

Thejf shall not burthen thee ;• but, O my friend I 
What will become of my unhappy daughters, 

With tenderest love, beneath a father’s hate ,• ^ 
Cherished so long ? Oh ! take them to thy care, 

Thou best of men I Oh ! might I but embrace them. 
But shed a tear o’er their disastrous fate. 

Might I be suffered but to touch them here, 

I should rejoice, and think I saw them still. 

But hark ! methinks e’en now I hear the voice 
Of my dear daughters ; hath the gracious Creon, 

In pity to my woe^ already brought 
My children to me ? — is it so ? 

Creon. ,It is : 

Thy wishes are prevented ; they are here. 
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Scene IV. 

Daughters op CEdipus, (Edipus, Creon, Chorus. 

(Edi. May Heaven reward thee for this goodness to 
me, 

Aiid give thee much more bliss than I have known ! 
Now, my dear children, come towards me, come 
Towards your father and your — brother ; see 
Thes^ sightless eyes, pierced by my own mad hands; 
Behold that wretched father who })egat you 
Unknowingly on her who gave me birth ; 

I cannot see you now — I can but weep 
Your fate, to think what hours of wretchedness 
Ycni have to know hereafter. Whither now 
Must my poor children lly % From every feast 
Joyless with grief and shame, shall you return ; 

And when the tim^ shall come wdien riper years 
Should give you to the nuptial bed, who then, 

Careless of fame, will let his child partake 
The infamy of my abhorred race, 

Sprung from a wretch accursed, who killed his father, 
And from the womb that bare him did beget 
You my unhappy daughters ? ^ Such reproach 
Must still be yours, to virgin solitude 
Devoted ever, and a barren bed. 

Son of Menaeceus, thou alone art left 
Their father now, for, oh ! Jocasta’s dead, 

And J am— ;nothing. Do not then forsake 
Thy kindred ; nor, deserted and forlorn. 

Suffer them still in penury and woe 
To wander helpless, in their tender age : 

E-emember they have no support but thee. 

O generous prince ! have pity on them ; gk^e me 
Thy friendly hand in promise of thy aid. 

^To you, my daughters, had y«ur early j^ears 
Permitted, I had given my last advice : 

Too young for counsel, all I ask of you 
Is but to pray the g^ds that my sad life 
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May not be long ; but j^ours, my children, crowned 
With many days, and happier far than mine. 

CuBON. It is enough; go in — thy grief transports thee 
Beyond all bounds. 

CEdi. ’Tis hard ; but I submit. 

Creon. The time demands it ; therefore go. 

CEdi. O Creon ! 

Knowst thou what now I wish ] 

Creon. What is it 1 Speak. , 

(Edi. That I may quit this fatal place. 

Creon. Thou ask'st • 

What Heaven alone can grant. 

CEdi. Alas ! to Heaven 

I am most hateful. 

Creon. Yet shalt thou obtain 

What thou desirest. 

CEdi. Shall I indeed ? 

Creon. Thou slialt ; 

I never say aught that I do not mean. 

CEdi. Then let me go : may I depart ? 

Creon. ^ Thou mayst • 

But leave thy children. 

CEdi. ^ Do n^t take them from me. 

Creon. Thou must not always have thy will. Already 
Thou 'st suffered for it. 

. Chor. Tliebans, now behold 

The great, the mighty CEdipus, who once 
The Sphinx’s dark enigma could unfold* 

Who less to fortune than to wisdom owed, 

In virtue as in rank to all superior, 

Yet fallen at last to deepest misery. 

Let mortals hence be taught to look beyond 
The present time, nor dare to say, a man 
Is happy till the last decisive hour 
Shall close bis life without the taste of woe. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS. 


(Edipps. 

Preon. 

Antigone, ) Dawfh tcrs of 
JSMENE, • j (Edipus. 
PoLYNiCES, Son of (Edipus. 
Thesei'S, King of Athens. 


An Athenian. 

Messenger. 

Attendants on Creon^ Theseus, 
and Isnienc. 

Chorus, compos'd of Ancient 
Men of Thebes. 


SCENE.— .4 Grov^ at the entrance to the Temple of the Furies. 


ACT I. 

% 

Scene I. 

(Edipus, Antigone. 

(Edipus. Where are we now, my dear Antigone I 
Knowst thou the place ? Will any here afford 
Their scanty alms to a poor wanderer, 

The banished (Edipus % I ask not much, 

Yet less receive ; but I am satisfied : 

Long time hath made my woes familiar to me, 

AjdH 1 have learned to bear calamity.' 

But tell me, daughter, if thou seest a place, 

Or sacred, or profane, ^where I may rest, 

^ There set me down, from some inhabitant 
A chance but we zsiay leaim where now we are, 

And act, so strangers ought, as he directs us. 
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Ant. 0 CEdipus ! my poor, unhappy father, 

Far as my'syes can reach I see a city, 

With lofty turrets crowned, and, if I err not, 

This place is sacred, by the laurel shade 

Olive and vine thick-planted, j^nd the songs 

Of nightingales sweet warbling through the grove ; 

Here sit thee down, and rest thy wearied limbs 
On this rude stone ; Tis a long way for age 
Like thine to travel. 

QiIdi. Place me here, and guard 

A sightless wretch. 

Ant. Alas ! at such a time 

Thou needst not tell Antigone her duty. 

CEdi. Knowst thou not where we are ? 

Ant. As I have learned 

From passing travellers, not far from Athens ; 

The place I know not ; would you that I go 
And straight inquire % But now I need not leave thee, 
For, lo ! a stranger comes this way, e’en no w 
He stands before you, he will soon inform us. 


Scene IT. 

An Athenian, CEoiPits, Antigone. 

CEdi. Stranger, thou coip’st in happy hour to tell us 
What much we wish to know ; let me then ask thee 

Athe. Ask nothing ; speak not till thou art removed 
From off that hallowed spot where now thou standst, 

By human footsteps not to be profaned. 

CEdi. To whom then is it sacred ] 

Athe. ’Tis a place 

Where but to tread is impious, and to dwell 
Forbidden ; where the dreadful goddesses, 

Daughters of Earth and Night, alone inhabit. 

CEdi. Ila ! let me hear their venerable names. 

Athe. By other names in other climej adored, 

The natives here call them Eumenides, 

Th’ all-seeing powers. 

CEdi. 


Oh ! that they would but smile 
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Propitious, and receive a suppliant’s prayer, 

That I might never leave this blest abode ! 

Atiie. What dost thou mean ? 

CEdi. It suits my sorrows well. 

Athe. I must inform the citizens ; till then 
Remain. ^ 

CEdi. Oh ! do not scorn a wretched exile, 

But tell me, stranger 

Atiie. Speak ; I scorn thee not. 

CEdi. What place is this7 

^tiie. I’ll tell thee what I know. 

This place is sacred all : great Xeptune here 
Presides, and he who bears the living fire, 

Titan Prometheus ; where thou treadst is called 
The Brazen Wa}’’, the bulwark of our State : 

From this equestrian hill, their safest guard. 

The neighbouring villagers their general name 
Derive, thence called Colonians all. 

CEdi. But say, 

Are there who* dwell here, then ? 

Athe. * There are, and called 

From him they worship. 

CEdi. Is the pqwer supreme 

Lodged in the people’s voice, or in the king? 

Atiie. ’Tis in the king^ 

U^.Di. Who is he ? • 

Athe. , Theseus, son 

Of -^geus, their last sovereign. 

CEdi. Who will go 

And tell him 

Athe. What ! to come and meet thee here ? 

CEdi. To tell him that a little help bestowed 
Would amply be repaid. 

Athe. Why, what couldst thou do, 

Dark as thou art ? 

CEdi. My words will not be so. 

Athe. Then mark me, that thou err not ; for to me 
Thy fortunes seem ill-suited to thy nature, 

Which is most noBle ; therefore stay thou here 
Till I return ; I will not go to Athens, 

But ask these villagers, who sojourn here, 

Ifthou mayst stay. \Exit Athenian! 


X 
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Scene III. 

OEdipus, Antigone. 

CEdi. Mj’ daughter, is he gone ? 

Ant. He is, and thou mayst safely speak, for I 
Alone am Avith thee. 

(Em. Goddesses revered I 

Since in your seats my wearied steps have found 
Their first repose, not inauspicious smile 
On Phoebus and on me ! For know, the god 
Who ’gainst unhappy GMipus denounced 
Unnumbered Avoes, foretold that here at last 
I should haA"e rest, within this halloHved grove 
These hospitable shades, and finish here 
A life of misery : happy those, he said. 

Who should receive me, glorious their roAA’ard, 
And woe to them who stroA^e to drive me hence 
Inhuman. This he promised to confirm 
By signs undoubted ; thundci*, or the sound 
Of dreadful earthquake, or the lightning’s Ida.st 
Launched from the aim of JoA^e. I doubt it not, 
From you some happy omen hither led 
My prosperous steps, that first ':o you I came 
Pure to the pure ; and here on this rude seat 
Eeposed me, could not be the Avork of chance; 
Wherefore, ye poAvers ! as Phoebus hath decreed, 
Here let me find a period of my Avoes, 

Heie end my wretched life ! unless the man, 

Who long hath groaned beneath the bitterest ilh 
That mortals feel, still seem to merit more. 
Daughters of Ancient Night ! oh, hear me now ! 
And thou, from great Minerva called, the best 
And noblest city, Athens ! pity me. 

Pity the shadoAV of poor (Edipms ; 

Foi*, oh ! lam not what I was. 

Ant. No more : 

Behold a venerable band ajjproach 

Of ancient natives, come perchance to seek thee. 

^ (Edi. I’ve done ; Antigone, remoA^e me hence, 
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And hide me in the grove till by their words, 

Listening. 1 learn their purpose ; such foreknowledge 
Will best direct us how to act hereafter. \Exmnt. 


SCEXE IV. 

CnOR. Where is he % Look, examine, search around 
For this abandoned exile, of mankind 
TJio most profane ; doubtless some wretched stranger. 
Who else had dared on this forbidden soil 
To tread, where dwell the dreadful deities 
We tremble e en to name, and as we pass 
Dare not behold, but silently revere, 

Or soft V ith words of fairest omen greet ? 

Of tlicf.e regirdless, here we come to find 
An impious wretch. 1 look around the grove, 

Ihit still ho lurks unseen. 


Scene V. 

(Edipus, Antigone, Chorus, 

Qini. Behold me here ; 

For by your words I find you look for me. 

CiiOR. \Looldng steadfastly at Dreadful his voice 

and terrible his aspect ! 

(Edi. I am no outlaw ; do not look thus on me. 

Chor. Jove the defender ! who is this old man 1 
(Edi. One on whom fortune little hath bestowed 
To call for reverence from you ; that, alas ! 

Is but too plain ; thus by another’s eyes 
Conducted here, and on her aid depending, 

Old as I am. 

Chor. Alas ! and wert thou born 
Thus sightless ] F^ll of sorrow and of years 
Indeed thou seemst ; but do not let on us 
Thy curse devolve. Thou hast transgressed the bounds 
Prescribed to mortals ; shun this hallowed grove, • 
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Where on the grassy surface to the powers 
A. welcomd oliering flows mth honey mixed 
The limpid stream ; unhappy stranger, hence, 

Away, begone ! Thou seest Tis a long space 
Divides us : dost thou hear me, wretched exile 1 
This instant, if thou dost, depart, then speak, 

But not before. 

(Em, Antigone, my daughter, 

What’s to be done ? 

Axt. Obey the citizens ; 

Give me thy hand. 

CEdi. I will ; and now, my friends, 

Confiding thus in you, and thus removing 
As you directed, let me not be injured. 

Chor. Thou shalt not ; be assurecl that thou art safe ; 
None shall offend or drive thee hence. 

Q2di. Yet more' 

Must I approach ? 

Chor. A little farther still. 

OEdi. Will this suffice ? 

Chor. Remove him this way, virgin ; 

Thou hearst us. 

Ant. Ttou must follow me, niy father, 

Weak as thou art ; we are unhappy strangers, 

And .must submit ; whate’er the city hates 
Content to hate, and what she loves to love. 

QLdi. Lead me, my daughter, to some hallowed spot 
For mutual converse fit, nor let us strive 
With dire necessity. 

Chor. Stop there, nor move 

Beyond that stone. 

Di. Thus, then ? 

Chor. It is enough. 

(Em. Where should I sit? 

Chor. A little forward lean. 

And rest thee there. 

Ant. [taking hold of him], A^las ! ’tis my sad office — 
Let me perform it — to direct thy steps ; 

To this loved hand commit thy aged limbs ; 
t will be careful seats Kim on the stone, 

‘ CEdi. O unhanpy State ! 
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CiiOR. Now, wretched stranger, tell us wlio thou art, 
Thy country, and thy name. 

(Em. Alas ! my lortls, 

A poor abandoned exile ; but, oh ! do not 

CiioR. What sayst thou ] 

(Em. • Do not ask me v»ho I am ; 

Inquire no farther. 

OnoR. Wherefore ? 

(Em. My sad race 

Cnoii. Speak on. 

• (Em. \iimiing to Antigone]. My daughter, how shall 
1 proceed ? 

Ciioii. Thy race, thy father 

(Em. 0 Antigone ! 

What do I suffer ] • 

Ant. Speak ; thou canst not be 

More* wretched than thou art. 

Q3m. I will ; for, oh 1 

It cannot bo concealed. 

CiiOR. * You do delay; 

Inform us straight. • 

(Em. Know you the son of L iius ? 

CiTOR. Alas ! 

(Em. The race of Labdacus. 

(hioR. • OJove! 

(Em. Th’ unh.ippy (Edipus. • 

Ch'OR. • And art thou he ] 

(Em. Be not affrighted at my words. 

CiiOR. 0 Heaven ! 

(Epi. Wretch that I am ! what will become of me h 
CiiOR. Away, begone, lly from this place ! 

(Em. Then where 

Are all your promises % are they forgotten ? 

CnoR. Justice divine will never punish those 
Who but repay the injury they receive ; 

And fraud doth merit fraud for its*reward. 

Wherefore, begone, and leave us, lest once more 
Our city be compelled*to force thee hence. 

Ant. O my kind friends ! as you revere the name 
Of virtue, though you will not hear the prayers 
Of my unhappy father, worn with age 
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And laden with involuntary crimes ; 

Yet hear th^ daughter pleading for her siro, 

And pity her who with no evil eye 
Beholds you, but, as one of the same race, 

Born of one common father, hero entreats 
Your mercy to th’ unhappv, foi* on you, 

As on some god alone, we must rely ; 

Then grant this wished-for boon — oh ! grant it now, 
By all that’s dear to thee, th}- sacred word, 

Thy interest, thy children, and thy god ; 

’Tis not in mortals to avoid the crime 
Which Heaven hath pre-ordained. 

Ciioa. We pity thee. 

Daughter of ffidipus ; we pity him, 

And his misfortunes ; but of wrath divine 
Still ftarful, dare not alter our decree. 

ffiDi. Now who shall trust to glory and fair fame 1 
Wliat shall it profit that your pious city 
Was once for hospitable rites renowned. 

That she alone would pity and relieve 

The afllicted stranger ^ Is she so to me 

Who drives me hence, and trembles at a name ] 

Me you can never fear; and for my ciimes 
I am the sufierer, not the oflender. What 
Touching my father I hav^e spola3, alas ! 

If ’tis for that you do abhor me thus, 

Was I to blame ? The injury received 
I but repaid, and therefore had I known 
The crime I acted, I w’ere guiltless still. 

Whither I came, I came unknowingly; 

Not so they acted who have banished me. 

By your commands already here removed, 

Oh ! by the gods, preserve, assist me now ; 

If you revere them, do not thus despise 
What they decree ; their eyes behold the good 
And view the evil mdn, nor shall the wicked 
Escape their wrath ; use not their sacred names 
To cover crimes and stain the fame of ^^thens. 

As you received the suppliant, oh ! remember 
Your plighted faith — preserve me, save me j^ow ! 
li 9 ok not contemptuous on this wretched form, 
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* Or cast reproach unmerited ; I come 
Nor impious, nor profane, and with me bring • 

To Athens much of profit and renown, 

As when your king arrives, you all shall know : 
Meantime despise me not.^ 

CliOR. Old man, thy words 

Are full of weight, and merit our observance ; 

If those wlio here preside but know* thy 2)urpose, 

It doth suffice. 

Q^im. Hut say, where is the king? 

CiiOR. Within his palace, but a messenger 
Is gone to fetch him hither. 

(Edi. O my friends ! 

Think you a sightless wretch like me will move 
Ilis pity or his care, that he \\ ill come ? 

Ciioji. Most readily, when he shall hear the name 
Of Ql]dipus. 

GEdi. And who shall tell it him ? 

Chor. The journey’s long, but passing travellers 
Will catch the tale, and h^must hear it soon; 

Fear not, thy story is already known 
On every side; ’twill quicken his slqw steps, 

4nd bring him inst'mt hitlier. 

^ May he come 

In happy hour to Athens and to me ! • 

lie will ; wdiat good man doth not love his country ? 
Ant. O Jove! what shall I say or tliink ] My 
father 

Q]]di. What says my daughter % 

Ant. - This w^ay bent, bidiold 

On a Sicilian steed, a woman comes. 

Her face concealed by a Thessalian veil. 

To shield her from the sun : am I deceived, 

Or is it she ? I know not what to think. 

It is my sister, now she smiles upon nae ; 

It must, it can be none but my Ismene. 

CEdi. Who, my Antig»ne? 

Ant. • It is thy daughter. 

My sister, but her voice wiU soon convince yoo. 
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Scene YI. 

JSMENE AND ATTENDANT, OEDIPUS, AnTIGONE, ClloUUS. 

IsM. 0 the sweet sounds ! 4 father and a siMer ! 
What pains have I not suffered in tlie search ! 

And now for grief can scarce beliold you. 

CEdi. ‘ Oh 1 

My daughter, art thou here ] 

Ism. Alas ! my father, 

IT ow terribly thou lookst ! 

(Edi. From the same blood 

The father and the daughter. 

Ism. Wretched race ! 

CEdi. And art thou come, my daughter ? 

Ism. 1 have reacliQd thee 

With toil and labour. 

CEdi. Touch me, 0 my child ! 

Ism. Let me embrace you both. 

CEdi. , Loth miserable ! 

Ism. Join then a third as wretched as yourselves. 

. \They all embrace, 

CEdi. Ismene, wherefore art thou come ? 

IsM. ^ My care 

For -Wiee, my father, brought me here. 

CEdi. Fpr me ? 

Ism. That I might speak to thee ; this faithful slave 
Alone conducted me. \Poinilng to her Attendant. 

CEdi. Thy brothers, say, 

What are they doing % 

Ism. They are — ^what they are; 

For, oh ! between them deadliest discord reigns. 

(Edi. How like th' unmanly sons of Egypt's clime, 
Where the men sit inglorious at the loom, 

And to their wives«^leave each domestic care ! 

E'en thus my sons, who should have laboured for me, 
Like women idly sit at home, whilst you 
Perform their office, and with filial cdre 
Attend a wretched father. This kind maid, 

[pointing to Antigone 

E’en from her infant days, hath wandered long 
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An exile with me, and supported still 
My feeble age; oft through the savage woods, 

Naked Jind hungry, by the wintry storms 
Or scorchiiig lieats afflicted, led me on, 

And gave me food, unmindf^J of her own. 

Tliou too, Ismene, wert my faithful guard 
Wlicn I was driven forth; and now art come 
To tell tJiy father what the gods declare ; 

A stranger now to Thebes, I know not A\ hat 
Jiatji passed between them; thou hast some sad news, 

I know thou hast, to tell thy wretched father. 

IsM. What I have suffered in the search of thee 
I pass in silence o’er, since to repeat 
Were but, alas ! to doi\ble my misfortunes ; 

I only came to tell thee the sad fate 
Of thy unhappy sons. Awhile they seemed 
As if they meant to yield the throne to Creon, 

Nor stain their guilty hands wdth Theban blood, 
Mindful of that pollution wdiich remained 
On thy devoted race ; but now some god 
Or their own wicked minds have raised a flame 
Of dire contention, which shall gain the power 
S 'preme, and reign in Tliebes. Eteocles 
Hath drove his elder Polynices forth, 

Who, now an exile, seeks (as fame reports) 

The Argians, and in solemn contract joined 
With these his new allies would rai^e their fame 
Above the stars, and sink our Thebes in ruin. 

These are not words alone — ’tis now in act, 

Alas ! e’en now I fear, nor know I when 
The gods will take compassion on thy woes. 

(Edi. Hast thou no hope they’ll pity me ? 

Ism. I have ; 

Their oracles have said it. 

(Edi. Ha ! said 'yhat ? 

My daughter, tell me, what have they declared ] 

Ism. The time would «ome, they said, when Thebes 
once more *• 

Must seek thee, dead or living, for her safety. 

CEdi. Why, i^bat could such a wretch as I do for 
them \ 
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Ism. Their only hope, they say, is placed in thee. 
Gi^Di.,T, that am nothing, grown so powerful ! Whence 
Can it proceed ? 

Ism. The gods, who once depressed thee, 

Kow raise thee up again. 

Q^di. *It cannot be \ 

Who falls in youth will never rise in age. 

Ism. Know, for this very purpose Creon comes; 

Ere long thou mayst expect him. 

QCdi. What to do, 

My daughter] 

Ism. To remove thee hence, and place thee 

Nearer to Thebes, but not within her borders. 

Q^di. If not within, what profit can it be 
To them ] 

Ism. Thy tomb, raised in a foreign land,, 

Tlioy fear would prove most fatal. 

But how know they 

[t must be so, unless some god declared, it! 

Ism. For this alone they wish to have thee near 
The borders, in their power, *and not thy own. 

CEdt. To bury me at Thebes ] 

Ism. * That cannot be; 

Thy crime forbids it. 

GEdi. Then 111 never go. fanco. 

lisM. A time will come when they shall feel thy venge- 
G^di. What strange vicissitude can e^er* produce 
This wished event ? 

Ism. Thy wrath, when at thy tomb 

They shall be forced to meet. 

(Edi. Who told thee this ? 

Ismene, say. 

Ism. The sacred ministers 

Of Delphos. 

CEdi. Came it from Apollons shrine 1 

Ism. On their return to Thebes they did report it. 
OEdi. My sons, did they hear^aught of this ] 

Ism. • Both heard. 

And know it well. 

OilDi. Yet, impious as they^re, 

preferred a kingdom to their father’s love. 
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Ism. With grief I tell thee what with, grief T hcar4, 
CEdi. Oh ! may the gods doom them to endless^strife; 
Ne’er may the battle cease till Gililipus 
Himself shall end it; then, nor he wdio bears 
The sceptre now, should long maintain the throne, 

Nor Polynic*es e’er to Thebes Ajtiirn ; 

They .'^liould not live who drove a parent fortli 

To misery and exile, left by those 

Wlio sliouid liave loved, supported, and revered him; 

l,know they sa}’ the city but complied 

AVitl)pmy request — I asked for banishment; 

Not then I asked it. In my desperate mind, 

When first I raged, I wished indeed for death ; 

It liad been grateful then, but no kind friend 
^Vould minister the boon. At length my grief 
Clave way, and when they saw my troubled soul 
IT id takeii ample vengeance on itself, 

After long stay, the city drove me forth ; 

An l those who could have saved me, my base sons, 

Heaf to a father’s ];)rayers, permit me still 
To roam abroad in poverty ai?d exile. 

From these alone, far as their tender sex 
Can help me, I receive the moans of life, 

Ah tlie sweet comfort, food, or needful rest 
Eui th 0 in atTord me now, Avlwlst to my sons 
A throne w^as dearer than a father’s love ; 

Put they shall nsver gain me for their friend, 

Ne’er reign in Thebes — these oracles declare 
They never shall. I do remember too 
Another prophecy wdiich Pheebus erst 
Delivered io me : let ’em send their Creon, 

Or any other powerful citizen. 

To drag me hence ; my hospitable friends, 

If to those all-protecting deities 

Who here preside you too will lend your aid, 

Athens shall find in me its best defence, ' 

And vengeance strike the foes of (Edipus. 

CriOR. Thou and thy daughters well deserve our pity 
,And, for thy words are full of promised good 
To our loved city, J will tell thee all 
'Tis meet thou shouldst perform. 
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(Edi. My best of frieiuls/ 

Instru4*t me ; I am ready to obey. 

CiiOR. An expiation instant must thou make 
To the oflended powers whose sacred seat 
Tliou has profaned. 

CEdi. Biit^how must it be done? 

Ciioii. First, wdth pure hands, from th’ ever-flowing 
spring, 

Thy due libations pour. 

CEdi. What follows then? 

CnoR. Take thou a cup wrought by some skilful •hand* 
Bind it with wreaths around. 

CEdi. Of leaves or threads 

Composed ? 

Cnoii. Of wool, fresh frorii the new-shorn lamb. 
CEdi. Is there aught else ? 

CiiOR. Then, turning tb the sun, 

Make thy libations. 

CEdi. From the cup, thou sayst, 

Oiioii. The water from three fountains drawn ; and 
last • 

Remember, none be left. 

CEdi. * With that alone 

Must it be filled ? 

Chor. Water ^tith honey mixed — 

Ko wine; this pour on th’ earth 

CEdi. What then remains? 

CiioR. Take in thy hand of olive-boughs thrice nine, 
And oflTering these, begin thy humble prayer. 

CEdi. But how address them ? That concerns me near. 
CiiOR. Their name thou knowst implies benevolent; 
Intreat them tlierefore kindly now to prove 
Benevolent to thee ; but, remember. 

Low be the voice and short the supplication. 

That done, return— be careful to perform it; 

I may assist thee then with confidence. 

But if thou dost it not, must tremble for thee. 

CEdi. My daughters, hear& you, this? 

Ant. We did; command# 

What’s to be done. % 

CEdl What I can never do, 
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Powerless and blind as I am : one of you, 

My daughters, must perform it. 

Ant. One alone 

May do the task of many when the mind 
Is active in it. 

CEIdi. Hence then, quick, away I 

But do not leave me here alone. These limbs 
"Without a guide will never find their way. 

Ism. Father, I go \ but how to find the place 
’ I* know not. 

CifoR. Stranger, F other side of the grove ; 

There, some inhabitant will soon inform theo, 

If thou shouldst want assistance or instruction. 

IsM. Meantime, Antigone, remain thou here, 

^\Jid guard our father well : cares are not cares 
When we^ endure them for a parent’s sake. 

[Exit ISMENE. 


* Scene YII. 

CEdipus, Antigone, Chorus. 

..noR. Stranger, allxnt we know ’tis most ungrateful 
To raise; the sad remem bran^ of past woes. 

Yet would we gladly hear * 

CEdi. • What wouldst thou know ? 

Chor. The cause of thy unhappy state. 

(Edi. Alas ! 

By all thq sacred hospitable rites, 

I beg thee do not ask me to reveal it ; 

My crimes are horrible. 

CiioR. Already fame 

Hath spread them wide, and still talks loudly of them ; 
Tell us the truth. 

(Edi, Alas ! 

Chor. Let me beseech thee ! 

(Em. 0 me . * 

Chor. Comply ; ask what thou wilt of me, 

And thou shalt have it. 

(Eiy I have suffered much ; 
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The gods can witness Was against my will; 

I knew not of it. 

CiiOR. Knew not what ? 

CEdi. The city, 

Unknowing too, bound m^,in homd nujHials. 

CiiOR. And didst thou then pollute, as fame reports, 
Thy mother’s bed ? 

(Edi. Oh ! death to hear : I did. 

Here, here they are. 

CiiOR. Who ’s there ? „ * • 

(Edi. My crimes ! my daughters ! 

CiiOR. Daughters and sisters of their father? Oh 1 
Tis horrible indeed ! 

Qm)!. ’Tis woe oij woe. 

CiioR, Great Jove ! both daughters of one hapless 
mother ! « 

What hast thou sufTered ? 

(Edi. Ills not to be borne. 

CiiOR. Didst thou then perpetrate hhe horrid deed ? 
(Edi. Oh no ! 

CuoR. Kotdoit? 

(Edi. ^ I received from Thebes 

A fatal gift ; would I had never ta’en it ! 

CnoR. And art thou not a murderer too ? 

JCEdi. What’s that 

Thou sayst ? 

CiiOR. Thy father 

O^Di. Thou add’st grief to grief. 

CiiOR. Didst thou not murder him ? 

(Edi. I did ; but hear 

Chor. Hear what ? 

(Edi. The cause. 

Chor. What cause ? 


(Edi. I’ll tell thee. Know then, 

1 murdered otheifs too, yet by the laws 
I stand absolved ; ’twas done in ignorance. 

Chor. [seeing Theseus, whofenters\ But lo ! the king, 
.^gean Theseus, comes ; * 

The fame of thee hath brought him here already* 
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Scene YIII. 

Theseus, Oedipus, Antigone, Ciioiius. 

m 

The. O son of Laius ! long ere- this the tala 
Of th}" disastrous fate, by many a tongue 
fteJated, I had heard : thy eyes torn forth 
^Bv thy own desperate hand : and now I see 
Jit w.‘^ too true. Thy garb and dreadful aspect 
Speak who thou art. Onliappy CEdipus, 

I come to ask, in pity to thy woes, 

What ri thy request to Athens or to me — 

Thine, or this hapless vw-gin on thy steps 
Attendant. Speak ; for large must bo the boon 
J would refuse thee. I have known too well, 

]\lyself a wretched wanderer, the woes 
Of cruel exile, not to pity thine ; 

Of toils and danget’S in a foreign land 
Much have I sullered ; thero%>re not to mo 
Shall the poor stranger ever sue in vain 
For aid and safety. Mortals as we arc^ 

Ui '''uTain ever is to-m(;rrow^s fate, 

Ah CO unknowm to Theseus ajid to thee. 

QIIdi. Theseus, thy words declare lliy noble nature, * 
And leave me little to reply. Thou knowst 
IMy story — who and whence I am ; no more 
llemains, but that I tell thee my request, 

And we have done. 

The. • Proceed then, and inform me 

(PIdi. I come to give this wretched body to thee, 
lb sight ungracious, but of v orth more dear 
To thee than fairest forms could boast. 

The. What W'oihth ? 

CEdi. Hereafter thou shalt know — not^now 
The. But when 

Shall we receive it ? • 

(Edi. When I am no more 

*When thou shalt bury me. 
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The. Death is, it seems, 

Thy chief concern, and life not worth thy care. 

(Edi! That will procure me all the means of lifo. 

The. And is this all thou ask'st, this little boon ? 

CEdi. Not little is the strife which shall ensue. 

The. What strife 1 With whom — thy children, or my 
own? 

(Edi. Mine, Theseus; they would have me back to 
Thebes. 

The. And wouldst thou rather be an exile here ? 

(Edi. Once they refused me. 

The. An^er suits but ill 

With low estate and miseries like thine. 

(Edi. Hear first, and then condemn me. 

The. , Not unheard 

All thou canst urge, would I reprove thee. Speak. 

CEdi. O Theseus 1 1 have borne the worst o£ ills. 

The. The curses on thy race ? 

(Edi. Oh no ! all Greece 

Hath heard of them. t 

The. Wl^iat more than mortal woe 

Afflicts thee then ? 

CEdi. . E^en this : my cruel sons 

Have driven me from my country; nevermore 
Must Thebes receive a parricide. 

•The. Why then 

Kecall thee now, if thou must ne’er return ? 

(Edi, Commanded by an oracle divine. 

The. Why, what doth it declare ? 

(Edi, That Thebes shall yield 

To thee, and to thy arms. 

The. But whence should spring 

Such dire contention ? 

(Edi. Dearest son of jEgeus, 

From age and death exempt, the gods alone 
Immortal and unchangeable remain, 

Whilst all things else fall by the hand of Time, 

The universal conqueror. Esrth laments 

Her fertile powers exhausted. Htiman strength 

Is withered soon. E’en faith and truth decay, • 
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.And from tlieir ashes fraud and falsehood riso. 

Nor friendship long from man to man endures, 

Or realm to realm. To eacli successive rise * 

Bitter and sweet, and happiness and woe. 

Athens and Tliebes thou seest united now’’, 

And all is well; but passiiig time shall bring 
The fatal day (and slight will be the cause) 

TJiat soon shall change the bonds of amity 
And lioly faith, for feuds and deadliest hate. 

Then, buried long in earth, shall this cold corse 
Dj’ink their w’arm blood, which from the mutual wound 
Frequent sliali How. It must be as I tell thee, 

If Jove be Jove, and gi’eat Apollo true. 

. But wdiy should I i-eveal the Hxed decree 
Of all-deciding ITeav^jn % Permit me now 
To end wdiere I began. Thy plighted faith 
Once more confirm, and never shalt tliou say 
The w’retched Oedipus to Theseus came 
An useless and unprofitable guest, 

If the immortai gods have not deceived me. 

Cl loll. O king ! already Jhath this man declared 
The same goodwill to thee and to our country. 

Tiies. Can I reject benevolence apd love 
T ike this, my friend , % Oh no ! the common rites 
Jf hospitality, this altar l^ere, 

The witness of our mutual vows, forbid it ; • 

He coiiKiS a syppliant to the goddesses, 

And pays no little tribute both to me 
And to my kingdom ; he shall find a seat 
Within my realms, for I revere his virtues. 

If here*it pleaseth him to stay, remember [to the Chorus 
'Tis my command you guard this stranger well ; 

If thou wouldsb rather go with me, thou mayst ; 

I leave it to thy choice. [To CEdipus. 

OilDi. Reward them, Jove. 

The. What sayst thou ? wdlt thou Jollow me ? 

CEm. I would, 

If it were lawful, but it«must be here — 

This is the place — — 

^UE. ^ For what? PU not deny thee— 
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Q^di. Where I must conquer those who banished me. 

The. That would be glory and renown to this 
Thy place of refuge. 

CEdi. If I may depend 

On thy fair promise. 

The. Fear ii' b, I shall iieVr 

Betray my friend. 

Q^di. I will not bind thee to it 

By oath, like those whom wo suspect of ill. 

The. Thou needst not, CEdipu.s ; my word ’s my oath. 

Oi^Di. How must I act then ? 

The. Fear ’fat thou auglit 1 

Qldi. I do. 

A force will come against me. 

The. ^fointing to the Ciiorl-s]. Here^s tliy guard ; 
These shall protect thee. 

Q^ni. If thou goest, remembec* 

And save me, Theseus. 

The. Teach not me my duty. 

(Edi. Still am I fearful. 

The. Theseus is not so. 

Q^or. Kn owest thou not wdiat they threatened ? 

The. This I know, 

Ko power on earth shall -wrest thee from this place. 

Of times the angry soul will vent its wrath 
In idle threats, with high and empty words, 

Which ever, as the mind is to itself 
Restored, are — nothing. They may boast their strength, 
And say they 11 tear thee from me ; but I tell thee 
The journey would be long and tedious to them ; 

They will not hazard it — ^they dare not : therefore 

Be comforted, for if by Pho6bus sent 

Thou hither cam’st, thou^rt safe without my aid, 

E'en if I leave thee safe ; for know, the name 
Of Theseus here sufficeth to protect thee. 

r \Exit Theseus. 
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Scene IX. 

(Edipus, Antigone, CnoEUO 

Chorus. 

Strophe I. 

Thou art come in happy time, 

Stranger, to this blissful dime. 

Long for swiftest steeds renowned, 
Fertilest of the regions round ; 

Where, beneath the ivy sliade, 

In the dew-.'iprinkled glade, 

Many a love-lorn nightingale 
Warbles street her plaintive tale ; 

Where the vine in clusters pours 
Her sw^eets, secured from wintry showers 
Xor SQorching suns, nor raging storm 
The beauties of t|je year deform. 

AiHlstroptJie i. 

Where the sweet narcissus growing, 
Where the yellow crocus blowing, 

Hound the sacred altars twine, 

OfTeKing to the powers divine ; 

Where the pure springs perpetual flow, 
Watering the verdant meads below, 
Which with its earth-enriching waves 
The fair Cephisus ever laves ; 

Where, with his ever-sporting train, 
Bacchus wantons on the plain, 

Pleased with the Muses still to rove, 

And golden Venus, queen of love. 

• 

Strophe 2. 

• 

Alone wlrtiin this happy land. 

Planted here by Nature’s hand, 

Whiefi, nor Asia’s fertile plains. 

Nor Pelo^s’ spacious isle contains^ 
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Pallas, thy sacred olive grows, 

Striking terror on our foes ; 

Ever free from hostile rage, 

From wanton youth or greedy age ; 

Happy in sage Minerva’s love, 

And guarded still by Lforian J ove. 

Antistrophe 2. 

But nobler gifts and fairer fame, 

Athens, yet adorn thy name ; 

Such wondrous gifts hath poured on theo, 

Thy great protecting deity. 

Here first obedient to command, 

Formed by Neptune’s skilful hand, 

The steed was taught to knovV tJie rein, 

And bear the chariot o’er the plain ; 

Here first along the rapid tide ’ 

The stately vessels learned to ride. 

And swifter down the currents flow 

Than Nereids cut the waves below.* [ExeunU 


ACT II. 

r 

Scene I. 

Antigone, Oedipus, Cuoeus, 

Antigone. Great are thy praises, Attica, and now 
The time is come to show thou dost deserve tliem. 
(Em. What means ray daughter 1 Speak ; what new 
event 

Alarms thee? 

Ant. Creon, with a numerous band 

Of followers, comes this way. 

(Em. ()h ! now, my friends, 

If ever, help me. 

Chor. Fear not ; well protect thee. 

Though I am old, the stren^h of Attic?^ « 

'Is not decayed. 
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Scene II. 

CiiEON {with AUmdants)^ CEdipus, AntigonEs 
Chorus. 

. Creon. IVfost honoured citizens, 

I see you look with eyes of fear upon me, 

•Without a cause ; for know, I came not here 
Infending aught of violence or ill 
Against a city so renowned in Greece 
As yours hath ever been ; I only came, 

Commifsioned by the State of Thebes, to fetch 
This old man back, if Tjy persuasion mild 
I could ^induce him to return ; not sent 
By one alone, but the united voice 
Of a whole people, who assigned the task 
To me because, by blood united to him, 

I felt for his misfortunes as my own. 

Come therefore, CEdipus, aHend me home ; 

Thebes calls thee back, thy kingdom now demands tlico— 
By me sl'.e calls thee : listen to thy ftiend, 

\ nr surely Creon were the worst of men. 

If he could look on woes like thine unmoved 
When 1 behold thee, in a foreign land 
A 'wretv.bed wanderer, forced to beg thy bread 
From place to place, with this unhappy maid, 

Whom little did I think to see exposed 
To misery and shame, of nuptial rites 
Hopeless, and thus bereft of every aid, — 

Oh ! ^tis reproach and infamy to us 
And to our race ; but 'tis already known, 

And cannot be concealed. O CEdipus ! 

I here beseech thee, by our country's gods. 

Return to Thebes ; bid thou a kind farewell— 

For she deserves it — to this noble city, 

But still remembeivthy own dearer country. 

CEdi. Thou daring hypocrite, whose specious wiles 
Beneath fair semblance mean but to betray, 

Why wouldst thou4empt me thus? Why thus once mor^ 
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Ensnare me in tliy toils, and make me still 
More wreti^hed than 1 am ? Long time oppressed 
By heaviest woes, I pined within my palace, 

And longed for exile \ but you then refused 
To let me go, till, satiated with grief. 

My soul at length was calm, and iiuicli I wished 
To spend my few remaining years at home : 

Then thou — for little did the kindred blood 
Thou talkst of then avail — didst banish me \ 

And now again thou eom’st to make me v retched. 
Because thou seest this kind beniguant city 
Embrace and cherish, thou wouldst drag me lienee. 
With sweetest words covering thy bitter mind. 
Professing love to those who choose it not. 

He who denies his charitable aid 
To the poor beggar in his utmost need, 

And if abundance comes, should oiler that 
Which is not wanted, little merits thanks. 

Such is thy bounty now — in word alone, 

And not in deed, the friend of (Edipus. 

But I will tell them what thou*" art. Thou cam'st not 

To take me hence, but leave me in the borders 

Of Thebes, that so thV kingdom may escape 

The impending ills which this avenging city 

Shall pour upon it ; but ’twill c6me to pass 

As I foretold : my evil genius still 

Shall haunt yon, and my sons no more of Thebes 

Inherit than shall serve them for a grave. 

Thy country’s fate is better known to me 
Than to thyself, for my instruction comes 
Prom surer guides — from Pheebus and from Jove. 
Thy artful speech shall little serve thy purpose, 

’Twill only hurt thy cause ; therefore begone 1 
I’m not to be persuaded. Let me live 
In quiet here, for, wretched as I am, 

’Twill be some comfort to be far from thee. 

Creon. Thinkst thou I heed thy words ? Who’ll 
suffer most t 

For this perverseness — thou, or I ? 

Q3di. Thy little arts will nought avail wluh mo, 

Of with my friends. ‘ 
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• Creon. Poor wretcli ! no time can cure 

Thy follies ; thy old age is grown delirious. • 

CEdi. Thou hast a hateful tongue ; but few, how just 
Soe’er they be, can always speak ariglit. 

Creon. But to say much, and to say well, are things 
"Wliicli differ widely. 

G^di, What thou sayst no doubt 

Is brief, and proper too. 

CUiEOX. ’Twill hardly seem so 

To those who think like thee. 

•CEdi. Away; nor dare 

Pirect my stej)s, as if thou hadsfc tlie power 
To place me wlierc thou Avilt. 

CiiEox. Itemcnibcr all 

To Avitness this, for lie shall ansAver it 
When he is mine. 

(Edt. But AA*ho shall force me hence 

Ag.‘'inst the will of these my friends? 

Cue. ^ Their aid 

Is already I haA’O daie what much 
Will hurt thee. ^ 

CEdi. Ila ! what threats are these ? 

CuEO.v. • Thy daughters 

\rust go Avith me ; one is secured, and now 
Tins moment will I Avresf the other from thee. 

CEdi. 0 me ! 

CuEu.^^ • I’ll gh’e thee much more cause for grief. 

CEdi. Hast thou my daughter? 

Creon, Ay, and Avill ha\y this. 

CEdi. [to the Chorus]. What Avill you do, my fnciids? 

Will you forsake me ? 

Will you not drive this vile, abandoned man 
Forth from your city ? 

CiroR. Stranger, hence, away ! 

Thy actions are most shameful and unjust. 

Creon. Slaves, do your office ; bea*r her off by force, 

If she consents not. 

Ant. • tv^hither shall I fly 

For aid ? What god or man shall I implore 
To succour mef ? 

Chor. Alas! what Avouldst thou do] • 
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Creon. I touch not him, but I must have roy own, 

Axt. 0 princes ! aid me now. 

Chor. Tis most unjust. 

Creon. I say ’tis Just. 

CnoR. Tlieij prove it. 

Creon. Tlicy arc mine. 

Cjior. O citizens ! 

Ant. Oh I loose me : if you do not. 

You shall repent this violence. 

CiiEox. Go on, 

I will ilefend you. 

Gun. He, who injures me, 

Oflends the city. 

CnoR. Said I not before ^ 

It would be thus? 

Creon. \to the Chorus]. Let po the maid this instant. 

CnoR. Command where thou ha^t power. 

Creon. Let her go. 

CiiOR. Begone thyself. What, ho I my, countrymen, 
The city is in danger ; haste and save us. 

[CREON’s^/b/fo^rc ?’5 seize on Antigone. 

Ant. I’m seized, my friends. Oh, help ! 

CEdi. * Where is my daughter? 

Ant. Torn from thee. 

CEdi Oh I stretch forth thy hand. 

Ant. I cannot. 

Creon. Away with her 

CEdi. 0 wretched CEdipus ! 

Creon. Ho longer shall these tender props support 
Thy feeble age ; since thou art still resolved 
Against thyself, thy country, and thy friends, 

By whose command I come, lemain peiwerse 
And obstinate, old man ; but know, hereafter 
Time will convince thee thou hast ever been 
Thy own worst foe ; thy fiery temper still 
Must make thee wretched. 


CiioR. Stranger, stir not hence. 

Creon. I charge you, touch me not. • 

Cjior. Thou shalt not go 

Till thou restor’st the virgins. * 

cObeon. I must'iiave 
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A no'oler I'ansom from your city ; these 
Shall not suffice. 

CiiOK. What meanst thou ? 

Creon. He shall go, 

This Oedipus. 

CiroR. Thy threats are terrible. 

(hiEON. I’ll do ’t ; and only he who governs here 
^^hall hinder me. 

CEm. 0 insolence ! thou wilt not, 

Thou dar’st not force me. 

C^EOX. Hold thy peace. 

(Edi. Not e’en 

The dreadful goddesses, who here preside, 

Should bind my tongue from heaviest curses on thee, 
r’or thou hast robbed me of the only light 
ddiese eyes coTild boast ; but may th’ all-seeing sun 
liehold and punish thee and all thy race, 

And load thy age with miseries like mine ! 

CuEON. TnhabiJ:ants of Athens, hear ye this ? 

Gilni. They do, and see that but with fruitless words 
J can repay the injuries I rdbeive ; 

For I am weak with age, and here alone. 

No longer w’U I curb my just resentment, 

Bi • force thee hence. 

(Edi. O mS ! 

CiioR. What boldness, stranger, 

( ^ould make the*e hope to do a deed like this 
Unpunished ? 

Creon. Tls resolved. , 

CiioR. , Our Athens then 

Is fallen indeed, and is no more a city. 

Creon. In a just cause the weak may foil the mighty. 

CEdi. Hear how he threatens 

Chou. What he’ll ne’er perform 

Creon. That Jove alone can tell. ^ 

Chor. Shall injuries 

Like these be suffered ? . 

Creon. • Call it injury 

Thou mayst, ’tis such as thou perforce must bear. 

CiroR. This is loo much ; ye rulers of the land 
My fellow-citizens, edme forth and save us. 
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Scene III. 

Theseus, Ckeon, CEdipus, Antigone, Ciiokus. 

« 

The. Wliencc is this clamour? Wherefore am 1 called 
From sacred rites at Neptune’s altar paid, 

Our "uardian god ? Say, hat’s the cause that thui 
111 haste I’m summoned hither? 

CEi)i. O iny friend ! — 

For well I know thy voice — most cruelly 
Have I been treated by this man. 

The. Wlio did it ? 

CFdi. This Creon, whom thou'seest, hath ravished 
from me 

My only help, my daughters. 

The. Ila ! what sayst thou ? 

Q^ni, ‘Tis a.s I tell thee. 

The. [to his Attendants\ Quick, dispalch my servants, 
Fly to the altar, summon all ^ny people, 

Horsemen and foot ; give o’er the saciifice, 

And instant to the double gate repair. 

Lest with the virgins the base ravishers 
Escape unpunished, and my g^est thus injured 
Laugh me to scorn for cowardice Away ! 

Were I to punish this oppressor here [tiirnuuj to Ckeon 
As my resentment bids and he deserves, 

He should this instant fall beneath my rage ; 

But the same justice he to others deals, 

Himself shall meet from us ; thou shalt not go 
Till those whom thou didst basely ravish henco 
Are brought before me. ’Twas unlike thyself, 
Unworthy of thy country and thy race, 

To enter thus a cultivated city, 

Where law and justice reign, with violence 
And rapine, snatching what thy fancy pleased. 

Or didst thou think I ruled a desert «land, 

Or that my people were a i-ace of slaves. 

And Theseus but the shadow of a king ? 

, Thebes never taught thee such desti-Bictive lessofis, 
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For slie abhors injustice : when she hears 
That Croon, tluis despising sacred laws, 

Hath ta’en with brutal violence my riglit, 

And would have stolen a wretched suppliant from me. 
She’ll not approve thy cond^ft ; say 1 went 
To Thebes, how just soever were the cause, 

I should not seize on aught without the leave 
him who governed there ; but, as becomes 
A stranger, bear myself unblamed by all. 

Thou hast disgraced thy country and thy friends, 

Amf weight of years hath ta’en thy senses from thee. 
Again I say, restore the virgins to me. 

Or stay with me thyself, for so thou shalt, 

JTowe’er unwilling ; what I’ve said, remember. 

Is what I have resolved — therefore deteimine. 
Ghor..[^o Creon], Stranger, thy actions, noble as 
thou art, 

But ill become thy family and name, 

Because unjust ; but thou beholdst thy fate. 

CKE 02 V. ''['heseus, it was not that I thought this city 
*VVithout or guards to save, dt laws to rule. 

Which brought me here, nor unadvised 1 came ; 

Bn that I hoped you r ever w'ould receive 
Idndred here against mj will, nor e’er 
Embrace a vile incestuous parricide, 

Or cherish and protect him in a land 
Whose court, renowned for justice, suffers not 
Such poor abandoned exiles to reside 
Within its b< rders ; therefore did 1 this, 

Which yot I had not done but for the curses 
Which he hath poured on me and all my race ; 

Bevenge inspired me ; anger, well thou knowst, 

Can never be extinguislied but by death, 

* Which closeth every wound. At present, Theseus, 

It must be as thou wilt ; my want of p(jwer. 

How just soe’er my cause, demands submission ; 

Yet, old and weak, I shall not tamely yield. 

CEdi. Audacious irMn 1 thinkst thou the vile reproach 
Thou utter’st falls on me, or on thyself 1 
Thou who upbraiSst me thus for all my woes, 

Murder and incest, vfhich against my will 
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I had committed, so it pleased the gods, 

Offended wt my race for former crimes ; 

But I am guiltless ; canst thou name a fault 
Deserving this ? For, tell me, was it mine, 

VV'hen to my father Plurbu^ did declare 
That he should one day perish by the hand 
Of his own child? Was Oedipus to blame, 

Who had no being then ? If, born at Icnirth 
To Avretchedness, he met his sire unknown, 

And slew him, that involuntary deed 

Canst thou condemn ? And for my fatal mari iage, * 

Dost thou not blush to name it ? Was not she 

Thy sister, she Avho bore me, ignorant 

And guiltless Avoman, afteiuvards my AA'ife, 

And mother to my children ? Wliat she did, 

She did uiiknoAving ; not like thee, Avho thus 
Dost purposely upbraid us both. Heaven knoAvs 
UnAvillingly I AA’edded her, and noAv 
IJnAvillingly repeat the dreadful tale ; , 

But, nor for that, nor for my murdered fatlier, 

HaA^e I deserved thy bitter faunts ; for tell me, 

Thy life attacked, w’ouldst thou haA^e stayed to ask 
Th’ assassin if he AA*ere thy father 1 No ; 

Self-love Avould urge thee to revenge the insult# 

Thus Avas I droA'c to ill by th^angiy gods; 

This, should my father’s soul revisit earth. 

Himself would oAvn, and pity CEdipus. 

Thy bold and impious tongue still utters.all ; 

Just^or unjust, thou pourst thy foul reproach 
On me, pretending to revere the name 
Of Theseus and his country. But remember, 

The city, whom thou hast praised, is famed 
For piety and reverence to the gods ; 

Yet wouldst thou drive a needy suppliant thence. 

And lead him captive. Thou hast stolen my daughter ; 
But I implore the dreadful goddesses 
To grant me aid, that thou may§t feel the power 
Which thou contemn’st, and know the force of Athens. 

CiioR. \to Theseus], 0 king ! this stranger merits thy 
regard ; • 

• His AYoes are great, his cause should ibe defended. 
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• The. No more the ravishers are fled with speed, 
Whilst we, who sufler, stand inactive here. * 

Ckeon. Speak thy commands, for I must yield to 
thee. 

The. Go thou before me, I shall follow close ; 

If here thou hast concealed Aie virgins, now 
Discover them ; if hence, to othei's’ hands 
Committed, they are fled, they shall not ’scape ; 

^Iy servants soon will fetch them back. Meantime, 

• liemember thy condition, for thy fate 

• Hatii caught tlice in the net which thou hadfet spread 
For others ; but what evil means acquire 

Is seldom kept : thou cani’st not naked liere, 

Or unattended, thus to do an act 
V f violence. Ere longT 11 know on what 
Thou didst rely, nor by a singhi aim 
Shill Athens fall inglorious, ilearst thou this, 

Or are my wmals unheeded ? 

(’iU‘:oN. ’Tis not now 

A time io answer*; we shall know at home 
What must be done. • 

The. Thou threatenest ; but go on. 

Stay thou in quiet here, for if I live, ^ 

[turning to Q5dipus 

I will not rest till I restore %hy daughters. 

[Exeunt Theseus and Cbeon, 


Scene IV. 

(Edipus, Chorus. 
Chorus. 

Strophe i. 

Now the combatants prepare, ' 

And hasten to the field of war, 

Theseus, their gi^at ^nd god-like friend, 
The hapless virgins shall defend. 

* Ob ! could I heari,the dreadful battle roar, 

Or near Apollo’s tsacre^ shrine, 
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Or on the torcli-enliglitened shore, 

Or Ceresj where thy priests their rights divine 
Perform, with lips in solemn silence soiled, 

And mysteries ne’er by mortal tongne revealed. 

Aulistro'plie i. 

At yon snowy mountain’s feet 
Westward perchance the wairiors meet ; 

Chariot and horse "with mutual rage 
On CEt^’s llowery plains engage ; 

Around their Tlieseus now, a valiant band, 

See Athens’ martial sons unite 
To save their native land ; 

All shake their glittering spears, and urge the fight; 

All who thy power, Equestrian Pallas, own, 

Or bow to Neptune, llhea’s honoured son. t 

Stroi)lie 2 . 

The bloody scene shall soon be o’er* 

Creon the virgin shall i¥Jstoro ; 

My soul prophetic sees the maid 
For pious duty thus repaid ; 

For ever active is the power of Jove, 

From whom perpetual Uessings flow : 

Oh ! that I now could, like the dove, 

Soar through the skies, and mark the field below, 

The wished-for conquest joyful to behold. 

And triumph in the victory I foretold I 

Antistroplie 2 . 

Thou power supreme, all powers above, 

All-seeing, all-performing J ove. 

Grant that the rulers of this land 
May soon subdue the hostile band ! 

Thee, too, 0 Pallas ! hunter Phoebus, thee 
Do we invoke, with thee be joined 
Thy virgin sister deity, • 

Who loves o’er lawns to chase the spotted hind ; 

On you we call, your aid propitious briifg. 

Oh ! haste, protect our country and «ur king. \^Exeunt. 
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ACT III. 


ScEjft: I. 

CEnirus, Tjieseus, Antigone, Ismene, 

Chorus. 

C^iiOR. I’m no fjilsG pro 2 )lict, stranger, for bcliold 
Tliy dauglitors. 

(Kdt. ila ! uliat say.st thou ] Wliero, oh ! whoro ? 

Ant. My father ! O my father 1 what kind god 
liaised up this friend ^T]lo hath restored us to thee ? 

CEdi. Are then my daughters with me ? 

Ant. * Theseus’ arm 

Hath Ijrought us here : to him and to his friends 
Wo owe our safety. 

(Kji. * Oh 1 come nigh, my children ; 

Let me embrace you. Nev§r did 1 think 
Again to fold you in these arms. 

Ant. We come 

W di joy, my father. 

uEdi. Oh ♦ where are you ? 

Ant. Hero. 

HIdi. My dearest children 1 

Ant. To our father still 

May every pleasure come ! 

CEdi. ^^.eaning on Antigone]. My best support ! * 

Ant. TJ-*3 wretched bear the wretched, 

CEdi. [embracing thein\ I have all 

That ’s precious to me : were I now to die 
Whilst you are here, I should not be unhappy. 

Support me, daughters, to your father’s side 

Close pressed. Oh ! soothe to peace a'^wretched exile, 

Long time deserted. Tell me what hath happened ; 

But let the tale be ^lort* as best becomes 
Thy tender age. 

Ant. [pointir^ to Theseus]. Here is our great pro- 
tector, • 
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He will inform you ; so shall what I speak 
Be brief, thou wouldst have it. 

Q5di. Noble Theseus, 

My children thus beyond my hopes restored, 

If I should talk too long on such a theme, 

Thou wdlt not wonder. ’Tis\o thee alone 
I owe my joys ; thou didst protect and save 
My much-loved daughters : may the gods repay 
Thee and thy kingdom for this goodness to me I 
Here only have I found or faith, or truth. 

Or justice ; you alone possess them all. 

I will attest it, for i know it well. 

I feel your virtues , what I liave is all 
From you. O king ! permit me but to touch 
Thy hand. Oh ! stretch it forth f or let me kiss 
Thy honoured lips. But, oh ! what do 1 say I 
Can such a wretch as Qiidipus e er hope * 

With guilty hands to touch a man like thee, 

So pure, so spotless ? Yet I must embrace thco ; 

They only who have known misfoi'tune Voel 
For others’ griefs with sympathizing woe. 

Hail, best of men ! and mayst thou ever be, 

As thou hast been,*my guardian and my friend I 
The. Thus happy as thou must be in thy children, 
Hadst thou said more, much toore, and talked to them 
Bather than me, it had not moved my wonder ; 

Nor think I should resent it. Not by wcfrds 
Would Theseus be distinguished, but by deeds 
Illustrious. This thou knowst, for what I swore 
I have performed — restored thy daughters to thee, 

Safe from the tyrant’s threats. How passed the conflict 
Why should I boast ? They at their leisure best 
May tell you all. Meantime to what I heard 
As hither coming, CEdipus, attend. 

Of little import seemed the circumstance, 

And yet ’tw’as strJ,nge ; but nought should mortal man 
Deem or beneath his notice or his care. 

(Edi. What is it, son of .^geus ? , Oh I inform me, 
For nothing have I heard. 

The. a man, they say, 

bo^ts himself hy blood ajlied 4p tjaep, 
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Neptune’s altar, whilst I sacrificed, 

In liumblest posture stood. 

(Edi. What could it mean ? 

Whence came he ? 

The. That I know not ; this alone 

They told me : suppliant he^equested much 
To tfilk a while with thee. 

tEm. With me ? ’Tis strange, 

•And yet methinks important. 

The. He desired 

but* to converse with thee, and then depart. 

HIdi. Who can it be ? 

The. Hast thou no friend at Argos, 

None of thy kindred there who wished to see thee? 

(Em. No more, my friend. 

1 'he. What sayst thou ? 

(Em. • Ho not ask mo. 

The. Ask what 

(Em. I know him now; I know too well 

Who ’s at the altar. 

The. Who i% it ? 

(Em. My son — 

That hateful son, whose voice I loatho to hear. 

'i .fE. But why not liear him? Still thou mayst refuse 
What ho shall ask, • 

CEdi. I cannot, cannot bear it : 

Do not oblige me. 

The. But the sacred place 

Where now he stands, and reverence to the gods, 
Demand it of thee. 

Ant. * Let me, O my father 1 

Young as I am, admonish thee. Oh ! grant 
Thy friend his just request; obey the gods. 

And let our brother come : whate’er he says 
It need not draw thee from thy first resolve. 

What harm to hear him ? Words havetoft produced 
The noblest w'orks. Bemember, Tis thy child — 

Thou didst beget liiiq ; tl^ugh he were the worst 
Of sons to thee, 3'et would it ill become 
A father to retuiji it. Let him come. 

Others like thee hav^ base, unworthy children, 
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And yet their minds are softened to forgiveness 
By friends’ advice, and all their wratli subdued. 

Think on thy own unhappy parent s fate, 

Thence may.st thou learn what dreadful ills have flowed 
From anger’s bitter fountain ; thou, alas ! 

Art a sad proof ; those i ‘ghtless eyes too well 
Bear witness to it. Those who only ask 
What justice warrants, should not ask in vain ; 

Nor who receives a benefit, forget 

The hand that gave, but study to repay it. 

Q]]di. You have o’ercome me : with reluctant pleas'^re 
I yield. My children, be it as you please ; 

But if he comes, O Theseus ! guard my life. 

The. I’ve said enough ; no more. I will not boast, 
But thou art safe if Heaven forsake not mo. 


Scene II, 

Chorus. 

^ Strophe, 

In sacred wisdom’s path is selclom seen 

The wretch, whom sordid love of wealth inspires ; 
Neglectful of the happy golden mean, 

His soul nor truth nor heavenly knowledge fires ; 
No length of days to him can pleasure bring, 

In death alone he finds repose, 

End of his wishes and his woes; 

In that uncomfortable night 
Where never music’s charms delight, 

Nor virgin choirs their hymeneals sing. 

Antistrophe, 

The happiest fate of man is not to be : 

And next in bliss is he who soon as bom, 
trom the vain world and all its sorrows free, 

Shall whence he came with speediest foot return; 
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,For 3’outli is full of folly, toils, and woes, 

Of war, sedition, pain, and strife, 

AVitli nil the bus}" ills of life, 

Till liolploss age come cret‘ping on, 

Deserted, friendless, and alone, 

Which neither power nor ^oy nor pleasure knows, 

Epode. 

The hapless QSdipus, like me. 

Is doomed to age and misery ; 

E’en as around the northern shore 
The bleak winds howl and tempests roar. 
Contending storms in terror meet, 

And dashing waves for ever beat ; 

Tims is tlie wretcdicd’king with grief oppressed, 

And woes on ’woes afflict his long-distempered breast. 

* \JIxtunt, 


ACfC IV. 

Scene I. * 

OEDIPUS, Antig<jne, Ismexe, Chorus. 

Ant. I'his way, my father. Lo ! the wretched man 
Approaches, unattended, and in tears. 

(Edi. Who comes, my child % 

Ant. ^ E’en he I told thee of — 

Poor Polynices. 


Scene II. 

Polynices, CEdipus, Antigone, Ismene, Chorus. 

• 

Pol. O my sisters I see 

* Of all mankind the mos# unhappy. Where 
Shall I begin ] shall I lament my own. 

Or shall I weep^n aged parent’s fate? 

For, oh I ’tis horriblp to find him thus 
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A wauJeriug exile in a foreign land ; 

In this megfn garb, with wild dishevelled hair. 
Bereft of sight, and destitute, perhaps, 

Of needful food and nourishment. Alas I 
Too late I know it ; worthless I am, 

I ilew to succour him, to plead my cause. 

That not from others he might hear the talo 
Of my misfortunes. Sacred pity sits 
Fast by the throne of Jove, o’er all his works 
Presiding gracious. Oh 1 let her inspire 
Thy breast, my father. Crimes already done, 
Which cannot be recalled, may still be healed 
By kind forgiveness : why, then, art thou silent ] 

Oh 1 speak, my father ; do not turn aside. 

Wilt thou not answer ? Wilt thou let me go 
Without one word ; nor tell me whence thy wrath, 
Conteniptuous springs 1 My sistei's, you at least 
Will try to move his unrelenting heart. 

And loosen his closed li])s, that not tlius spurned 
And thus unanswered, though a suppliant here 
At Neptune’s altar, I return w^ith shame 
And foul disgrace. 

Ant. Say, wherefore didst thou come. 

My hapless brother 1 Tell thy mournful tale ; 

Such js the power of words, thal whether sweet 
They move soft pity, or when bitter urge 
To violence and wrath, at least they ope 
Til’ unwilling lips, and make the silent speak. 

Poly. ’Tis well advised, and I will tell thee aU. 
Oh ! may that deity propitious smile 
Whose altar late I left, whence Theseus raised 
This wretched suppliant, and in converse free 
Mixed gracious with me ! May I hope from you 
The like benevolence ? And now, my father, 

I’ll tell thee wherefore Polynices came. 

Thou seest me banished from my native land — 

Unjustly banished, for no other cijme 

But that I strove to keep the throne of Thebes, 

By birthright mine, from him who drove me thencei 
The young Eteocles : not his the claim ^ 

By justice, nor to me his fame in anns^' 
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.Superior ; but by soft persuasive arts 
He won the rebel city to his love. • 

Thy curse, my father, was the cause of all — 

I know it was ; for so the priests declared 
In oracles divine. To Argos then 
I came, and, to Adrastus’ aaughter joined 
In marriage, gained the Argive chiefs, renowned 
For martial deeds ; seven valiant leaders march 
• To Thebes, resolved to conquer or to die. 

Therefore to thee, my father, came I here, 

* Tq beg thy aid for me and these my friends. 
Companions of the war, who threaten Thebes 
With their united powers, in order thus : 

The wise and brave Amphiaraus, or skilled 
To cast the spear, or with prophetic tongue 
Disclose the will of Heaven ; with CEneus’ son 
.iMtolian Tydeus, and Eteocles, 

At Argos born ; to these Hippomedon, 

Sent by Talaus, his renowned sire ; 

Bold Capaneus,*wlio threatens soon to raze 
The walls of mighty Thebes ; to close the train, 
Parthenopaean Areas comes, the son 
Of Atalantis, from her virgin name • 

So c-alled. With these thy hapless son (the child 
Of dire misfortune rather^ leads his force 
Prom Argos to rebellious Thebes. For these, 
And for their children, for the lives of all, 
Suppliant to thee we come — in humble prayer 
To deprecate thy wrath against a wretch 
Who, injured much, but seeks the vengeance duo 
To a bas*e brother, whose oppressive hand 
Hath drove me from ray country and my throne. 
If there be truth in what the gods declare. 

On him shall victory smile for whom thy vows 
Shall rise propitious ; therefore, by our gods 
And native fountains, oh ! remit thy anger, 

And smile upon me, on a banished man, 

A beggar like thyself, who lives, like thee, 

By others' bounty — in one common fate 

We are united, yhilst the tyrant sits 

In ease at home, an^ laughs our woes to scorn. 
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Yet if tliou^vouldst but listen to my vows, 

Soon might I^cast him forth, restore thee soon 
To thy dear native land, and seat mj'Self 
In my own kingdom. Thy assent, my father, 

Is all I ask ; but, oh ! without thy aid 
I have no hope of safety or reveAge. 

OiiOR. For Theseus' sake, oh ! give him answer now, 
And let him go. 

(Edi. But that the noble Theseus, 

Who hither brought him did request it of me. 

He ne'er had heard the voice ef Oedipus ; 

And little pleasure will it now bestow. 

Ungrateful wretch ! who, when the throne of Thebes, 

\fAmiing to Polykices 

Where now thy brother sits, was thine, didst drive 
Thy father hence, to penury and woe, 

Now, when thou seest me in tliis mean attire, 

Thou weepst my fate because 'tis like thy own ; 

But I’ll not weep, for I can bear it all, 

Still, wicked parricide, remembering thee, • 

The cruel cause of all ; thou mncl’st me thus 

On others’ bounty to rely for food 

And nourishment; for. thee, I might have perished. 

But these my pious daughters, these alone. 

Beyond their sex's power, with n^anly aid 
Have cherished and protected me. For you. 

Who call yourselves my sons, ye are not miiiQ — 

I know you not ; though Heaven hath spared you long 
Death will o’ertake you. When thy forces come 
To Thebes, which shall not fall before thy arms, 

There soon shalt thou, and thy vile brother, die. 

Long since my curses did declare thy fate, 

Which here I do repeat, that you may learn 
The reverence due to parents, and no more 
Beproach a sightless father. Look on these, 

My duteous daughter^ : did they act like you % 

They never did; and therefore to -the throne 
Which you have forfeited shall they succeed. 

If justice still, as she is ever wont, * 

Sits at the hand of Jove. Meantime thou worst, 

Thou most abandoned of the rjtce of men. 
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Begone — away ! and with thee bear this curse 
Which here I do pronounce : To Argos ne’er 
Mayst thou return ! never may Thebes be thifle ! 

Soon mayst thou perish by a brother’s hand, 

Slaying the slayer ! may dark Erebus 
Receive them both ! And^now on you I call, 

Ye goddesses revered, and thou, O Mars ! 

Thou who hast raised the bitter strife between 
My impious sons, bear witness to my words ! 

Farewell 1 Now go, and tell the Thebans, tell 
• Tliy faithful friends, how fair an heritage 
Your CEdipus hath here bequeathed his children. 

Chor. O Polynices ! little is the joy 
Which we can give thee of this fatal journey ; 

Therefore away and leave us. 

Poly. A sad path 

These steps have trod indeed, of W'oe to me 
And to my friends. Was it for this, alas 1 
i came from Argos % I can never tell 
My mournful story there, never return ; 

Oij 1 1 must bury it in silence all. 

My sisters, ye have heard the dreadful curse 
Which he pronounced. Oh ! if it be fuliilled. 

And some kind hand restore you back to Thebes, 
least remember mr. ; at least perform 
T'lO funeral rights, and hide me in the tomb; 

So shall your names, for pious tenderness 
To an unhappy father long revered. 

With added praises crowned, exalted shine. 

For this kind office to a brother’s shade. 

Ant; 0 Polynices ! let me beg thee, hear 
Thy sister now. 

Poly. My dear Antigone, 

What sayst thou ? 

Ant. Lead thy armies back to Argos, 

Nor thus destroy thy country and thyself. 

Poly. It cannot be ; my forces once dismissed 
Through fear, what po»ver shall e’er reunite them ? 

Ant. But wherefore all this rage? What canst thou 
hope 

Of fame or profit by the fall of Thebes ? 
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Poly. |ris base to fly, and, eldest born as I am, 

To be the laughter of a younger brother. 

Ant. Dott thou not dread the oracles pronounced 
Against you both — death by each other’s hand ? 

Poly. I know the sentence ; but we must go on. 

Ant. Alas ! and who shall 4‘^re to follow thee 
After this dire prediction ? 

Poly. None shall know it. 

The prudent general tells the good alone, 

And keeps the threatened ill unknown to all. 

Ant. Art thou determined then, and wilt thou go ? 

Poly. Do not dissuade me, for the task is mine ; * 

And though a father’s fatal curse attend me, 

Though vengeful furies shall a’wait my steps, 

Yet I must go. May Jove indulgent smile 
On you, my sisters, if when I am dead, 

As soon I shall be, to my breathless corpse 
You pay due honours 1 Now, farewell for ever. 

For living ye shall ne’er again behold me. 

Ant. Alas ! my brother ! 

Poly. Do not weep for me. 

Ant. "Who would not weep to see thee rushing thus 
On certain death 1 

Poly. Ti I must die, I must. 

Ant. Yet bo persuaded. 

Poly. Ask me not to do 

A deed unworthy of me. 

Ant. Losing thee, 

I shall be most unhappy. 

PoLy. To the gods 

Alone belong the fate of mortals ; some 
Are born to happiness and some to woe . 

You may they guard from every ill, for sure 
Ye merit all the good they can bestow. 

> \Exit Polynices 
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• Scene III. 

CEdipus, Antigone, Ismene, Chorus. 

Chop. Fresh sorrows liaih 4his hapless stranger 
l)i-onglit 

On me aah all ; but so hath Heaven decreed, 

Which nothing doth in vain; whilst time beholds 
And ordei-s all, inflicting woe on woe. 

*Fnt, hark ! the thunder roars : almighty Jove ! 

GilT)!. daughters I O my daughters ! who will 
bring 

Tlje noble Theseus here, that best of men? 

Ant. Wherefore, my father, should we call him 
Intlier ? 

'.Edi. Xhis winged lightning from the arm of Jove 
Must bear me to the shades below. Where's Theseus? 
Let him be sent for instantly. 

CiiOR. , Again, 

Another di'eadful clap ! It strikes my soul 
With horror, and my hairs do* stand on end 
With fear. Behold, again the lightnings Hash ! 

I dread the consequence, for not in vain 
Thes"^ signs appear of some calamity 
Port -ntous ever, O ethereal jTove ! , 

CEdi. Alas ! injr children, nought can save me now; 
The fatal hour of my departure hence 
Draws nigh. 

Ant. WJiy thinkst thou so? , 

CEdi. ’ I know it well. 

Send for the king immediately. 

Chor. Alas ! 

The thunder rolls on every side. Good Heaven, 

Protect us! If to this devoted land 
It bodes destruction, let not ruin fall 
On me. Oh ! let not that be our rewarS 
For pitying thus a poor doperted stranger. 

O J ove 1 on thee we ctill : protect and save us ! 

• CEdi. Is Theseus come ? shall he once more behold m©^ 
Whilst yet I live,^nd keep my* perfect mind? 
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Ciion. Kviiat secret hast thou to reveal to him % 

OEdi. I owe him much, and would repay his goodness, 
E’en as I promised him. 

Chor. Oh ! haste, my son ; 

At Neptune’s altar leave the sacrifice 

And hither fly, for (E dipus, id thee 

And to thy country grateful, waits to pay 

Thy bounties. Haste, 0 Theseus ! to receive them. 


Scene IY. 

Theseus, Qilmpus, Antigone, Ismene, Chorus. 

The. Again this noise, this wild astonishment. 
Amongst you all ! Was CEdipus the cause ? 

Or did the bolt of J ove and rushing hail 
Affright you ] When the god in raging storms 
Descends thus dreadful, we have cause to* fear. 

QEdi. 0 king ! thou com’st \p. happy hour; some god 
Propitious led thee hither. 

The. , Son of Laius, 

What new event hath happened 1 

Q5i)i. t Know, my life 

At length is verging to its latest hour ; 

I wish to die, but first my vows to thee, 

And to this city, faithful must perform. 

The. But who hath told thee thou so soon shalt die ? 

QUra. The gods themselves, who never utter falsehood. 
By signs infallible have warned me of it. 

The. How spake they to thee ? 

Q5di. In repeated thunder 

And lightning from th’ all-powerful hand of J ove. 

The. I do believe thee, for thy prophecies 
Were never false ; lyit say, what must be done? 

CEdi. O son of AEgeus ! I will tell thee all 
The bliss reserved for thee in thy Lge-j- 
For thee, and for thy country. I must go 
To my appointed place, and there shall dig : 

I go without a guide, nor must thou tfll 
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To mortal ear where CEdipus doth lie, 

For ever hid. O king ! that sacred place 
Shall he thy sure defence, and better far 
Than many a shield, or all the social aid 
Of firm alliance in the field of war. 

What more remains, unutterable no’w. 

Of highei* import, thither wdien thou com’bt 
To thee alone shall be delivered ; nought 
Shall I reveal, or to the citizens, 

Or e'en to those, beloved as they are, 

My pious daughters. Thou must ever keep 
The solenin secret ; only, wdien thy life 
Drawls near its end, disclose it to thy son. 

Heir of thy kingdom, and to him alone. 

From king to king thus shall the tale devolve, 

And thus thy Athens be for ever safe 
From 'Theban force ; even the best of cities, 

Where justice rules, may sw'erve from virtue’s laws 
And be oppressive ; but the gods, though late, 

Will one day punish all wdio disobey 

Their sjcred mandates; therefore, son of -^geus, 

3>e careful and be just : but this to thee 
1 need not say. Quick, let us to the jiLice, 

For so the gods deci*ee; there must 1 go, 
d \ence never to retuin. ^Cunie then, my daughters: 
Long have you been my iiious guides; henceforth , 

I musG be yoyrs. Follow, but touch me not ; 

Let me find out the tomb where I must hide 
My poor remains : that w ay my journey lies. . 

\Pointing lolth hisjtand. 
Away thou god of shades, great Mercury, 

And Proserpine, infernal powers, conduct mol 
O sightless eyes ! where are ye? Never more 
Shall these hands touch your unavailing orbs. 

O light and life 1 farew’ell : at length I go 
To hide me in the tomb ; but oh ! for thee, 

My best beloved friend, and this fair land, 

And those thy subjects*^ may prosperity 
Attend you still, and may you sometimes deign 
Amidst your Hiss to think on CEdipus ! [Exeunt. 

CnoR. Goddess invisible, •on thee we call, 
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If thee We may invoke, Proserpina, and thee 
Great Pluto, king of shades, oh ! grant 
That not, Oppressed by torturing pain. 

Beneath the stroke of death he linger long, 

But swift with easy steps descend. 

To Styx’s drear abode ; • 

For he hath led a life of toil and pain; 

!May tlie just gods repay his undeserved woo I 
Ye goddesses revered, who dwell 
Beneath the earth deep hid, and thou, 

Who, barking from thy gloomy cave. 

Unconquered Cerberus, guardst the ghosts below, 

On thee, O son of Tartarus ! we call. 

For thou art ever wakeful — lead, oh ! lead 
To thy dark mansions this unhappy stranger. 

\ExeunL 


ACT V. 

'Scene I. 

, Messengee, dllORUS. 

Messenger. 0 citizens ! I come to tell a tale— — 
But jbo be brief, know, CEdipus is dead. 

To spe|Lk the manner and strange circumstance 
Of his departure will require more words, 

And calls for your attention. 

CiioR. Is he gone ] 

Unhappy man ! 

Mes. For ever hath he left 

The path of life. 

Chor. How died he 1 —by the hand 

Of Heaven dismissed, without disease or pain? 

Mes. Oh ! 'twas a scene of wonder. ‘How he left 
This place, and, self -conducted, led us on, 

Blind as he was, ye all remember well. * 
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Soon as he came to where the craggy steep 
With brazen steps leads to the hollow gulf, • 
Where various paths unite, a place renowned 
For the famed league of Theseus and his friend, 
Between Acherdus and the Thracian rock, 

On a sepulchral stone he sat him down; 

Pulled off the lilthy weeds he long had worn, 

• And bade his daughters instantly prepare 
The bath and splendid garb ; with hasty steps 
To Ceres’ neighbouring altar they repair 
Obedient, bring the vessel, and the robe 
Funereal. All things done as custom bids 
For dying men, sudden a dreadful clap 
Of thunder shook the ground ; the virgins trembled, 
A nd clinging fearful round their father’s knees 
P»eat their sad breasts, and wept. Soon as he heard 
’J’j.e sound portentous, ho embraced his daughters; 

Children,” he cried, your father is no more ; 

No longer shall ywDu lead a life of pain. 

No longer toil for Gildipus. Alas ! 

*Twas dreadful to you, but fliis day, my cliildren. 
Shall end your sorrows and my life together. 

Never did father love his daughters more 

Thi I have loved ; but henceforth you must live 

Wi- liout your (Edipus. Farewell for ever ! ” 

He spake, and long, in sad embraces joined, 

They wept aloud ; at length did clamorous grief 
To silent sorrow yield, and all was still ; 

When suddenly we heard a voice that oft 
Repeated, “ (Edipus, w’hy this delay "1 
Where art thou, (Edipus ? ” The wretched king. 
Attentive to the call of Heaven, desired 
That Theseus might be sent for ; Theseus came. 
When thus the d 3 dng exile : “ O my friend ! 

Give me thy hand, my daughters give him }'ours; 
Let this, my dearest Theseus, be the jpledge 
Of amity between you ; promise here 
that you will ne’er Torsake my hapless children, 

But henceforth cherish, comfort, and protect them/* 
The generous kfcg, in pity te their woes, 

Vowed to perform ^hat (Edipus desired» 
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The father threw his feeble arms around 

His weepiAg children. “Yon/^ he cried, must learn 

To bear your sufle rings with an e(|u;d mind, 

And leave this place ; for not to mortal eye 
Is given to see my future fati. Away! 

Tlicseus alone must stay, and know it all.” 

This did we hear him utter as we stood 
Attentive ; when his duteon*? d--2?:ghters left him, 

And went their way, Vve wept, and followed them. 

Soon we returned, but Hldipus was gone ; 

The kill" alone remainin" as if struck 
With terror at some dreadful spectacle, 

Had with his hand o’er- veiled his downcast eye ; 

A little after, we beheld him bond 
In humble adoration to the earth, 

And then to heaven prefer his ardent prayer. 

How the poor exile perished none can tell 
But Theseus; nor the fiery blast of Jove 
Destroyed, nor sea o’er whelmed him, but. from heaven 
Some messenger divine did snatch him lienee, 

Or power infernal bade the pitying earth 
Open her peaceful bosom to receive him ; 

Without a groan, disease, or pain he fell. 

'Tvvas wondrous all ; to those who credit not 
This strange report, I answer, ’Tis most true. 

Chor. Where are his daughters, with their weeping 
friends 

Who followed them? 

Mes. They cannot be far off; 

The voice of grief I hear proclaims them nigh. 


Scene II. 

Antigone, Ismei^e (with Attendants ), Messenger, 
Chorus. ^ 

Ant. Alas ! the time is come when we must weep 
Our father’s fate, the fate of <all his race ' 
liong since unhappy. Yarious were the toils, 
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.Tlio labours we endured, but this is far, 

Far above all, unutterable woe. 

CiiOR. Wliatisit? 

Ant. Oil ! iL cannot be conceived. 

Ciioa. Is lie then dead ] 

Ant. lie is ; Lis death was strange 

And wonderful, for not in war he fell, 

Kor did the sea o’erwhelm him, but the earth 
Hath hid him from us ; deadly night hath closed 
Our eyes in sadness ; whether o’er the seas 
We roam^ or exiles in a foreign land 
Lead our sad da3"s, we must be still unhappy. 

Alas ! I only wish I might have died 

With my poor father; wherefore should I ask 

For longer life ? 

Cnoii. Ye good and pious daughters, 

Remember, what the will of Heaven decrees 
With patience ^ve must bear; indulge not then 
Excess of grief — your faith hath not deserved it. 

Ant. Oh ! I*was fond of miseiy with him; 

E’oii v ’hat was most unloAiidy grew beloved 
When he was with me, 0 my dearest father I 
Eeneath the earth now in deep darliness hid, 

Worn as thou wert with age, to me thou still 

ert dear, and shall be ever. 

Cuoa. FTow his course 

Is finished. • 

Ant. Even as he wished, he died 
In a strange land — for such was his desire ; 

A sha(Jy turf covered his lifeless limbs ; 

Nor unlamented fell ; for oh ! these eyes. 

My father, still shall weep for thee, nor time 
Ere blot thee from my memory. 

Ism. Alas ! 

Alas ! my sister, what must be our fate. 

Forlorn and helpless, of our father thus 
Bereft ? 

Chor. His end jvas*happy, therefore cease 
Your fruitless tears : from sorrow none is free. 

Ant. Let ui be gone. . 

ISM. 


!!^t where ? 
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Ant. • I wish 

IsM. , Oh ! what ? 

Ant. To see the tomb. 

Ism. Whose tomb ? 

Ant. Oui’ father’s. Oh ! 

Ism. But is it lawful ] Knowst thou that ] 


Ant. Why thus 

Beprove me, my Ismene ? 

Ism. lie is yet 

U n buried, and without 

Ant, Oh ! lead me there, 

Then kill me if thou wilt ; for where, alas ! 

Can I betake me ] 

Chor. Friends, be comforted. 

Ant. Where shall I fly ^ 

CiiOR. Thou hast already ’scaped 

Unnumbered ills. 

Ant. I’m thinking, my Ismene 

Ism. What thinkst thou % 

Ant. How we shall get homo. 

CiioR. • No more; 

Thou hast been long familiar with affliction. 

Ant. My life hath ever been a life of pain 
And sorrow, but this far exceeds them all. 

CiiOR. The storm beats iiard^upon you. 

A]St. Oh ! it doth. 

Chor. I know it must. 

Ant. Oh ! whither shall we fly ? 

Greht J ove ! what hope remains ] 

CnbR. Suppress your griefs ; 

We should not weep for those Avho wished to die. 

And meet their fate with pleasure j ’tis not just 
Nor lawful to lament them. 


t Scene III. 

Theseus, Antigone, IsmS!:ne,oCiioru3. 

Ant. ^Son of ^geiis, 

Suppliant to thee w§ come, c 
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* The. What would ye of i][ie ? 

• Ant. Permit us but to see our father’s tomb. 

The. It is not lawful. • 

Ant. Oh ! what sayst thou, king 1 

The Know, pious virgins, Oedipus himself 
Forbade that any should approach his tomb ; 

That sacred spot, which he possesses there. 

No mortal must profane ; to me, he said, 

If careful I performed his last command, 

Should joy and safety come, with victory 
. And peace to Athens ; this your gods did hear 
Ccnifirmed.by the sacred oath of Jove. 

Ant. If such our father’s will, we must submit ; 

But, oh ! permit ns to revisit Thebes, 

That so we may prevent th’ impending fate 
Of our dear brothers. 

Tiie.^ All that you request, 

Or may be grateful to that honoured shade 
\\'hose memory we revere, I freely gi^ant ; 

For I must not be weary of my task. 

CrioR. Bemember, virgins, to repress your sorrows, 
And cea^e your fruitless giiief ; for know, ’tis all 
Decreed by fate, and all the work of Heaven. 
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PERSONS OF 'IIIE DRAMA. 

Nurse o? Medea. Jason. 

Attendant on tjie Children. ACge.us. 

Medea. Messenger. 

Chorus OF Corinthian Women. The Tuo Sons of Jason and 
Creon. ' Medea. 

^ SCENE— Before the Palace of Creon at Corinth. 

NUKbE. 

• 

An ! would to heaven the Argo ne'er had urged 
Its rapid voyage to the Colchian strand 
'Twixt the Cyanean rocks, no^ had the pine 
Been fell in Pelion^s forests, nor the hands 
Of those illustrious chiefs, who that fc.mcd baik 
Ascended to obtain, the golden fleece • 

For royal Pelias, plied the stubborn oar ; 

So to lolchos’ turiets had my Queen 
^ledea never sailed, her soul with love 
For Jason smitten, nor, as since her arts 
Prevailed on Pelias’ daughters to destroy 
Their father, m this realm of Coiinth dwelt 
An exile with her husband and her sons ; 

Thus to the ciiizcns whose land received her 
Had she grown pleasing, and^in all his schemes 
Assisted Jason : to the wedded pair, 

Hence blUs siforeme arises, when the bond 
Of concord joins them : now their souls are filled 
With futhless hate, and all affection’s lost ; 

For false To his own sons, and her I serve, 
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With a*ne\v consort of imperial bir>li 
Sleeps the perfidious Jason, to the daughter 
Of Creon fvedded, lord of these domains. 

The wretched scorned Medea oft exclaims, 

“ O by those oaths, by that right hand thou gav’^t 
The pledge of faith She thtn invokes the gods 
To witness what requital she hath found 
From Jason. On a couch she lies, no food 
Receiving, her whble frame subdued by grief ; 

And since she marked the treachery of her lord 
Melts into tears incessant, from the ground , 
Her eyes she never raises, never turns 
Her face aside, but steadfast as a rock, 

Or as the ocean’s rising billows, hears 
The counsels of her friends, save when she weeps 
In silent anguish, with her snowy neck 
Averted, for her sire, her native land, 

And home, which she forsaking hither came 
With him who scorns her now. She fronf her woes 
Too late hath learnt how enviajble the lot 
Of those who leave not their paternal roof. 

She even hates her children, nor with joy 
Beholds them : much I dread lest she contrive 
Some enterprise unheard of, for 'ner soul 
Is vehement, nor will she tamely brook 
Injurious treatment ; well, full well I know 
Her temper, which alarms me, lest she steal 
Into j:heir chamber, where the genial couch 
Is spread, and with the sword their vitals pierce, 

Or to t.he slaughter of the bridegroom add 
That of the monarch, and in some mischance, 

Yet more severe than death, herself involve : 

For dreadful is her wrath, nor will the object 
Of her aversion gain# an easy triumph. 

But lo, returning from the race, her sons 
Draw near : they think not of their mother’s woes, 
For youthful souls are strangers to affliction. 
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An KNi*,\NT, 'iviih ihe Sons of Jas^'N and :^Irdka, Nurse. 

Att. O thou, ^\ho for a kn-th of lime hast dwelt 
Beneath ihe roofs of that illustrious dame 
I serve, why stand’st tffou at these g.«tes alone 
Repeating to thyself a doleful talc : 

Or whcrefoie by Medea from her presence 
Art thou dismissed ? 

Nur. Old man, O }ou who tend 

* On J.ason’s sons, to faithful servants aught 
Of evil fortune that bcf.dk their lords 
Is a calamity : but such a pitch 
Of grief am I arrived at, that I felt 
An impulse which constrained me to come forth 
From these abodes, and to the conscious earth 
And heaven proclaim the lost AKdta’s f.tc. 

Ajt. Cease not the plaints of that unhappy dame ? 

Nur. Vour ignorance I envy : for her woes 
Aie but beginning, not have yet attained 
Their mid career. ^ 

Att. O how devoid of reason, 

If wc with terms t'.ius harsh may brand our lords, 

Of ills more recent nothing yet she knows. 

Nur. Old man, what mean you Sciuple not to speak. 

A'fJ’. Nought. Vvhat I have already said lepents me. 

Nur. I by that beard conjure you not to hide 
The seciet from your faithful fellow-servant. i 
for I the strictest silence will observe 
If it be needful. 

Att. Some one I o’erheard 

(Appearing not to listen, as I came 
Where aged men sit near Pirene’s fount 
And hurl their dice) say that from Corinth’s land 
Creon, the lord oj these domains, will banish 
The childrenVith their mother ; but I know not 
Whether th’ intelligence be true, and wish 
It may prove other wisd! 

Nur. * Will Jason brook 
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Such an injurious treatment of his sons, 

Although he be at variance with their mother ? 

Att. By new connections are all former ties 
Dissolved, and he no longer is a friend 
To this neglected race. ^ 

Nur. We shall be plunged 

In utter ruin, if to our old woes, 

Yet unexhausted, any fresh Ave add. 

Att. Be silent, and suppress the dismal tale. 

For ’tis unfit our royal mistress know. 

Nur. Hear, O ye children, how your father’s soul • 

Is turned against you : still, that he may perish 
I do not pray, because he is my lord ; 

Yet treacherous to his fiiends hath he been found. 

Att. Who is not treacherous ? Hast thou lived so long 
Without discerning how self-love prevails 
O’er social Some by glory, some by j.ain, 

Are prompted. Then what wonder, for the sake 
Of a new consort, if ths father slight 
These children 1 • 

Nur, Go, all will be well, go in. 

Keep them as far as possil^e away, 

Nor suffer them to come into the presence 
Of their afflicted mother ; for her eyes 
Have I just seen with wild distraction fired, 

As if some horrid purpose against them 
She meatit to execute ; her wrath I know 
Will not bt pacified, till on some victim 
It like a thunderbolt from Heaven descends ; 

May she assiiil her foes alone, nor aim 

The stroke at those she ought to hold most dear. 

Med. \wzMnJ] Ah me ! how grievous are my woes ! What 
Can I devise to end this hated life ? [means 

Nur. *Tis as I said : sfirong agitations seize 
Your mother’s heart, her choler’s raised. # Dear children. 
Beneath these roofs hie instantly, nor come 
Into her sight, accost her not, beware 
Of these ferocious manners and the rage 
Whicn boils in that ungovernable spirit. 
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6o with the utmost speed, for I perceive ^ 

•Too clearly that her plaints, which in thick clouds 
Arise at first, will kindle ere 'tis long 
With tenfold violence. What deeds of horror 
From that high-soaring, that remorseless soul, 

May we expect, when goadeiS by despair ! 

{Exeunt Attendant and Sons. 

Med. {within?^ I have endured, alas ! I ha^e endured — 
Wretch that I am ! — such agonies as call 
, For loudest plaints. Ye execrable sons 
0?a devot«d mother, perish ye 
With your false sire, and peiish his whole house I 

Nur. Why should the sons — ah, wretched me! — partake 
Their father s guilt ? Why hat’st thou than ? Ah me I 
y^ow greatly, O ye children, do I fear 
I est mischief should befall you : for the souls 
O'* kings are p>rone to ciuelty, so seldom 
Subdued, and over others w'ont to rule, 

That it is difficulf for such to change 
Their angry purpose. Happier I esteem 
The lot of those who still aie w’pnt to live 
Among their equals. May I thus grow'old, 

If r^'t in splendour, yet whh safety blest I 
Foi fa*st of all, renowm attends the name 
Of mediocrity, and to mankind 
Such station is more useful : but not long 
Can the extremes of grandeur ever last ; 

And heavier are the curses which it brings 
When Fortune visits us in ali her wrath. 

Chorus, Nurse. 

Chor. The voice of Colchos’ hapless dame I heard— 

A clamorous voice, nor yet is she appeased. 

Speak, O thou aged matron, for her ci 
1 from the innermost apm tment heard ; 

Nor can I triumph ifl the woes wiih which 
Thi^* house is visited ; for to my soul 
Dear are its interests. 

Nur. 


This whole house is plunged 
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In ruin, ajid its interests aie no more. 

While Coi inch’s palace to our loni affords 
A residence, ^\itllin her chamber pines 
My mistress, and the counsels of her friends 
Afford no comfort to her tortured soul. 

Med. 0 that a flaming thunderbolt fioin Heaven 

Would pierce this brain ! foi what can longer life 
To me avail Tain would I seek repose 
In death, and cast away this hated being. 

CiiOR. Hcard’st thou, all-righteous Jove, thou fostering c.a'tJi 
And thou, O radiant lamp of day, what plaints, • ' 

What clamorous plaints this miserable wife 
Hath utteied Through insatiable desire, 

Ah vhy would you precipitate your death? 

O most unv\ise ! These imprecations spare. 

What if your lord's affections are engaged * 

By a new bride, reproach him not, for Jove 
Will be thj dread a\ enger of your wrongs ; 

Nor melt away vith unavailing giicf. 

Weeping for the lost partner of ^our bed. 

Med. {within^ Great Themis and Diana, awful queen, 

Do ye behold the insults I endure, 

Though by each oath most holy I have bound 
That •execrable husband. May I see 
Him and his bride, torn limb from limb, bestrew 
The palace ; me hwe they presumed to wrong, 

Although I ne'er provoked them. O my sire, 

And t^iou my native land, whence I with shame 
Departed when my brother I had slain. 

Nur.' Heard ye not all she said, with a loud voice 
Invoking Themis, who fulfils the vow, 

And Jove, to whom the tribes of men look up 
As guardian of their oaths. Medea’s rage 
Can by no trivial vengeance be appeased. 

Chor. Could we but draw her hitlier, and prevail 
On her to hear the counsels we suggest, 

Then haply might she check that bitter wratji, 

That vehemence of temper ; for my zeal ^ 

Shall not be spared to aid my friends. But go. 
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And say, O hasten, crc to ilio-c within 

Thou do some mischief, for these sorrows rush * 

With an impetuous tempest on thy soul.” ' 

Nur. This wilf I do ; though there is cause to fear 
That on my mistress I shall ne’er prevail : 

Yet I my labour gladly will li^stow. 

Though such a look she on her servants casts 

As the ferocious lioness who guards 

Her tender young, when any one draws neu* 

.To speak to her. Thou wouldst not judge amiss, 

In ‘charging, folly and a total want 
Of wisdom on the men of ancient days, 

' Who for their festivals invented h\mns, 

And to the banquet and the genial board 
Onfined those accents which o’er human life 
Diffuse ecstatic pleasures : but no artist 
H'/h yet discovered, by the tuneful song, 

And va’ied modulations of the lyre, 

Hov we those piercing sorrows may assuage 
Whence slaughters and such Jiorrid mischiefs spring 
As many a prosperous mansion have o’erthrowii. 

Could music interpose her healing aid • 

In t^''ese ini'cterate malad’es, such gift 
Had been the first of blessings to mankind : 

But, ’midst choice viands and the circling bowl. 

Why should those minstrels strain their useless throat 

To cheer the drooping heart, convivial joys 

Are in themselves sufficient. \Exit NurS3. 

Chor* Mingled groans 

And lamentations burst upon mine ear : 

She in the bitterness of soul exclaims 
Against her impious husband, who betrayed 
His plighted faith. By grievous wrongs opprest, 

She the vindictive gods invokes, and Themis, 

Jove’s daughter, guardian of the sacred oath, 

Who o’er the waves to Greece benignly steered 
Their bark adventurous, launched in midnight gloom. 
Through ocean’s gates which rfever can be closed I 
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Medea, Chorus. 

m5d. From my apartment, }e Corinthian dames. 
Lest ye my conduct censui e, I come forth : 

For I have known full many who obtained 
Fame and hi^h rank ; sofhc to the public gaze 
Stood ever forth, whiL others, in a sphere 
More distant, chose their merits to display : 

Nor yet a few, who, studious of repose, 
liave with malignant obloquy been called 
Devoid of spirit : for no human e}e5 • 

Can form a just discernment ; at one glance. 

Before the inmost secrets of the heart 
Are clearly known, a bitter hate ’gamst him 
Who never wronged us they too oft inspire. 

But ’tis a stranger’s duty to adopt • 

The manners of the land in which he dwells ; 

Nor can 1 praise that native, led astray 
By mere perverseness and o’erw^ecniifg folly, 

Who bitter enmity incurstfrom those 
Of his own city. But, ^las ! my friends, 

This unforeseei*! calamity hath witheicd 
The vigour of my soul. I am undone, 

, Bereft of every joy that life can yield, 

And therefore wish to die. For as to him. 

My husband, whom it did import me most 
To have a thorough knowledge of, be pioves 
• The worst of men. But sure among all those 
Who ha^e with breath ; nd reason been cnduecl. 

We women aie the most unharpy race. 

First, with abundant gold are we constrained 
To buy a husband, r.nd in him receive 
A haughty master. Still doth there remain 
One mischief Kian this mischief yet more giievous. 
The hazard whether we procure a mate 
Worthless or virtuous : for divorcfes bring 
Reproach to woman, nor must she renounce 
The man she wedded ; ks for her who comes 
Where usages and edicts, which at home 
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She learnt not, are established, she the gift 
Of divination needs to teach her how 
A husband must be chosen : if aright 
These duties we perform, and he the \okc 
Of wedlock with complacency*'sustain^. 

Ours is a happy life ; but if we fail 
In this great object, better ^tw^ere to die. 

’ For, when afflicted by domestic ills, 

A man goes forth, his choler to appease. 

And to some friend or comrade can reveal 
What he endures ; but we to him nlone 
.For succour must look up. They still contend 
That we, at home remaining, lead a life 
Fve'mpt from danger, while they launch the spear 
False are these judgments ; rather w'ould I thrice, 
Arr^ed with a target, in th’ embattled field 
Maintain my stand, than suffer once the throes 
Of childbirth. But this language suits not you : 
This is your native city, the aljode 
Of your loved parents, every comfort life 
Can furnish is at hand, and wfith your friends 
You here converse; but I, forlorn, and left 
Witl Jut a home, am by that husband scorned 
Who carried me from a Barbarian realm. 

Nor mother, brother, or relation now 

Have I, to w'hom I ^midst these storms of woe, 

Like an auspicious haven, can repair. 

Thus far 1 therefore crave ye will espouse 

My interests, as if haply any means 

Or any stratagem can be devrsed 

For me with justice to avenge these wrongs 

On my perfidious husband, on the king 

Who to that husband’s arms his daughtei^gave, 

And the new-wedded princess ; to observe 

Strict silence. For aKhough at other times 

A wortian, filled with terror, is unfit 

For battle, or to face the lifted stvord, 

She when her soul by'marriage wrongs is fired, 
Thirsts with a rage unparalleled for blood. 
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tnOR. The silence you request I will observe, 

For justly on your lord may you inflict 
Severest vengeance : still I wonder not 
If vour disastrous fortunes you bewail : 

But Creon I behold who Avields the sceptre 
Of these domains ; the monarch hither comes 
His fresh resolves in person to declare. 

Creon, Medea, Chorus. 

Cre. Thee, O Medea, who, beneath thosij looks 
Stern and forbidding, harbour’st *gainst thy lord 
Resentment, I command to leave these realms 
An exile ; for companions of thy flight 
Take both thy children with thee, nor delay. 

Myself pronounce this edict : I my home 
Will not revisit, from the utmost bounds 
Of this domain, till I have cast thee forth. 

J^Ted. Ah, Avretched me ! I utterly am ruined : 

For in the swift pursuit, r«y ruthless foes, 

Each cable loosing, have unfurled their sails, 

Nor can I land'on any friendly shore 
To save myself, yet am resolved to speak, 

• Though punishment impend. What cause, O Creon 
Have you for banishing me? 

Cre. Thee I dread 

• (No longer is it needful to disguise 
•My thoughts) lest ’gainst my daughter thou co^jtrive 
Some evil such as medicine cannot reach. 

Pull many incidents conspire to raise 
This apprehension : with a deep-laid craft 
Art thou endued, expert in the device 
Of mischiefs numberless, thou also griev’st 
Since thou art Severed from thy husband’s bed. 

I am informed, too, thou hast menaced vengeance 
’Gainst me, because my daughter f bestowed , 
In marriage, and the bridegroom, andjiis bride. 
Against these threats I therefore ought to guard 
Before they take effect ; and better far 
Is it for me, p Avoman, to incur 
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Thy hatred now, than, soothed by thy mild worde, 
Hereafter my forbearance to bewail. •< 

Med. Not now, alas ! for the first time, but oft 
To me, O Creon, hath opinion proved 
Most baleful, and the sou»ce of grievous woes. 

Nor ever ought the man, who is possest 

Of a sound judgment, to train up his children 

To be too wise : for they who live exempt 

Fiom war and all its toils, the odious name 

^mong their fellow-citizens acquire 

Of abjec*t sluggards. If to the unwise 

You some fresh doctrine broach, you arc cstCLincd 

Not sapient, but a trifler : when to tlio~c 

Who in their own conceit possess each branch 

Of knowledge, you in state affairs obtain 

Superior fame, to them you grow obnoxious, 

1 also feel the grievance I lament ; 

S-'me envy my.attainments, others think 
My ter. per uncomplying, though my wisdom 
Is not transcendent. But from me it seems 
You apprehend some violenc’e ; disnpss 
Those fears ; my situaliun new is such, 

C' Creon, that to mon.uchs I can give 
No umbrage : and in what rcspec t have you 
Treated me with injustice? You bestowed 
Your daughter where your inclination led. 

Though I abhor my husband, I suppose 
That you ha^^e acted wisely, nor repine 
At your prosperity. Conclude the match ; 

Be happy : but allow me in this land 
Yet to reside; for I my wiongs "will bear 
In silence, and to my superiors yield. 

Cre. Soft is the sound of thy pcrsupsive words. 
But in my soul I feel the strongest dread 
Lest thou devise sgm^mischief, and now less 
Than ever can I trust thee ; for "gainst those 
Of hasty tempers with more,jease we guard, 

Or men or womci*, than the silent foe 

Who acts with prudence. Therefore be thou gone 
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Witlifspeed, no answer make : it is decreed, 

Nor hast thou art sufficient to avert 
Thy doom of banishment ; for well aware 
Am I thou hat’st me. 

Med. Spa!*; me, by those knees 

And your new-wedded daughter, I implore. 

Cre. Lavish of words, thou never shalt persuade me. 

Med. Will you then drive me hence, and to my prajcrs 
No reverence yield ? 

Cre. I do not love thee more 

Than those of my own house. 

Med. With what regret 

Do I remember thee, my native land ! 

Cre. Except my children, I hold nought so dear. 

Med. To mortals what a dreadful scourge is love I 

Cre. As fortune dictates, love becomes, I ween, 

Either a curse or blessing. 

Med. Righteous Jpve, 

Let not the author of my woes escape thee. 

Cre. Away, vain woman, iree me from my cares. 

Med. No lack 9f cares have I. 

Cre. Thou from this spot 

Shalt by my servants’ hands ere long be torn. 

Med. Not thus, O Creon, I your mercy crave. 

Cre. To trouble me, it seems, thou art resohed. 

Med. I will depart, nor urge this fond request. 

Cre. Why dost thou struggle then, nor from our realm 
Withdraw thyself? 

Med. Allow me this one day 

Here to remain, till my maturer thoughts 
Instruct me to what region I can fly, 

Where for my sons find shelter, since their sire 
Attends not to the^ welfare of his race. 

Take pity on them, for you also know 
What ’tis to be a parent, and niusV feej 
Parental love : as for myself, I heed not 
The being doomed to exile, but lament 
Their hapless fortunes. 

Cre. 


No tyrannic rage 
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* Within this bosom dwells, but pity oft 
• Hath warped my better judgment, and though 
My error I perceive, shall thy bequest 
I3e granted. Yet of this must I forewarn thee : 
if when to-morrow with his orient beams 
rhoebus the world revisits ®he shall view 
'I'hee and thy children still within the bounds 
Of these domains, thou certainly shalt die — 

Th* irrevocable sentence is pronounced. 

Ilut if thou need 3 must tarry, tarry here 

a'his single diy, for in so short a space 

Thou canst not execute the ills I dicad. [Ex// Creon. 

Chor. Alas ! thou wretched woman, ovci powered 
By thy affliction?, whither wilt thou turn ? 

What hospitable bo ird, what mansion, find* 

Or country to protect thee from these ills ? 

I Uo what storms of misery have the gods 
Caused thee to rush ! 

I\1 ED. • On every side distress 

Assails me : who can contr^idict this truth ? 

Yet think not that my sorrows thus shall end. 

By yon new-wedded pair must bj sustained 
D’*'e conflicts, and no light or trivial woes 
B) them who in affinity are joined 
With this devoted house. Can > e suppose 
That I would e’er have soothed him, had no gala 
Or stratagem induced me ? Else to him 
Never would I have spoken, nor once rai-ed 
My suppliant hands. But now is he so lost 
In folly, that, when all my schemes with ease 
He might have baffled, if he fiom this land 
Had cast me forth, he grants me to remain 
For this one day, and ere the setting sun 
Three of my foes will I destroy — the s»re, 

The daughter, and my husband : various means 
Have I of slaying Ihein, and, O my friends, 

Am at a loss to fix on which I first 
Shall undertake, or to consume with flames 
The bridal mansidh, or a dagger plunge 
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Into their bosoms, entering unperceived 
The chamber where they sleep. But there remains 
One danger to obstruct my path : if caught 
Stealing into the palace, and intent 
On such emprise, in death shall I afford 
A subject of derision to my foes. 

This obvious method were the best, in winch 
I am most skilled, to take their lives away 
By soiceries. Be it so ; suppose them dead. 

What city will receive me for its guest, 

What hospitable foreigner afford 
A shelter in his 1 nid, or to his hearth 
Admit, or snatch me from impending fate? 

Alas ! I have no friend. 1 will delay 
A little longer therefore ; if perchance, 

To screen me from destruction, I can find 
Some fortress, then I in this deed of blood 
With artifice and silence will engage ; 

But, if by woes inextricable urged 
Too closely, snatching up the dagger them 
Am I resolved to slay, although myself 
Must perish too ; for courage unappalled 
This bosom animates. By that dread queen, 
By,her whom first of all th’ immortal powers 
I worship, and to aid my bold emprise 
Have chosen, the thrice awful Hecatd, 

Who in my innermost apartment dwells, 

Not one of them shall triumph in the pangs 
With which they wound my heart ; for I will render 
This Spousal rite to them a plenteous source 
Of bitterness and mourning — they shall rue 
Their union, rue my exile from this land. 

But now come on, nor, O Medea, spare 

Thy utmost scienec-to devise and frame 

Deep stratagems, with swift careei;^ advance 

To deeds of horror. Such a strife deniands 

Thy utmost courage. Hast thou any sense 

Of these indignities? Nor is it fit 

That thou, who spring’st from an illustrious sire. 
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And from that great progenitor the sun, 
Shouldst be derided by the impious brood ^ 
Of Sisyphus, at Jasons nuptial feast 
Exposed to scorn : for thou hast ample skill 
To right thyself. Althotjgh by Nature formed 
Without a genius apt for virtuous deeds, 

We women are in mischit^fs most expert. 

Chorus. 

ODE. 


I. I. 

Now upward to their source the rivers flow. 
And in a retrogade career 
Justice and all the baffled virtues go. 

The views of man are insincere, 

Nor to the gods though he aupeal, 

And w'itlT an oath each promise seal, 

Can he be trusted. Yet4doih veering fame 
Loudly assert the femj^le claim, 

Causing ous sex to be renowned, 

And our whole lives with glory crowned. 
No longer shall we mourn the wrongs 
Of slanderous and inhuman tongues. 

I. 2. 

Nor shall the Muses, as in ancient days. 
Make the deceit of womankind 
The constant theme of their malignant lays. 
For ne’er on our uncultured mind 
Hath Phoebus, god of verse, bestowed 
Genius to frame the lofty ode ; 

Else had we waked the lyre, and iif reply 
With descants ^n man’s infamy 
Oft length&ed out th’ opprobrious page. 
Yet m^y we from each distant age 
Collect 5 «§h records as disgrace 
Both ns tod. mhn’s imj[^rious race. ' 
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II. 1. 

By love distracted, from thy native strand. 

Thou ^twixt the ocean’s clashing rocks didst sail 
But now, loathed inmatOipf a foreign land, 

Thy treacherous husband’s loss art doomed to wail. 
O hapless matron, overwhelmed with woe, 

From this unpitying realm dishonoured must thou go. 


IL 2. 

No longer sacred oaths their credit bear, * 

And virtuous shame hath left the Grecian plain. 
She mounts to Heaven, and breathes a purer air. 
For thee doth no paternal house remain 
The sheltering haven from affliction’s tides ; 

Over these hostile roofs a mightier queen piesides. 

Jason, Medea, Chorus. 

Jas. Not now for the first time, but oft* full oft 
Have I observed that anger i§ a pest 
The most unruly. For when in this land, 

These mansions, you in peace might huve abode* 

By patiently submitting to the will 
Of.your superiors, you, for empty words. 

Are doomed to exile. Not that I regard 
Your calling Jason with incessant rage 
The worst of men ; but for those bitter taunts 
'With which you have reviled a mighty king. 

Too mild a penalty may you esteem 
Such^banishment. I still have soothed the wraih 
•Of the offended monarch, still have wished 
That you might here continue ; but no bounds 
Your folly knows, nor can that tongue e’er cease 
To utter menaces against your lords ; 

Hence from these regions justly are you doomed 
To be cast forth. But with unwearied love 
Attentive to your interest am I come, c 
Lest with your children you by cruel w?nt 
Should be encompassed ; exile with it brings 
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Full many evils. Me, though you abhor, 

To you I harbour no unfriendly thought. ^ 

Med. Thou worst of villains (for this bitter charge 
Against thy abject cowardice my tongue 
May justly urge), com^st^hou to me, O wretch, 

Who to the gods art odious, and to me 
And all the human race } It is no proof 
^f courage, or of steadfastness, to face 
Thy injured friends, but impudence, the worst 
Of all diseases. Yet hast thou done well 
* In coming: I by uttering the reproaches 
Which thou deservest shall ease my burdened soul, 
And thou wilt grieve to hear them. With th’ events 
Which happened first will I begin my charge. 

Each Grecian chief vho in the Argo sailed 
Kn&ws how from death I saved thee, when to yoke 
7'lie raging bulls whose nostrils poured forth flames. 
And sow the baleful harvest, thou wert sent : 

Then having slain the dragon, who preserved 
W ith many a scaly fold tke golden fleece. 

Nor ever closed iir sleep his, watchful eyes, 

1 caused the mom N\ith its auspicious beams 

"^3 shine on thy deliverance; but, my sire 

.^i.nd native land betraying, came with thee • 

To Pelion, and lolchos’ gat.s : for love 

Prevailed o’er reason. Pelias next I slew — 

Most wretched death — ^by his own daughters’ hands, • 
And thus delivered thee from all thy fears. • 

Yet though to me, O most ungrateful man, 

Thus much indebted, hast thou proved a traitor, • 
And to the arms of this new consort fled, 

Although a rising progeny is thine. 

Hadst thou been childless, ’twere a venial fault 
In thee to court another for thy bridfe. 

But vanished is the {^ith which oaths erst bore, 

Nor can I judge tvhether thou think’st the gods 
"CV^ho ruled the world have lost their ancient power 
Or that fresh In^s at present are in force 
Among mankind, because thou to thyself 
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Art qpnscious, thou thy plighted faith hast broken, 

O my right hand, which thou didst oft embrace, 

Oft to these knees a suppliant cling ! How vainly 
Did I my virgin purity yield up 
To a perfidious husband, le^ astray 
By flattering hopes ! Yet I to thee will speak 
As if thou wert a friend, and I expected 
From thee some mighty favour to obtain : 

Yet thou, if strictly questioned, must appear 
More odious. Whither shall I turn me now ? 

To those deserted mansions of my father, • 

Which, with my country, 1 to thee betrayed, 

And hither came; or to the wretched daughters 
Of Pelias ? They forsooth, whose sire I slew, 

Beneath their roofs with kindness would receive me. 

*Tis even thus : by those of my own house 
Am I detested, and, to serve thy cause, 

Those very friends, whom least of all I ought 

To have unkindly treated, have I made 

My enemies. But eager to* reay 

Such favours, *mongst unnumbered' Grecian damea, 

On me superior bliss hast thou bestowed, 

And I, unhappy woman, find in thee 
A husband who deserves to be admired 
For his fidelity. But from this realm 
When I am exiled, and by every friend 
• Deserted, with my children left forlorn, 

A glorious triumph, in thy bridal hour, 

To thee will it afford, if those thy sons, 

Arfd I who saved thee, should like vagrants roam. 
Wherefore, O Jove, didst thou instruct mankind 
How to distinguish by undoubted marks 
Counterfeit gold, yet in the front of vice 
Impress no brancl to show the tainted heart? 

Chor. How sharp their wrath, how hard to be appeased, 
When friends with friends begin the cruel strife. , 

JAS. I ought not to be r^sh, it seems, in speech, 

But like the skilful pilot, who, with sails 
Scarce half unfurled, his bark more surely guides, 
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Escape, O woman, your ungoverned tongue* 

Since you the benefits on me conferred 
Exaggerate in so proud a strain, I deem 
That I to Venus only, and no god 
Or man beside, my prosperous voyage owe. 

Although a wondrous silbtlety of soul 
To you belong, ’twere an invidious speech 
For me to make should I relate how Love 
By his inevitable shafts constrained you 
To save my life. I will not therefore state 
This argument too nicely, but allow. 

As you did aid me, it was kindly done. 

But by preserving me have you gained more 
Than you bestowed, as I shall prove : and first, 
Transplanted from barbaric shores, you dwell 
Irf Grecian regions, and have here been taiig'nt 
To act as justice and the laws ordain. 

Nor follow the caprice of brutal strength. 

By all the G^'eeks your wisdom is perceived, 

And you acquire renowij ; but had you still 
Inhabited that distant spot of earth. 

You never had^been named. I would not wish 
For mansions heaped with gold, or to exceed 
The sweetest notes of Orpheus* magic lyre, 

Were those unfading wreaths which fame bestows * 
From me withheld by fortune. I thus far 
On my own labours only have discoursed. 

For you this odious strife of words began. 

Blit in espousing Creon’s royal daughter. 

With which you have reproached me, I will proip 
That I in acting thus am wise and chaste, 

That I to you have been the best of friends, 

And to our children. But make no reply. 

Since hither from lolchos^ land I game, 

Accompanied by many woes, and such 

As could not he avoided, what device 

More advantageous could an exile frame 

Than wedding the king*sp daughter ? Not through hate 

To you, whieff you reproach me with, not smitten * 
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With love for a new consort, or a wish 
The nhmber of my children to augment ; 

For those we have already might suffice, 

And I complain not. But to me it seemed 
Of great importance that we both might live 
As suits our rank, nor suffer abject need, 

Well knowing taht each liiend avoids the poon. 

I also wished to educate our sons 
In such a manner as befits my race 
And with their noble brothers yet unborn. 

Make them one family, that thus, my house 
Cementing, I might prosper. In some measure 
Is it your interest too that by my bride 
I should have sons, and me it much imports, 

By future children, to provide for those 

Who are in being. Have I judged amiss ? * 

You would not censure me, unless your soul 
Were by a rival stung. But your whole sex 
Hath these ideas ; if in man*iage blest * 

Ye deem nought wanting, but#if some reverse 
Of fortune e’er betide the nuptial couch. 

All that was good a^id lovely ye abhor^i 
Far better were it for the human race 
Had children been produced by other means. 

No females e’er existing : hence might man 
Exempt from every evil have remained. 

rCHOR. Thy words hast thou with specious art adorned, 
Yet/.hou to me (it is against my will 
That I such language hold), O Jason, seem’st 
Not tp have acted justly in betraying 
Thy consort. 

Med. From the many I dissent 
In many points : for, in my judgment, he 
Who tramples on the law s, but can express 
His thoughts with plausibility, deserves 
Severest puni'.hment : for that injustice ‘ 

On which he glories, with his artful tongue 
That he a fair appearance caii bestow, 

* He dares to practise, nor is truly wise. 
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No longer then this specious language hold 
To me, who by one word can strike thee dumb. • 

Hadst thou not acted with a base design, ' 

It was thy duty first to have prevailed 
On me to give consent, ere these espousals 
Thou hadst contracted, n^r kept such design 
A secret from thy friends. 

Jas. You would have served 

"My cause most gloriously, had I disclosed 
To you my purposed nuptials, when the rage 
• Of that j)roud heart still unsubdued remains. 

Med. Thy real motive was not what ihcu sayst, 

Hut a Barbarian wife, in thy old age, 

Might have appeared to tarnish thy renown. 

Jas. Be well assured, love urged me not to take 
I'he daughter of the monarch to my bed. 

But ^twas my wish to save you from distress, 

As I already have declared, and raise 
S.>me royal bix)thers to our former sons, 

Strcngtiiening with fresh ppports our shattered hous& 

Med. May that, prosperity which brings remorse 
Be ne\er mine, nor riches such as sting 
The youl with anguish. 

Jas. Are you not aware 

You soon will charge your mind and grow more wise? 
Forbear to spurn the blessings you possess, 

Nor droop beneath imaginary woes, 

When you are happy. 

M’ED. Scoff at my distress, 

For thou hast an asylum to receive thee : « 

But from this land am I constrained to roam 
A lonely exile. 

Jas. This was your own choice : 

Accuse none else. 

Med. What have I done — betrayed 

My plighted faith an*6 sought a foreign bed ? 

• Jas. You uttered impious curses ’gainst the king* 

Med. I al2o in thy mansions am accursed. 

Jas. With yod I on these subjects will contend 
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No longer. But speak freely, what relief, 

Or f(ft: the children or your exiled state, 

You fro^i my prosperous fortunes would receive: 

For with a liberal hand am I inclined 
My bounties to confer, and hence despatch 
Such tokens, as to hospitabft kindness 
Will recommend you. Woman, to refuse 
These offers were mere folly; from your soul 
Banish resentment, and no trifling gain 
Will hence ensue. 

Med. No use I of thy friends « 

Will make, nor aught accept ; thy presents spare, 

For nothing which the wicked man can give 
Proves beneficial. 

Jas. I invoke the gods 

To witness that I gladly would supply * 

You and your children with whatever ye need : 

But you these favours loathe, and with disdain 
Repel your friends : hence an increase 6f woe 
Shall be your lot. , 

Med. Be gone ; for thou, with love 

For thy young bride inflamed, too lopg remain’st 
Without the palace. Wed her ; though perhaps 
(Yet with submission to the righteous gods, 

'fhis I announce) such marriage thou mayst rue. 

[ExU Jason. 

Chorus. 

ODE. 

I. I. 

<■ 

Th* immoderate loves in their career. 

Nor glory nor esteem attends, 

But when the Cyprian queen descends 
Benignant frgm her starry sphere, 

No goddess can more justly claim 
From man the grateful prdyer, 

Thy wrath, O Venus, still forbear, 

Nor at my tender bosom aim * 

That venomed arrow, ever wont f inspire 
Winged from thy golden bow. the pangs of keen desire. 
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I. 2. 

May I in modesty delight. 

Best present which the gods can give, 

Nor torn by jarring passions live 
A prey to wrath iftid cankered spite. 

Still envious of a rival’s charms. 

Nor rouse the endless strife 
While on my soul another wife 
Impresses vehement alarms : 

On us, dread queen, thy mildest influence shed. 

Thou who discern’st each crime that stains the nuptial bed. 

II. I. 

My native land, and dearest home I 
May I ne’er know an exiled state, 

Nor be it ever my sad fate 

While from thy well-known bourn I roam, 

My Ij^opeless anguish to bemoan. 

Rather let death, let death 
Take at that houl: my forfeit breath, 

•For surely never was there known 
On earth a clirse so great as to exceed, 

From his loved country torn, the wretched exile’s need. 

II. 2. 

These eyes attest thy piteous tale. 

Which not from fame alone we know ; 

But, O thou royal dame, thy voe 
No generous city doth bewail, 

Nor one among thy former friends. 

Abhorred by Heaven and earth. 

Perish the wretch devoid of worth. 

Engrossed by mean and selfish ends, 

Whose heart expands not those* he loved to aid ; 

Never may I lament attachments fhus repaid. 

• • 

.^Egeus, Medea, Chorus. 

^G. ^edea, hail ! ''for no man can devise 
Terms more auspicious to accost his fiiends. 

Med. And you, O son of wise Pandion, hail 
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Illustrious ^Egeus. But to these domains 
Whente came you ? 

Mg. * From Apollo’s ancient shrine. 

Med. But to that centre of the world, whence sounds 
Prophetic issue, why did you repair ? 

Mg. To question by what means I may obtain 
A race of children. 

Med. By the gods, inform me. 

Are you still doomed to drag a childless life ? 

Mg. Such is the influence of some adverse demon. 

Med. Have you a wife, or did you never try* 

The nuptial yoke ? 

Mg. With wedlock’s sacred bonds 

I am not unacquainted. 

Med. On the subject 

Of children, what did Phoebus say ? 

Mg. His words 

Were such as mortals cannot comprehend. 

Med. Am I allowed to know the god’sVeply ? 

Mg. Thou surely art ; suchniystery to expound 
There needs the help of th)r sagneiouo soul. 

Med. Inform mf>whatthe oracle prgnounced, 

If I may hear it. 

Mg. “ The projecting foot, 

Thou, of the vessel must not dare to loose — 

Med. Till you do what, or to what region come? 

^Mg. “ Till thou return to thy paternal lares.” 

Med. But what are you in need of, that you steer 
Your bark to Corinth’s shores ? 

Mq. A king, whose namf^ 

Is Pittheus, o’er Troezene’s realm presides. 

Med. That most religious man, they say, is son 
Of Pelops. 

I withshim would fain discuss 
The god’s prophetic voice. 

Med. For htf is W^se, 

And in this science long hath been expert. 

Mg. Dearest to me of tho^e with whom \ formed 
• A league of friendship in the embattled feeld. 
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Med. But, O may you be happy, and obtain 
All that you wish for. » 

JEg. Why those downcast eyes, ^ 

That wasted form ? 

Med. O i^^geus, he I wedded 

To me hath proved of all manliind most base. 

JEg. What mean’st thou ? In plain terms thy grief declare, 
Med. Jason hath wronged me, though without a cause, 

* /Ec. Be more explicit, what injurious treatment 
j Pomplain’st thou of? 

, * iVlED. To me hath he preferred 

Anotlier wife, the mistress of this house. 

, A^g. Dared he to act so basely ? 

Med. Be assured 

That I, whom erst he loved, am now foisaken. 

/Eg. What amorous passion triumphs o’er his soul ? 

Or (^oth he loathe thy bed? 

Med. ’Tis mighty love, 

That to his first atiachment makes him false. 

JEg. Let him depart then, if he be so void 
Of honour as thou sayst. * 

Med. ^ * He sought to form 

Alliance with a mon^ch. 

Al',. Who bestows 

On him a royal bride ? Conclude thy tale. 

Med. Crcon, the ruler of this land. 

Thy sorrows 

Are then excusable. 

Med. . I am undone, 

And banished hence. 

Alg. By whom ? There’s not a wordf 

Thou utter’st but unfolds fresh scenes of woe. 

Med. Me from this realm to exile Creon drives, 

/Eg. Doth Jason suffer this ? I cannot praise 
Sqfh conduct. 

Med. Not Jn wprds : though he submits 

Without reluctance. But I by that beard. 

And by those knees, a wretched suppliant, crave 

Your pity ; see me uot cast forth forlorn, ^ 
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But to your realms and to your social hearth 
Receive me as a guest ; so may your 
For childrin be accomplished by the gods, 

And happiness your close of life attend. 

But how important a discovery Fortune 
To you here makes you are no^ yet apprised : 

For destitute of heirs will I permit you 
No longer to remain, but through my aid 
Shall you have sons, such potent drugs I know. 

JEg. Various inducements urge me to comply 
With this request, O woman ; first an awe • 

For the immortal gods, and then the hope 
That I the promised issue shall obtain. 

On what my senses scarce can comprehend 

I will rely. O that thy arts may prove 

Effectual ! Thee, if haply thou arriv’st * 

In my domain, with hospitable rites 
Shall it be my endeavour to receive. 

As justice dictates : but to thee, thus much* 

It previouly behoves me to aniv)urice: 

I will not take thee with me from this •realm; 

But to my house if of thyself thou come* 

Thou a secure asylum there shalt find, 

Nor will I yield thee up to any foe. 

But lienee without my aid must thou depart, 

For I, from those who in this neighbouring land 
O^Corinth entertain me as their guest, 

Wish to incur no censure. 

Med. Your commands 

Shall \je obeyed : but would you plight your faith 
That you this promise will to me perform, 

A noble friend in you shall I have found. 

JEo. Believ'st thou not? Whence rise these anxious 
doubts? • 

Med. In you I trust; though Pelias* hostile race 
And Creon^s hate pursue me : but, ^if bofind 
By the firm sanction of a solemn oath, ^ 

You will not suffer them with brutal force^ 

■To drag me from your realm, but having entered 
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Into such compact, and by every god 
Sworn to protect me, siill remain a friend, 

Nor hearken to their embassies. My fortune 
Is in its wane, but wealth to them belongs, 

And an imperial mansion. , 

JEg. In these woids 

Hast thou expressed great forethought : but if thus 
Thou art disposed to act, I my consent 
Will not rtfuse; for I shall be more safe 
If to thy foes some plausible excuse 
1 can albge, and thee more firmly stablish. 

But say thou first what gods I shall invoke. 

IMed. Swear by the earth on which we tread, the sun 
My grandsire, and by all the race of gods. 

JEg. What action, or to do or to forbear ? 

Mto. That from your land you never will expel, 

Nor while you live consent that any foe 
Shall tear me thence. 

AJg. By earth, the radiant sun, 

And e\ cry god I swear, I to the terms 
Thou hast proposed will steadfastly adhere. 

Med. This may suffice. But whaf if you infringe 
Y .ir oath, what punishment will you endure ? 

AlG. Each curse that can befall the impious man. , 

Med. Depart, and prosper: all things now advance 
In their right track, and with the utmost speed 
1 to your city will direct my course, 

When I have executed those designs * 

I rneSitate, and compassed what I wish. [Ex/f 

Chor. But^thee, O king, may Maia’s winged soiv 
Lead to thy Athens ; there mayst thou attain 
All that thy soul desires, for thou to me, 

0 Aegeus, seem’st most generous. 

Med. Awful Jove, 

^Thou too, O Justice,^vvho art ever joined 
With thundering JoveJ and bright Hyperion^s beams, 
You I invoke. Now, O my friends, o’er those 

1 hate shall we prevail : ’tis* the career 
Of victory that we tread, and I at length 
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Have hopes the strictest vengeance on my foes 
To executg : for where we most in ne-. d 
Of a protector stood, appeared this stranger, 

The haven of my counsels : we shall fix 
Our cables to this poop, soon^s we reach 
That hallowed city where Minerva reigns. 

But now to you the whole of my designs 
Will I relate ; look not for such a tale 
As yields delight : some servant will I send 
An interview with Jason to request, 

And on his coming, in the softest words • 

Address him ; say these matters nre ^%tll plea^in 
To me, and in the stiongest terms applaud 
That marriage with the daughter of the king, 
Which now the traitor celebrates ; then add, 
‘‘^’Tis for our mutual good, *tis rightly done.” 

But the request which 1 intend to make 
Is that he here will let my children stay ; ^ 

Not that I mean to leave them thus behind, 
Exposed to insults in a hostile realm 
From those I hate; but tha<- my arts Inay slay 
The royal maid: with presents in their 'hands, 

A vesture finely wrought and golden crown. 

Will I despatch them ; these they to the bride 
^ Shall bear, that she their exile may reverse : 

If these destructive ornaments she tak-j 
And put them on, both she, and every one 
Who touches her, shall miserably perish — 

My presents with such drugs I will anoint. 

Far aj to this relates, here ends my speech. 

But 1 with anguish think upon a deed 
Of more than common horror, which remains 
By me to be accomplished : for my sons 
Am I resolved to slky, them from this arm 
Shall no man rescue. When I thuf have filled 
With dire confusion Jason’s wretefed house, 

J, from this land, yet reeking with the gore , 

Of my dear sons, will fly, and having dared 
A deed most impious. For the scornful taunts 
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Of those we hate are not to be endured, 

Happen what may. Can life be any gain 
To me who have no country left, no home. 

No place of refuge.? Greatly did I err 
When I forsook the mansions of my sire, 

Persuaded by the flatter]^ of that Greek 
Whom I will punish, if just Heaven permit. 

For he shall not again behold the children 
I bore him while yet living. From liis bride 
Nor shall there issue any second race, 

* Since tfiat vile woman by my baleful drugs 
Vilely to perish have the Fates ordained. 

None shall think lightly of me, as if weak. 

Of courage void, or with a soul too tame. 

But formed by Heaven in a far different mouldy 
The terror of my foes, and to my friends 
Benignant : for most glorious are the lives 
Of those who act with such determined zeal. 

Chor. Sifice thy design thus freely thou to us 
Comiininicat’st, I, through a wish to serve 
Thy interests, and a reverence for those law’s 
Which all mankind hold sacred, fipm thy purpose 
*'x.hort ihee to desist 

Mkd. This cannot be: 

Yet i from you, because ye have not felt 
Distress like mine, such language can excuse. 

Chor. Thy guiltless children wilt thou dare to slt^?* 
Med. My husband hence more deeply shall I w^und 
•Chor. But thdu wilt of all women be most wretched. 
Med. No matter; all the counsels ye can give 
Are now superfluous. But this instant go 
And Jason hither bring; for on your faith, 

In all things I depend ; nor these resolves 
Will you divulge if you your mistress love, 

And feel a woman’s interest in my wrongs. 
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Chorus. 

ODE. 

I. I. 

Heroes of Erectheus* race, 

To the gods who owe ^ our birth, 

And in a long suc-'ession trace 
Your s.icred origin from earth, 

Who on wisdom’s fruit regale, 

Purest breezes still inhale, 

And behold skies ever bright, 

Wandering through those haunted glades 
Where fame relates that the Pierian maids, 
Soothing the soul of man with chaste delight, 
Taught Harmony to breathe her first enchanting tale. 

I. 2. 

From Cephisus’ amber tide. 

At the Cyprian queen’s command. 

As sing the Muses, are supplied 
To refresh the thirsty iland, 

Fragrant gales of te.mperate air ; 

While around her auburn hair, i, 

In a vivid chaplet twined 
Never-fading roses bloom 
And scent the champaign with their rich perfume. 
Love comes in unison with wisdom joined, 

'Each virtue thrives if Beauty lend her fostering care. 


For its holy streams renowned 
Can that city, can that state 
Where friendship’s generous train are found 
Shelter thee from public hate. 

When, defiled with horrid guilt. 

Thou thy children’s blood hast spilt ? 

Think on this atrocious de«?d 
• Ere thy dagger aim the blow ; 

Around thy knees our su^^pliant arms we throw; 
O doom not, doom them not to^leed. 
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II. 2. 

How can thy relentless heart 
All humanity disclaim. 

Thy lifted arm perform its part ? 

Lost to a sense offionest shame, 

Canst thou take their lives away, 

And these guiltless children slay ? 

Soon as thou thy sons shall view, 

How wilt thou the tear restrain. 

Or with their blood thy ruthless hands distain, 
When prostrate they for mercy sue ? 

Jason, Medea, Chords. 

Jas. I at your call am come ; for though such hate 
To«me you bear, you shall not be denied 
In this request ; but let me hear what else 
You would solicit. 

Med. • Jason, I of thee 
Crav pardon for the hast^y words I spoke ; 

Since just it were*that thou shouldst bear my wrath. 
When by such mutual proofs of Iovq our union 
Hath been cemented. For I reasoned thus, 

.Vad in these terms reproached myself: “O wictch. 
Wretch that I am, what madness fires my breast ? * 
Or why *gainst those who counsel me aright 
Such fierce resentment harbour ? What just cause , 
Have I to hate the rulers of this land, 

My.husband too, who acts but for my good 
In his espousals with the royal maid, 

That to my Sons he hence may add a race 
Of npble brothers ? Shall not I appease 
The tempest of my soul ? Why, when the gods 
Confer their choicest blessings, shoyld I grieve ? 

Have not I helpless children ? Well I know 
That we are baiyshCed from Thessalia’s realm 
•And left without a friend.*’ When I these thoughfs 
Maturely ha^ revolved, I s?lw how great 
My folly and hfiw groundless was my wrath. 
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Now therefore I commend, now deem thee ^\ise 
In forming this connection for my sake : 

But I was*void of wisdom, or had borne 
A part in these designs, the genial bed 
Obsequiously attended, and with joy 
Performed each menial office for the bride. 

I wi.l not speak in too reproachful terms 
Of my own sex ; but we, weak women, are 
What nature formed us ; therefore our defects 
Thou must not imitate, nrr yet return 
Folly for folly. I submit and own ^ 

My judgment was erroneous, but at length 
Have I formed better counsels. O my sons, 

Come hither, leave the palace, from those doors 
Advance, and in a soft persuasive strain 
With me unite your father to accost, 

Forget past enmity, and to your friends 
Be reconciled, for ’twixt us is a league 
Of peace established, and my wrath subs.dcs. 

\The Sons ^ Jason and Mi:dea enter. 
Take hold of his right hand. Ah me, how great 
Are my afflictions pft as I revolve 
A deed of darkness in my labouring soul ! 

How long, alas ! my sons, are ye ordained 

Tct live, how long to stretch forth those dear arms ? 

* Wietch that I am * how much am I disposed 
'JTo weep I how subject to each fresh alarm I 
Fqr I at length desisting from that strife, ' 

Which with your sire I rashly did maintain, 

Feel^gushing tears bedew my tender cheek. 

Chor. Fresh tears too from these eyfes have forced 
their way; 

And may no greater ill than that which now 
We suffer, overtake us ! 

JAS. I applaud 

Your present conduct, and your former rage 
Condemn not ; for 'tis natural that the race 
Of women should be angry when their lordf 
For a new consort trucks them. But your heart 
Is for the better changed, and you, though late. 
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At length acknowledge the resistless power 
Of reason ; this is acting like a dame ^ 

Endued with prudence. But for }ou, my sons, 
Abundant safety your considerate sire 
H.ith with the favour of tje gods procured, 

For ye, I trust, shall with my future race 
Be .r the first rank in this Corinthian realm, 

Advance to full maturity ; the rest, 

Aided by each benignant god, > 01 r father 
^ Shall soon accomplish. Vinuously trained up 
May I behold you at a riper age 
Obtain pre-eminence o’er the se hate. 

But, ha ! Why with fresh tears do you thus keep 
Those eyelids moist From )our averted cheeks 
Why is the colour fled, or why these ords 
Receive you not with a complacent ear ? 

Med. Nothing: my thoughts were busied f v r these 
children. 

JAS Be of good courage, and for them depend 
On my protecting care. •* 

MeU. Lwill obey. 

Nor disbelieve 4he promise thou ha^t made : 

.^ut woman, ever frail, is prone to shed 
involuntary tears. 

Jas. But why bewail ^ 

With such deep groans these children ? 

Med. Them I bore ; 

And that our sons might live, while to the gods • 

Thou didst address thy vows, a pitying thought 
Enteied my.soul; ’twas whether this could be. ' 

But of th’ affairs on which thou com’st to hold 
This conference with me, have I told a part 
Already, and 10 thee will now disclose 
The sequel : since the rulers of this land 
Resolve to banish #ne, as well I know 
^ That it were b&t for me to give no umbrage. 

Or to the Wng of Coiinth^or to thee, 

By dwelling h#re : because I to this house 
Seem to bear enmity, from these domains 
Will I depart : but urge thy suit to Cfeon, 
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That under thy paternal care our sons 

May be* trained up, nor from this realm expelled. 

JAS. Though doubtful of success, I yet am bound 
To make th’ attempt. 

Med. Thou rather shouldst enjoin 

Thy bride her royal father to entreat. 

That he these children’s exile may reverse. 

Jas. With pleasure ; and I doubt not but on her. 
If like her sex humane, I shall prevail. 

Med. To aid thee in this difficult emprise 
Shall be my care, for I to her will send • 

Gifts that I know in beauty far exceed 
The gorgeous works of man ; a tissued vest 
And golden crown the children shall present. 

But with the utmost speed these ornaments 
One of thy menial train must hither bring, 

For not with one, but with ten thousand blessings 
Shall she be gratified ; thee, best of men, 

Obtaining for the partner of her bed, 

And in possession of those splcpdid robes 
Which erst the sun my grand^sire did be*stow • 
On his descendants :»take them in your 1^ .nds. 

My children, to the happy royal bride 
Instantly bear them, and in dower bestow. 

For shch a gift as ought not to be scorned 
STnall she receive. 

Jas. Why rashly part with these ? 

Of tisAued robes or gold can you suppose 
The palace destitute ? These trappings keep. 

Nor to Another give : for if the dame 
On me place real value, well I know 
My love she to all treasures will prefer. 

Med. Speak not so hastily : the gods themst lvei» 
By gifts are swayed, ay fame relates ; rnd gold 
Hath a far greater influence o’er the sopls 
Of mortals than the most persuasive Vords : 

With fortune, the propitious heavens conspire^ 

To add fresh glories to thy youthful bride, ^ 

All here submits to her despotic sway. 
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But I my children’s exile would redeem, 

Though at the cost of life, not gold alonj. * 

But these adjacent mansions of the king 
Soon as ye enter, O ye little ones, 

Your sire’s new consort and my queen entreat 
That ye may not be tjanished from this land : 

At the same time these ornaments present, 

For most important is it that these gifts 
With her own hands the royal dame receive. 

Go forth, delay not, and, if ye succeed, 

Yoiir mother with the welcome tidings greet. 

[Exeunt J ASO^S and SONS. 


Chorus. 

ODE. 

I. I. 

Now from my soul each hope is fled, 

T deem those hapless children dead, 

They rush to yieet the wound : 
Mistrustful of no latqnt pest 
Th’ exulting l^ride will seize the gorgeous vest, 
Her auburn tresses crowned 
By baleful Pluto, shall she stand, ^ 
And take the presents with an eager hand. 


I. 2. 

The splendid robe of thousand dyes 
• Will fascinate her raptured eyes, 

And tempt her till she wear 
The golden diadem, arrayed 
To meet her bridegroom in th’ infernal shade 
She thus into the snare 
Of death shall be surprised by fate, 

Nor ’scape remorseless At^’s direful hate. 


II. I. 

But as for thee whose nuptials bring 
The proud alliance of a king, 
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'Midst dangers unespied 
•Thou madly rushing, aid'st the blow 
Ordainei by Heaven to lay thy children low, 

And thy lamented bride : 

O man, how little dost thou know 
That o’er thy head impend? severest woe ! 

II. 2. 

Thy anguish I no less bemoan, 

No less for thee, O mother, groan, 

Bent on a horrid deed, , 

Thy children who resolv’st to slay, 

Nor fear’st to take their guiltless lives away. 

Those innocents must bleed. 

Because, disdainful of thy charms, 

The husband flies to a new consort’s arms. 

Attendant, Sons, Medea, Chorus. 

Att. Your sons, my honoured mistress,* are set free 
From banishment ; in her o\yp hands those gifts 
With courtesy the royal bride received ; 

Hence have your sons obtained their peace. 

Med. No matter, 

Att. Why stand you in confusion, when befriended 
IBy prosperous fortune ? 

'' Med. Ah 1 

,Att. This harsh reception 

Accords not with the tidings which I bring, 

Med. Alas ! and yet again 1 say, alas 1 
Att*. Have I related with unconscious tongue 
. Some great calamity, by the fond hope 
Of bearing glad intelligence misled ? 

Med. For having told what thou hast told, no blame 
To thee do I impute 
Att. But on the ground 

Why fix those eyes, and shed abunUanutears ? 

Med. Necessity constrains me : for the gods 
^ Of Erebus and I in evil hour 
Our baleful machinations have devised. * 
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Att. Be of good cheer ; for in your children still 
Are you successful. , * 

Med. ’Midst the realms of night 

Others I first will plunge. Ah, wretched me ! 

Ait. Not you alone aij from your children torn, 

Mortal >ou are, and therefore must endure 
C il amity with patience. 

Med. I these counsels 

Will practise : but go thou into the palace, 

And for the children whatsoe’er to-day 
Is requisite, make ready. [A-.r// ATTENDANT, 

O my sons 1 

My sons ! ye have a city and a house 
VV’^heie, leaving hapless me behind, without 
A mother ye for ever shall reside. 

Bui I to other realms an exile go, 
i£re any help from you I could derive, 

Or see you blest ; the hymeneal pomp, 

The bride, the genial couch, for you adorn, 

And in these hands the kiftdled torch sustain. 

How wretched aifi I througli my own p rverseness I 
You, O my son^ I then in vain have nurtured, 
i . vain have toiled, and, wasted with fatigue, 
buffered the pregnant matron’s grievous throws. 

On you, in my afflictions, many hopes 
I founded erst ; that ye with pious care 
Would foster my old age, and on the bier 
Extend me after death — much envied lot 
Of mortals ; but these pleasing anxious thoughts 
Are vanished now; for, losing you, a life 
Of bitterness and anguish shall I lead. 

But as for you, my sons, with those dear eyes 
Fated no more your mother to behold, 

Hence are ye hastening to a world unknown. 

Why do ye gaze me with such a look 
Of tenderness, Or wiferefore smik ? for these 
*Are your lajt smiles. Ah ^wretched, wretched me I 
What shall I do ? My resolution fails. 

Sparkling w ith joy now I their looks have seen, 
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My friends, I can no more. To those past schemes 
I bid adieu, f.nd with me from this land 
My children will convey. Why should I cause 
A twofold portion of distress to fall 
On my own head, that I may gj^eve the sire 
By punishing his sons ? This shall not be : 

Such counsels I dismiss. But in my purpose 
What means this change ? Can I prefer derision, 

And with impunity permit the foe 

To ’scape ? My utmost courage I must rouse : 

For the suggestion of these tender thoughts • 

Proceeds from an enervate heart. My sons, 

Enter the regal mansion. \Exeu7tt SONS* 

As for those 

Who deem that to be present were unholy 
While I the destined victims offer up, 

Let them see to it. This uplifted arm 
Shall never shrink. Alas ! alas ! my soul ^ 

Commit not such a deed. Unhappy woman, 

Desist and spare thy children '»we will live 
Together, they in foreign realms shall cteer • 

Thy exile. No, by those avenging fiends 
Who dwell with Pluto in the realms beneath, 

This shall rot be, nor will I ever leave 
My sons to be insulted by their foes. 

They certainly must die ; since then they muet, 

1 bore and I will slay them : ’tis a deed 
ResdEved on, nor my purpose will I change. 

Full well I know that now the royal bride 
Wearsron her head the magic diadem, , 

And in the variegated robe expires : 

But, hurried on by fate, I tread a path 

Of utter wretchedness, and them will plunge 

Into one yet more wretched. To my sons 

Fain would I say : O stretch forth ^our right hands. 

Ye children, for your mother to embrace? 

O dearest hands, ye lips to m^ most dear, ^ 

, Engaging features and ingenuous looks, ^ 

May ye be blest, but in another world ; 
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* For*by the treacherous conduct of your sire 
• Are ye bereft of all this earth bestowed. 

Farewell, sweet kisses — tender limbs, farewell I 
And fragrant breath ! I never more can bear 
To look on you, my children.” My afflictions 
Have conquered me ; I no%r am well aware 
What crimes I venture on : but rage, the cause 
Of woes most grievous to the human race, 

Over my better reason hath prevailed. 

Chor. In subtle questions I full many a time 
Have hej*etofore engaged, and this great point 
Debated, whether w'oman should extend 
Her search into abstruse and hidden truths. 

But we loo have a Muse, w'ho with our sex 
Associates to expound the mystic lore 
Of wisdom, though she dueh not with us all. 

Yet haply a small number may be found. 

Among the multitude of females, dear 
To tne celestictl Muses, i maintain, 

They who in total inexperience live, 

Nor evg* have be»n parent-, are more happy 
Than they to whqm much progeny belongs. 

B ' ause the chifdless, having never tried 
W hethcr more pain or pleasure from theii; off^rii 
To mortals rises, ’scape unnumbered tc'ils. * 

But I observe that they, whose fruitful house 
Is with a lovely race of infants filled, 

Are harassed with perpetual cares ; how first 
To <rain them up in virtue, and whence leave 
Fit portions for their sons ; but on the good 
Or worthless* whether they these toils bestow 
Remains involved in doubt. I yet must name 
One evil the most grievous, to which all 
The human race is subject ; some there are 
Who for their sons have gained sufficient w^ealth. 
Seen them to fqjl Maturity advance, 

• And decked with every virtue, when, by fate 
If thus it bfc' ordained, conies death unseen 
And hurries tlffem to Pluto’s gloomy realm. 
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Can it be any profit to the gods 
To heap the^loss of children, that one ill 
Than all the rest mere bitter, on mankind ? 

Med. My friends, with anxious expectation long 
Ilcie have I waited, from within to learn 
II w foitune will dispose the effead event. 
lUit one of Jason’s servants i behold 
\Vit.i 1 r.athless speed advancing: his looks show 
Tliat he some recent mischief would relate. 

Messenger, Medea, Chorus. 

' ’ • 

Mes. O ihou, who impiously hast wrought n deed 
Of horror, flv, Medea, from this land, 

Fly with such haste as not to leave the bark 
Or fiom the car alight. 

Med. What crime, to merit 

A l^anishment like this, have I committed ? 

Mes. By ihy enchantment? i> the royal maid 
This instant dead, and Creon, too, her sue! 

Med. Most glorious are thCiJidings you relate : 
Henceforth shall you be numbered witif my friaids 
And benefactors. • 

Mes. Ha ! what words arc these ? 

Dost thou preserve thy senses yet entire? 

O wdman, hath not madness fired thy brain ? 

The wrongs thou to the royal house hast done 
H^r’st thou with joy, nor shudder’st at the tale ? 

M5:d. Somewhat I have in answer to your speech 
But be not too precipitate, my friend ; 

Inforni me how they died, for twofold joy 
Wilt thou afford, if wretchedly they per.shc^. 

Mes. When with their father thy two sons arrived 
And went into the mansion of the bride, 

We servants, who ha^ shared ihy giiefs, rejoiced ; 
For a loud rumour instantly prevailed 
That all past strife betwixt thy lord and thee 
Was reconciled. Some kissed the children’s hands. 
And some their auburn tresses. I with joy 
^o those apartments where the women dwell 
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Attended them. Our mistress, the new object 
Of homage such as erst to thee was paid, • 

Ere she beheld thy sons on Jason cast 
A look of fond desire : but then she veiled 
Her eyes, and turned her pallid cheeks away 
Disgusted at their comifig, till his voice 
Appeased her anger with these gentle worda : 

“ O be not thou inveterate ’gainst thy friends, 

But lay aside disdain, thy beauteous face 

Turn hi: her, and let amity for those 

Thy ljusband loves still warm that generous bicast. 

•Accept these gifts, and to thy father sue, 

That, for my sake, the exile of my sons 
He will remit.” Soon as the princess saw 
Thy glittering ornaments, she could resist 
No longer, but to all her lord’s requests 
Assented, and before thy sons were gone 
Far f;om the regal mansion with their sire, 

'ihe vest, re^splendent with a thousand djes. 

Tut or, and o’er her loosely floating hair 
PlaciBg the golden crown,^before the mirror 
Her tresses braided, and with smiles surveyed 
Th’ inan mated semblance of her charms : 

'^'lien rising from her seat across the palace^ 

Walked with a delicate and graceful step. 

In the ric h gifts exulting, and oft turned 
Enraptured eyes on her owm stately neck. 

Reflected to her view : but now a scene 
Of horror lollowed ; her complexion changed, 

And she reeled backward, trembling every limb ? 

Scarce did*hcr chair receive her as she sunk 
In time to save her falling to the ground. 

One of her menial train, an aged dame, 

Pobsest with an idea that the wra^h 

Either of Pan or of some god unknown 

Her mistress had invaded, in shrill tone 

Poured forth a vow to Heaven, till from her moutb 

She saw foam issue, in their sockets roll 

Her wildly gf^ring eyeballs, and the blood 
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Leave her whole frame ; a shriek, that differed far 
From her fjrst plaints, then gave she. In an inslant 
This to her father’s house, and that to tell 
The bridegroom the mischance which had befallen 
His consort, rushed impetuoug ; through the dome 
The frequent steps of those who to and fro 
Ran in confusion did resound. But soon 
As the fleet courser at the goal arrives, 

She who was silent, and had closed her eyes. 

Roused from her swoon, and burst forth into groans 
Most dreadful, for ’gainst her two evils waned :• 
Placed on her head the golden crown poured foi th 
A wondrous torrent of devouring flames, 

And the embroidered robes, thy children’s gifts, 
Preyed on the hapless virgin’s tender flesh ; 

Covered with fire she started from her seat 
Shaking her hair, and from her head the crown 
With violence attempting to remove, ^ 

But still more firmly did the heated gold 
Adhere, and the fanned blaz6#with double lustre 
Burst forth as she her streaming tresses shook :• 
Subdued by fate, af length she to the ground 
Fell prostrate : scarce could any one have known her 
Except h<^ father ; for those radiant eyes 
Dropped from their sockets, that majestic face 
Its wonted features lost, and blood with fire 
Ran down her head in intermingled streams, 

While from her bones the flesh, like weeping pitch, 
Melted away, through the consuming power 
Of those unseen enchantments ; ’twas a sight 
Most horrible : all feared to touch the corpse, 

For her disastrous end had taught us caution. 
Meanwhile her hapless sire, who knew not aught 
Of this calamity, as Jie with haste 
Entered the palace, stumbled o’er h^r body ; 
Instantly shrieking out, then with fiis afms 
Infolded, kissed it oft, and, “,0 my child, ^ 

, My wretched child,” exclaimed ; " what^nvious god. 
Author of thy dishonourable fall. 
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Of thee bereaves an old decrepit man 
Whom the grave claims ? With thee I wish to 
My daughter.” Scarcely had the hoary fafiier 
These lamentations ended ; to uplift 
His feeble body striving, he adhered 
(As ivy with its pliant tendrils clings 
Around the laurel) to the tissued vest. 

Dire was the conflict ; he to raise his knee 
From earth attempted, but his daughter’s corse 
Still held him down, or if with greater force 
He dragged it onward, from his bones he tore 
•The aged flesh : at length he sunk, and breathed 
In agonizing pangs his soul away ; 

For he against such evil could bear up 
No longer. To each other close in death 
The daughter and her father lie : their fate 
Demands our tears. Warned by my words, with haste 
From this domain convey thyself, or vengeance 
Will overtake thee for this impious deed. 

•Net now for the first time do I esteem 
Hun\^n affairs -a shadow. Without fear 
Can I pronounce, they wRo appear endued 
With wisdom,* and most plausibly trick out 
Specious harangues, deserve to be acco^inted 
The worst of fools. The man completely ‘Slest » 
Exists not. Some in overflowing wealth 
May be more fortunate, but none are happy. 

Chor. Heaven its collected store of evil seems ^ 

This day resolved with justice to pour down 
On perjured Jason. Thy untimely fate 
How do \^e pity, O thou wretched daughter 
Of Creon, who in Pluto’s mansions go’st 
To celebrate thy nuptial feast. 

^ Med. Mv friends, 

I am resolved, as soon as I have slain 
My children, frdh: these regions to depart. 

Nor through inglorious sloth will 1 abandon 
My sons^to perish by detested hands ; 

They certaihly must die : since then they must. 
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I bore and I will slay them. O my heart I 

Be armed with tenfold firmness. What avails it 

To loiter, when inevitable ills 

Remain to be accomplished ? Take the sword. 

And, O my hand, on to the goal that ends 
Their life, nor let one intervening thought 
Of pity or maternal tenderness 
Suspend thy purpose : for this one short day 
Forget how fondly thou didst love thy sons, 

How bring them forth, and after that lament 
Their cruel fate : although thou art resolved 
To slay, yet hast thou ever held them dear. 

But I am of all women the most wretch, d. 

[Exit Medea. 

Chorus. 

ODE. 

I. 

Earth, and thou sun, whose fervid iMaze 
From pole to pole illumes each distant land, 

View this ab mdomed womifn, ere sjje raise 
Against her children’s lives a ruthless hand ; 

For from thy race, divinely bright, 

They spring, and should the sons of gods be sl.iin 
. By\.ian, ’iwere dreadful. O restrain 
, Her fury, thou celestial source of light, 

Ere she ith blood pollute your regal dome, 

CSiased by the demons hence let this Eriimys roam. 


^ The piegnant matron’s throes in vain 
Hast thou endured, and borne a lovely race, 

O thou, who o’er th’ inhospitable main. 

Where the Cyanean rocks scarce leave a space, 
Thy daring vgyage didst pursue. 

Why, O thou wretch, thy soul doth anger rend. 
Such as in murder soon must end.^ 

They who with kindred gore are stained shall rue 
Their guilt inexpiable : full well I know 
The gods will on this house inflict severest woe. 
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ist Son \withinl\ Ah me 1 what can I do, or whither fly 
To ’scape a mother’s arm ? ^ 

2nd Son \within^ I cannot tell : 

For, O my dearest brother, we are lost. 

Chor. Heard you the children’s shrieks? I (0 thou 
dame, 

Whom woes and evil fortune still attend) 

Will rush into the regal dome, from death 
Resolved to snatch thy sons. 

1st Son \withinl\ We by the gods 

Conjuro you to protect us in this hour 
Of utmost peril, for the treacherous snare 
Hath caught us, and we perish by the sword. 

Chor. Art thou a rock, O wretch, or steel, to slay 
With thine own hand that generous race of sons 
Whom thou didst bear? I hitherto have heard 
But of one woman, who in ancient days 
Smote her dear children, Ino, by the gods 
With frenzy stung, when Jove’s malignant queen 
llistracted from her mansion drove her forth. 

But slfe, yet reeling with the impious gore 

Of her own progeny, into the waves 

Plunged headlong from the ocean’s craggy beacl^ 

And shared with her two sons one cominon^te. 

Can there be deeds more hoirible than these 
Left for succeeding ages to produce? 

Disastrous union with the female sex. 

How great a source of woes art thou to man f 

Jason, Chorus. 

Jas. Ye (femes who near the portals stand, is she 
Who hath committed these atrocious crimes, 

Medea, in the palace, or by flight 

Kath she retreated ? For beneath the ground 

Must she conceal herself, or, borne on wings, 

Ascend the height%rf)f Ether, to avoid 
The veqgeance’due for Corinth’s royal house, 

Havifig destroyed the rulAs of the land, 

Can she pres«me she shall escape unhurt 
From these abodes ? But less am I concerned 
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On her account, than for my sons ; since they 
Whom* she hath injured will on her inflict 
Due punishment : but hither am I come 
To save my children’s lives, lest on their heads 
The noble Creon’s kindred should retaliate 
That impious murder by their mother wrought. 

Chor. Thou know’st not yet, O thou unhapp\ man. 

What ills thou art involved in, or these words 
Had not escaped thee. 

Jas. Ha, what ills are thc'C 

Thou speak’st of? Would she also murder me v 
Chor. By their own mother’s hand thy sons are slain. ^ 
Jas. What can you mean? How utterly, O woman, 

Have you undone me I 

Chor. Be assured thy children 

JVre now no more. 

Jas. Where was it, or within 

Those mansions or without, that she destroyed 
Our progeny ? 

Chor. As soon as thf^u these doors 
Hast oped, their weltering cprses wilt thou view. 

Jas. Loose the fiftn bars and bolts of yonder gates 
With speed, ye servants, that I may behold 
This scen*L^of twofold misery, the lemains 
Of the deceased, and punish her who slew them. 

Medea, in a chariot drawn by dragons, Jason, Chorus. 

Med. With levers wherefore dost thou shake those dowij 
In quest of them who are no more, and me 
“WhOj^dared to perpetrate the bloody deed ? 

IDesist from such unprofitable toil : 

But if there \et be aught that thou with me 
Canst want, speak freely whatsoe’er thou wilt : 

For with that hand me never shalt thou reach, 

Such steeds the sun my grandsire g’ves to whirl 
This chariot and protect me from my f^es. 

Jas. O most abandoned w aman, by the godi, 

.. By me and all the human race abhorred- 

Who with the sword could pierce the sons you bore. 
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And ruin me, a childless wretched man, 

Yet aftor.you this impious deed have dared § • 

To perpetrate, still view the radiant sun 
And fostering earth; may vengeance overtake you I 
For I that reason have regained which erst 
F orsook me, when to the abodes of Greece • 

I from your home, from a Barbarian realm. 

Conveyed you, to your sire a grievous bane, 

And the corrupt betrayer of that land 
^Vhich nurtured you. Some envious god first roused 
Your evfl genius from the shades of hell 
For my undoing : after \ ou had slain 
Your brother at the altar, you embarked 
In the famed Argo. Deeds like these a life 
Of guilt commenced ; with me in wedlock joined, 
You bore those sons, whom you have now destroyed 
Because I left your bed. No Grecian dame 
Would e’erht'^ve ventured on a deed so impious; 

Yjst I to them preferred you for my bride : 

This was a hosti^p union, and to me 
1 he most destructive ; for njy arms received 
No woman, but a lioness more fell * 

Than Tuscan Scylla. Vainly should I strive 
To wound you with reproaches numberless, # ^ 

For you are grown insensible of shame ! 

Vile sorceress, and polluted with the blood 
Of your own children, perish — my hard fate 
While I lament, for I shall ne’er enjoy 
My lovely bride, nor with those sons, w ho owe 
To me their J^irth and nuiture, ever hold • 

Sweet converse. They, alas I can live no more, 

U tterly lost to their desponding sire, 

^Med. Much could I say in answer to this charge. 
Were not the benefits from me receaved, 

And thy abhorred ingratitude, well known' 

To Jove, dread ^ire. Yet was it not oidained, 
Scornfllg my bed, that thofi shouldst lead a life 
Of fond deligUt, and ridicule my griefs ; 

Nor that the royal virgin thou didst wed, 
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Or Creon, who to thee his daughter gave, 

Should drive me from these regions unavensed.' ' 

A lioness then call me if thou wilt, 

Or by the name of Scylla, whose abode 
Was in Etrurian caverns. Fpr thy heart, 

As justice prompted, in my turn I w'ounded. 

Jas. You grieve, and are the partner of my woes, 

Med. Be well assured I am : but what assunges 
My grief is this, that thou no more canst scoff. 

Jas. How vile a mother, O my sons, was yours I 
Med. How did ye perish through your tather^s hist 1 
Jas. But my right hand was guiltless of their death. ^ 
Med. Not so thy cruel taunts, and that new' marriage, 
Jas. Was my new marriage a sufficient cause 
For thee to murder them ? 

Med. Canst thou suppose 

Such wrongs sit light upon the female breast } 

Jas. On a chaste woman’s ; but your soul abounds 
With wickedness. 

Med. Thy sons#are now po more, 

This will afflict thee. 

Jas. O’er your head, alas I 

They now two evil geniuses impend. 

Med. gods know who these ruthless deeds began.. 
jAs. They know the hateful temper of your soul. 

Med, In detestation thee I hold, and loathe 
Thy conversation. 

Jas. Yours too I abhor ; 

But we with ease may settle on what terms 
To pa^'t for ever. 

Med. Name those terms. Say how 

Shall I proceed ? For such my ardent wish. 

Jas. Let me inter the dead, and o’er them w'eep. ^ 
Med. Thou shalt not. For their corses with this hand 
Am I resolved to bury in the grove ^ r 
Sacred to awful Juno, who protects 
The citadel of Corinth, lest tlfcir foes t- * ' 

* Insult them, and with impious rage pluck .*tp 
The monumental stone. I in this realm 
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Of S.isyphus moreover will ordain 
A solemn festival and mystic rites. 

To make a due atonement for my guilt 
In having slain them. To Erectheus’ land 
I now am on my road, wl^re I shall dwell 
With -<Egeus, great Pandion’s son ; but thou , 

Shalt vilely perish as thy crimes deserve. 

Beneath the shattered relics of thy bark, 

The Argo, crushed ; such is the bitter end 
• ^Of our espousals and thy faith betrayed. 

J4S. May the Erinnys of our slaughtered sons. 

And justice, who requites each murderous di^ed. 

Destroy you utterly 1 

Med. Will any god 

Or demon hear thy curses, O thou wretch, 

False to thy oath, and to the sacred laws 
Of hospitality ? 

Jas. ^ Most impious woman, 

Those hands yet reeking with your children’s gore— 

Med. Go to tjjie palace, and inter thy bride. 

Jas. Bereft of both my s 9 ns, I thither go. 

Med. Not yet enough lameni’st thou : to increase 
Thy sorrows, rnayst thou live till thou art old 1 
Jas. Ye dearest children. ► 

Med. To their mother dearf 

But not to thee. 

Jas. Yet them have you destroyed. , 

Med. That I might punish thee. . 

Jas. One more fond kiss 

On their loged lips, ah me ! would I imprint. ^ 

Med. Now wouldst thou speak to them, and in thine arms 
Clasp those whom living thou didst banish hence. 

^ Jas. Allow me, I conjure you by the gods. 

My children’s tender bodies to embrace. 

Med, Thou sh^lt not ; these presumptuous words in vain 
By thee were hazarded. 

ji«- . •Jove, heaPst thou this. 

How I with^corn am driven away, how wronged 
By that detested lioness, whose fangs 
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Have slain her children ? Yet shall my Joud plaints, 
White heme I fix my seat, if 'tis allowed, ^ ' 

And this be possible, call down the gods 
To witness that you hinder me from touching 
My murdered sons, and pa}jing the deceased 
Funereal honours. Would to Heaven I ne’er 
Had seen them born to perish by your hand ! 

Chor. Throned on Olympus, with his sovereign nod, 
Jove unexpectedly performs the schemes 
Divine foreknowledge planned ; our firmest hopes 
Oft fail us : but the god still finds the means * 

Of compassing what man could ne’er have looked for; 
And thus doth this important business end. 
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